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SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, 



This statesman, whose transactions make a con- 


spicuous figure in the annals of the first two Georges, 
was f»orn at Houghton in August 1676, of a fiimily 
which had flourished in the county of Norfolk from 
the time of the Concjuest. 

After being initiated in the laidiments of learning 
in his native county, he v/as placed on the foundation 
at Eton, and thence in 1696 elected to King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge.! Hei'e he first became known by 


* Authorities. Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, the 
Nm General Biographical Dictionary, and Coxc’s Life of Sir 
Robert Walpole. 

t A collection being made, after he was Prime Minister, for 
tlic New building at this place, he subscribed 5001 . ; saying, “ I 
deserve no thanks, I have only paid tor my board.” Neither 
VOL. VI. B 


SIR ROBERT^ WA^|;,POLE, 

his zeal fQ^Wh^g principle.. He was, originally, de- 
signed for the church ; but the death of two elder 
brothers * liaving rendered him heir to the family- 
estate, he was in 1698 taken from college, and ini- 
tiated into all the jovial conviviality of rustic Ufe. In 
1700, he married the daughter of Sir John Shorter, 
Lord Mayor of London, with whose dowry he was 
enabled to clear the patrimonial jn’operty of 9,000/. 
per ann. now become his own. In the same year, 
he was elected Representative of Castle Rising, in 
which capacity he distinguished himself by his politi- 
cal activity. In Queen Anne’s first parliament of 
1702, he was returned for Lynn in Norfolk. This 
borough he continued to represent, till he took his 
seat in the House of Lords. By accustoming him- 
self to speak frequently upon private occasions, he 
gradually acquired confidence and fluency, and with- 
out any extraordinary splendor of elocpami^e at his 
outset, excited in his heai’crs the hope or the fear of. 
his subsequent ascendency.f In 170.5, under the pa- 

did he forget his early intimacies. Of liis more particular col* 
lege-friends. Hare and Bland, he promoted the iirst to the see 
of Chichester and the latter to the deanery of Durham. And 
after-life witnessed in himself and the brilliant St. John the con- 
tinuation of that rivalry, which began witliin the walls of Eton. 

* He had, originally, eighteen brothers and sisters ; of whom, 
however, two were still-born. 

f His first public subject was the celebrated case of the Ayles- 
bury election in 1704, Ashby emui White; when the Tories, 
by a motion of privilege, .sought to sanction an injustice, which 
had been commit'ed by the House. In this debate, conducted 
with uncommon vehemence and ability, upon the motion of the 
Solicitor General Sir Simon Harcourt, ‘ That the sole right of 
examining and determining all matters relating to the election 
of members to serve in parliament, except in such cases as were 
otherwise provided for by an Act of Parliament, is hr the House 
of Commons, and that neither the qualification of the electors 
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tronage of Lord Treasurer Godolphin, who strongly 
recommended him to the notice of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, he was nominated one of the Council to 
Prince George of Denmark, Lord High Admiral of 
England, in the affairs of the admiralty. In this 
situation, he exerted himself to correct abuses with so 
mucli judgement, that his advice was generally fol- 
lowed.^ In 1708, he was appointed to succeed St. 
John (afterward Lord Bolingbroke) as Secretary at 
War; and, in 1709, he was made for a short time 
Treasurer of the Navy. 

Uj)on Dr. Sachevereirs impeachment,'^' he was 

nor tlie right of the persons elected is elsewhere cognisable or 
determinable,’ the principal Tory speakers Were Harley, St 
John, and Sir Edward Seymour; opposed, on the part of the 
Whigs, by Sir Joseph Jekyll, Cowper, King, the Marquis of 
liartington, and Walpole. Ashby liad successfully prosecuted 
White, Constable of Aylesbury, for having refused to admit his 
vote. The verdict, however, was set aside by the Court of 
<<iuecn’s Bench. This decision was again reversed, upon appeal 
to the House of Lords. It’s final determination was suspended 
by the pei'severancc of tlie latter assembly, who declared that 
* a Writ of Error was a matter of right, not of grace,’ by the 
steady resolution of the Queen not to obstruct the course of ju- 
dicial proceedings, and by the manly opposition of Lord Chief 
Justice Holt. The quarrel between the two Houses, which fol- 
lowed in consequence of thes 3 contrary pretensions, was ter- 
minated by IX dissolution. From this time, the Commons as- 
sumed the prerogative of deciding upon all cases connected 
with elections into it’s own body : and disputed returns, seldom 
regulated by the merits of tlic case, became questions for the 
jaiost part of personal or political expediency ; till Mr. Gren- 
ville’s celebrated bill referred them to a Committee, chosen by 
ballot and acting upon oath. 

* In a pamphlet, entitled ^ Four Letters to a Friend in North- 
Britain, &c.,’ which I e published upon this trial, he with strong 
reasoning affixed the stigma of Jacobitism on the abettors of 
that turbulent priest. 

• B 2 
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chosen one of the Managers of the House of Com- 
mons to make good the articles against him ; and, in 
common with his coUegues, received the thanks of 
his employers.* 

On the change of the ministry! in August 
having declined the flattering offers of Harley, tvho 
anxiously endeavoured to detach him from his party, 
he was removed from all his posts for the remainder 
of the Queen’s reigii. But mere dismission did not 
satisfy his enemies. 

In consequence of his opposition to the Tory admi- 
nistration, and his spirited defence of Lord Godol- 
phin, he was charged, by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to examine the Public Accounts, with having 
received while Secretary at War two notes, oi’five huur 
dred guineas and five hundred pounds respectively, as 
douceurs for granting two advantageous contracts j ! 
voted guilty of a high breach of trust and noto);i(m$ 

* The result of this trial, says Coxc, was far different AOht 
what Godolphin and his friends had expected. ]}y a sentence 
of great lenity the obnoxious Sermon was only to be burnt, and 
it’s author suspended from preaching for three years; the ut!i)o- 
pularity of the ministers was highly increased ; the partiality of 
the Queen to their opponents ostentatiously manifested ; tbfc po- 
pulace dangerously inflamed ; and the movers of the ill-judged 
inquiry precipitated from their oftices, which they had hoped by 
it’s issue to couhrm and to secure. 

t This disgraceful and disastrous measure (occasioned by the 
everbearing temper of a Mistress of the Robes, and effected by 
the petty intrigues of a Lady of the Bedchamber!) which saved 
Louis XIV. from being compelled to make his grandson Philip 
renounce the crown of Spain, and retarded instead of accele- 
rating the peace, by encouraging that Monarch to break up the 
congress at Gertruydenberg, threw the Queen of England en- 
tirely into his power. 

! To supply forage for the cavalry quartered in Scotland. 
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corruption,* expelled the House, and committed to 
the Tower, 

Being considered as a martyr to the Whig cause, he 
was visited during his confinement by several persons 
of Jiigh distinction, the Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Godolphin, Sunderland, Somers, and Pul- 
teney; and his apartment, frequently, exhibited the 
appearance of a crowded levee. His leisure he em- 
ployed in writing, if not an unanswerable, an un- 
answered vindication of his conduct, which he pub- 
lished with the title of ‘ The Case of Mr. AValpole, in 
a Letter from a Tory Member of Parliament to his 
Friend in the Country.’! He obtained his release in 
July; and, as he was still incapacitated from sitting in 
the House, he served his party by maintaining union 
among them, and directing their councils. He, also, 
einjiloyed his pen in their behalf, joining with Steele 
in writing several political pamphlets. Parliament 
-Jkvas dissolved in 1713 ; and while the new elections 
were depending, it was thought by Somers and 
other WJiig leaders, that a history of the preceding 

* 'I'he succcsisivc divisions upon the motions for omitting the 
words ‘ notorious corruption,’ for condemning Jiiin, for com- 
mitting him to the Tower, and for expelling him (in a parlia- 
ment, upon other subjects sufficiently obsequious) were, 155 to 
207, 205 to 148, 168 to 1.56, and 170 to 148 respectively. The 
motion of censure against the Duke of Marlborough was carried 
by a much greater majority, 270 to 165. 

f His imprisonment has been called the prelude to his rise ; 
and Lord I.ansdowne, who was afterward consigned to the same 
apartment, subjoined to the name of Walpole on the window 
the following lines : 

* Good unextiteted, evil unforeseen. 

Appear by turns, as Fortune shifts the scene : 

Some, raised aloft, come tumbling down amain, 

An I fafll so hard, they bound and rise again.’ 
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Assembly, and an exposure of the measures of the 
Tory ministry, would be advantageous to their 
cause. Walpole was urged to undertake this task, 
and the pamphlet which he produced on the occasion, 
entitled ‘ A Short History of the Parliament,’ wth 
the motto, Venalis Poputus, veiialis Curia Pa~ 
trum* was conceived in a strain of censure deemed 
so hazardous, that the i)rinting was earned on in his 
own house. In the new parliament, which met in 
February, 1714, he warmly opposed the peace, the 
founding of the South Sea Company, the commercial 
treaty with France, and the Schism-Bill; and he 
took a distinguished part in opposition to the (Queen’s 
administration. Among other measures, when Steele 
was prost'cutcd in the House for two of bis i)amphlets 
(‘ The Crisis,’ and ‘ tlic Englishman’) he made an 
able, though ineffectual, speech in his favonr.f Dur- 
ing the critical state of affaii's at the close of the 
reign, he was one of those w lio displayed the gr('atest>- 
zeal for the Protestant succession in the House of 
Hanover, and w ho either lelt or feigned an alaian fijr 
the danger to which it was exposed. ’J'he death of 
Queen Anne in August, 1714, and the trantpiil ac:ces- 
sion of (ieorge I., jmt an ('lul to these apjuehensions 
and entirely changed the state of domestic politics. 

A new ministry, formed princii)ally uj)on the Sug- 
gestions of Townshend and Waljjole, and consisting 
of course almost ciitirely of Whigs, was now ar- 

* To this was prefixed by Pultcney (at tliat time his coadjutor, 
but afterward his bitter opponent) a dedication in a strain of irony 
and lumiour peculiarly liis own, alluding to the Earl of Oxford. 

Beside this speech, lie likewise at Addison’s request sug- 
gested another upon the same subject, delivered by Steele in his 
own defence. 

1 
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ranged ; and the latter received the reward of his 
services in the lucrative places of Paymaster of the 
Forces and of Chelsea Hosjrital, which repaired liis 
shattered fortune. 

He was, now, chosen Chairman of the Committee 
of^ecrecy appointed to investigate tlie conduct of 
the ministry, which had Inwight a reproach upon tlie 
natioij by their dishonourable conclusion of an expen- 
sive and successful war. In this business he actively 
engaged, and upon a report drawn up under his 
superintendence, the House of Commons ordered 
Prior and Harley into custody. He, likewise, im- 
peached the celebrated Lord Bobngbroke, wlio fore- 
seeing the storm had fled into France.* 

During the immediately ensuing Rebellion, he dis- 
played so much vigour in the support of govern- 
ment, f that he was raised during that year to the 
important posts of First Lord of the Treasury and 
. Chancellor of the Exchequer, vacant by the death of 

■* Not one member spoke in his defence, upon his impeach- 
gjent; and, when his flight was reported to the House, the bill of 
attainder against him passed without a dissenting voice. 

•|' Much severitj', it has been alleged, was shown by govern- 
ment upon this occasion ; and yet for an extensive rebellion in 
favour of an expelled Prince asserting the principle of here- 
ditary right, and supported by all the lioman Catholics and the 
principal i ories against a foreign though a legitimate Sove- 
reign, only three Lords were beheaded on Tower Hill ; and, of 
great numbers found guilty of high treason in Lancashire and 
London, not more than two and twenty were hanged in the North, 
and four iii the metropolis. 1 hese executions some writers, adopt- 
ing a peevish expression of Lord Somers, have magnified into 
proscriptions eqpal to those of Marius and Sylla ! Horrowing the 
elegant, though inapplicable, metaphor of Bolingbroke, they as- 
serted, that ‘ the v lolcnce of the Whigs dyed the royal ermines 
in blood ! ’ 
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the Earl of Halifax, and the removal of the Earl of 
Carlisle his iinmediate successor. A dangerous ill- 
ness, which soon followed, prevented his supporting 
in parliament the famous Septennial Bill, which how- 
ever was planned with his full concun’ence, and ever 
afterward received his cordial support; whence 4us 
memory must share in either the merit or the dis- 
grace of that measure, accordingly as it is deemed 
an expedient demanded hy the circumstances of the 
times, or a flagitious violation of principle which no 
circumstances could justify. 

In April 1717, his Majesty sent a message to the 
House, demanding an extraordinary supply, in order 
to enable him to secure his kingdoms against the 
designs of Charles XII. This occasioned a warm 
debate, in which tlie friends of tlie cabinet were 
divided, some of the minister’s immediate dependents 
voting' against the motion. Mr. Walpole himself re- 
mained silent ; but finding it carried by the inconsi- ^ 
derablc majority of four votes, and his friend and 
brother-in-law Lord Townshend having been dis- 
missed from the Lord lieutenancy of Ireland f(»r hil 
opposition to it, he the next day waited upon the 
K-ing, and to the great regret of his royal master re- 
signed his employments. His examj)Ie was follow^ 
by the Duke of Devonshire, JMr. Pultcney, and iidl 
the principal Whigs in office. On the very day hf 
Ins resignation, however, he brought into the Lovirer 
House the Sinking Fund Bill. 

He made a declaration, indeed, of having no in- 
tention to embarrass the allairs of government, but 
to this he did not think it necessary to adhere ; never 
scrupling to join the Tories in opposing measures, of 
Mmich, as a minister, he would certainly have been 
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the advocate. Although this inconsistency did no 
honour to his principles, yet his abilities pnd experience 
still gave him considerable influence in parliament ; 
and the rejection in the House of Commons of the 
noted Peerage-Bill, in 1719, was principally attributed 
to \ speech which he made on the occasion.* He 

* Upon this occasion he forsook his usual mode of debating, 
which was seldom indebted to metaphorical ornament, and with 
great animation began his speech by the following classical al- 
lusion : 

* Among the Romans, the Temple of Fame was placed be- 
hind the Temple of Virtue, to denote that there was no coming 
to the Temple of Fame, but through that of Virtue. But if this 
bill is passed into a law, one of the most powerful incentives 
to virtue will be taken away ; since there w ill be no arriving at 
honour, but through the winding-sheet of an old decrepit Lord, 
or the grave of an extinct noble family: a policy very different 
from that glorious and enlightened nation, wdio made it their 
pride to hold out to the w’orld illustrious examples of merited 
elevation, 

, ^ Vatcre honoris scirent itl cunctis viam,^ 

' It is very far from my thoughts to depreciate the advantages, 
or detract from the respect due to illustrious birth ; for though 
the pliilosopher may say with the poet, 

‘ Et ge7ins ct ivonvosy ct (jiuc 7 ion fcchnus ipsly 
Vix ca nostra voco; ^ 

yet the claim derived from thrt advantage, though fortuitous, is 
so generally and justly conceded, that every endeavour to sub- 
vert the principle would merit contempt and abhorrence. But, 
though illustrious birth forms one undisputed title to jirc-emi- 
nence and superior consideration, yet surely it oug^ t not to be 
the only one. TIic origin of high titles was derived IVom the 
will of the Sovereign to reward signal services or conspicuous 
merit by a recorapence which, surviving to posteriU', should 
display in all ages the virtues of the receiver and the gratitude 
of the donor. Is i erii then so rarely discernible, or is grati- 
tude so small a virtue in our days, that the one may he supposed 
to be iVs own reward, and tlie other limited to a barren display 
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was an opposer, in 1720, of the South Sea Scheme for 
liquidating the national debt, on which subject he 

of impotent good will ? Had this bill originated with some noble 
peer of distinguislied ancestry, it would have excited less sur- 
prise. A desire to’ exclude others from a participation of hon^j^urs 
is no novelty in persons of that class : Quod cx aliorum mentis 
si hi arrogauty id ?)ii/n ex fuels adscrihi noUmt. 

^ But it is matter of just surprise, that a bill of this nature 
should cither have been projected, or at least promoted, by a 
gentleman (Lord Stanhope) wlio was not long ago seated among 
us, and who having got into the House of Peers, is now de- 
sirous to shut the door after him I 

^ When great alterations in the constitution are to be made, 
the experiment should be tried for a short time before the pro- 
posed change is finally carried into execution, lest it should pro- 
duce evil instead of good. But in this case, when the bill is once 
sanctioned by parliament, there can be no future hopes of redress; 
because the Upper House will always oppose the repeal of an 
act, which has so considerably increased their power. The 
great unanimity, with which this bill has passed the Lords, ought 
to inspire some jealousy in the Commons : for it must be obvious, 
that whatever the Lords gain must he acquired by the loss of the * 
Commons, and the diminution of the regal prerogative; and that 
in all disputes between the Lords and Commons, wdien the House 
of Lords is iiimiutable, the (’oniinons must sooner or later be 
obliged to recede. 

‘ The view of the ministers, in framing this bill, is plainly nothing 
but to secure their j)o\ver in the House of Lords. The principal 
argument, on which the necessity of it is founded, is drawn 
the mischief occasioned by the creation of Twelve Peers during 
the reign of Queen Anne for the purpose of carrying an in- 
famous peace through the House of Lords. That was only a tem- 
porary measure, whereas the mischief to be occasioned by this 
bill will be per^.ctual. It creates thirty one Peers by authority 
of parliament; so extraordinary a step cannot be supposed to be 
taken without some sinister design in future. The ministry 
want no additional strengtli in the House of Lords for con- 
ducting the common affairs of government, as is sufficiently 
proved by the unanimity, with wliieli they have carried through 
this bill. If, therefore, they think it necessary tp acquire addi- 
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wrote a pamphlet. The Earl of Sunderland at 
length, finding his ministry involved in great diffi- 
culties, made overtures to Townshend and Walpole ; 
in consequence of which, a partial coalition of par- 
tiq^ took place, and the former became once more 
Paymaster General of his Majesty’s Forces. He 
had, previously, been instrumental in effecting a 
recon«iliation between the King and the Prince of 
Wales. 

The year 1721 was that of the unprecedented 
disasters arising from the bursting of the South 
Sea bubble. In the midst of the national distress, 
Walpole’s higli reputation as a financier caused all 
eyes to Ijc turned iq)on him lor a remedy. The 
measures which he j>ropose»l, and wliich were ulti- 
mately carried into effect, were marked with the 
moderation and prudence of his character ; and the 
restoration of public credit, after such a shock, was an 
important service done to lus country. Lord Sun- 
d<^rland’s implication in tlie affairs of the South Sea 


tiorifil strength, it must be done witli views imd intentions mor« 
extravagant and hostile to the constitution, than any which have 
yet been attempted. The bill itself is of a most insidious and 
artful nature. The immediate creation of nine Scotch Peers, 
and the reservation of six English Peers for a necessary occa- 
sion, is of double use ; to be ready for the House of Lords if 
wanted, and to engage three times the number in the House of 
Commons by I.opes and promises, <Jv:c.’ 

The elfect of this speech on the House exceeded the most 
sanguine expectation ; it fixed those who had before been w^aver- 
ing and irresolute, brought over many who had been tempted by 
the speciousness of the measure to favour it’s introduction, and 
procured it’s rejection Dy a triumphant majority of 269 against 
177 . 
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Company cost him his place as first I/ord of the 
Treasury, in nhich Walpole was re-estahJished.* 
Amonp^ his fii-st acts in this situation was a judicious 
measure for advancinjf the trade and manufactures of 
England, hy abolishing the duties upon the exporbi- 
tion of a number of British articles and the impor- 
tation of various raw materials, and by encouraging 
the introduction of naval stores from the colonies, f 
His exertions in this respect have caused him to be 
represented by a copious writer on commercial sub- 
jects, Dean Tucker, as one of those, who have con- 
ferred the greatest benefits on their countiy. j: 

In 1722, a now' parliament opened, composed of a 
majority of Whigs. Tliis was the ycai', in w hich the 
plot chiefly conducted by Bishop Atterbury in lavour 
of tlic I’l’cleiider was discovered ; and W'^alpole took 
an active sliaro in the prosecution of that Prelate, 
which ended in his banishment. lie, also, Inought in 
a hill of a [)artial tax on the estates of Catholics, 

f, 

Ills iViond Lord Townslieiid also, upon the death ol* Earl 
Stanhope, was re -appointed Secretary of State. 

'I Tlu‘ speech delivered iVoni the tiirone at the openlrii^ of tho 
seventh session of this cver-meinorablc parliament, as Mr. Coxe 
observes, was drawn up by Walpole ; and has been justly praised 
by Uztari/, an eminent Spanish writer, as a model ot'goods^nse 
and liberality of .spirit. 

t “ Impartial posterity (be add.s) will, I am persuaded, ac« 
knowledge tliat, it ever a statesman deserved well of tlic |^ablie, 
Sir Robert Walpole was that nian.’^ The advances, indeed, 
which have bee 1 made in shipping, commerce, manuftictnres, 
and every species of national industry, arc prodigious. Tlie Im- 
mediate result ol’ the speech was, iliat one hundred add six ar- 
ticles of British manufacture were allowed to be 'exported, 
and thirty eight articles of raw materials to be imported, duty- 
frefi- 
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which to the discredit of the liberality and justice of 
that jieriod was adopted. 

In 1723, the King having announced that some 
extraordinary affairs re(iuired his presence al)road, 
nominated VValiKile sole Secretary of State during 
the absence of Viscount Townshend and Lord Car- 
teret, who accompanied their Royal Master to 
Hanoyer. 

In May 1725, his IMajesty revived the mibtary Order 
of the Bath, in honour of his second son, "William 
Duke of Cumberland ; the Duke of IMontagu l)eing 
appointed Grand Master, and IMr. Walpole and his 
eldest son Lord Walpole* two of the Knights. The 
whole number was thirty eight,f including the Sove- 
reign, by whom tliey were inv('sted with great solem- 
nity on the twenty seventh of May. 

In 1726, he was installed Knight of the Garter; 
an honour enhanced by the consideration that, with 
the exception of Admiral JMontagu (sul)secpiently, 
Earl of Sandwich) he was the only Commoner, Avho 
since the reign of James 1. had been dignified with 
that order. 

* A singular mark of royal favour luul been conferred upon 
Walpole in 1723, by creating- this son a Baron; his own impor- 
tance, as a minister of linance, not permitting his removal from 
the House of Commons. 

-f This number has since been increased by two successive re- 
gulations; and consists ..t present of three classes, Knights 
Grand Crosses, Knights Commanders, and Knights Compa- 
nions. 

J Upon this occasion Dr. Young, with his too-habitual strain 
of panegyric, in his poem entitled ‘ The Instalment,’ invoked 
the shades ot the J'ceased Knights to assist at his inauguration: 

‘ Ye miglitj Dead ! yc garter’d sons of praise, 

Ou- merning stars, our boasts in former days ; 
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He might now, indeed, be considered as at the 
head of tlie ministry, and for the details of his ad- 
ministration therefore we must refer to the history of 
the reign, with which it is nearly identified. Suf- 
fice it to state briefly that, in 1725, lie promoted the 
bill for the restoration of Lord Bolingbroke to his 
country and estate, still keeping however liis at- 
tainder lianging over him : a pai’tial grace,,, with 
which it’s object was so much olfended, that he 
joined the confederacy of Walpole’s enemies, and be- 
came by tlie powers of his i)en one of his most 
formidable antagonists. The disturbances in Ireland 
occasioned by Wood’s patent for a cop|)er-coinage, 
and the tumults in Scotland on account of the malt- 
tax, gave ample exertion to his prudent and accom- 
modating i)olicy. The principal fi ature of his I'oi-eign 
.system was, to preserve the nation in peace, in wliich 
he was seconded by the views of Cardinal h'lemy, 
the Prime Minister of France; and the liostilities 
with Spain in 1727, proceeding from the engage- 
ments between the Courts of Madrid and V ienna, 
were shortly terminated by a .separate i)eace with 
the Emperor, to which the Spanish Sovereign was 
obliged to accede. 

The measures of Ins administration, however, not 

Which hovering o’er your purple wings display, 

Lured by the pomp of this distinguish’d day ! 

Stoop, and attend. Ity one the knee be bound ; 

One tliiow the mantle’s crimson fohis around : 

By that the sword on his proud thigh be [dat ed ; 

This clasp the diamond girdle round his wuisl : 

His breast with rays let just Oodolphin spread; 

Wise Burleigh plant the plumage on his head ; 

And Edward own, since first he fix’d the race, 

None press’d fair glory with a swifter pace.’ 
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being always defensible, the press teemed with in- 
vectives against him. He was stilcd ‘ the Father of 
Corruption,’ and a strong party was formed to dis- 
place him; but liaving secured an interest, beyond 
the favour of the existing Monarch,* in the heir ap- 
parent, his adversaries liad tlic mortification to see 
him enjoy an increased degree of power ui)on the 
accession of George IT. 

The new King had, originally, been prepossessed 
against Walpole by tlie artifices of Pulteney; and 
Bolingbrokc with the 'J’ories had, also, been intri- 
guing for a return to power by his dismission : but in 
Queen CaroUiu^ he [assessed a steadfast friend, at- 
tached by his prudent attentions to her when Princess, 
and partly also (it is said) by his offers of procuring for 
her from parliament a larger jointure than that pro- 
posed by Sir S])encer Compton, who stood first in 
the favour of her royal consort. At the time, thei’e- 
/fore, when the fall of Waljwle was regarded as cer- 
tain, and he hail experiimceil all Ihi! desin tion which 
attends a sinking ministci’, he was suddenly re-ap- 
pointed First Ivord of the 'Treasury and (.’hancellor 
of the Exchequer; and his levee instantaneously I’e- 
covered it’s former numbers. Ilis powi-r became 
gi’eater than ever; and tl.ongh Loid Fownshend still 
retained the name of f’rime Minister, the post of 
Walpoli; at the head of thi' finances, and his sway in 

* It was a rcrnarkable circumstance, that (leorgc I. being 
unable to talk English with fluency, and Walpole being cijuallv 
ilnskilled in French, the conversations between the Sovereign 
and his minister v. eve carried on in a classical language, not how- 
ever very classicalf. spoken. Hence Walpole used to say, that 
* during that reign, iie governed the kingdom by means of bad 
Latin.’ 
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the House of Commons (the centre of the national 
business) placed, the administration of affairs virtually 
in his hands. But he had to encounter an opposi- 
tion, formidable from it’s strength, talents, and ani- 
mosity ; and, notwithstanding it’s discordant ma- 
terials, united in hostility against his person and 
measures. It consisted of some eminent Whigs 
headed by Pulteney, a man of abilities, who lyom an 
associate was converted to a bitter enemy of Wal- 
j)ole ; of a large body of Tories, among whom tlie 
most conspicuous was Sir William Wyndham ; and of 
a numerous sejuadron of Jacobites, then, and long 
afterward, almost indistinguis}ial)ly blended with 
the Toi'ies. To contend witli this host of foes, 
the minister w'as provided with the t\vo n capons, of 
argument and corruption ; and though he wielded 
the former with great force and skill, it is allow'cd 
that h(! |)laced tlic greatest reliance upon the latter : 
so that the period of the Walpole administration is , 
usually regarded as that, in wdiich the system of go- 
verning by means of the principle of venality ftb- 
quired it’s full perfection. Educated as he was amidst 
contending factions, and eai ly made acquainted with 
the mercenary motives of their pnncij)al leaders, it 
was natural that he should adopt an opinion of the 
general corruptibility of public men; and being of a 
frank disposition, without either enthusiasm Of deli- 
cacy in his own feelings, he made no scruple of avow- 
ing his opiiuon of mankind.'^ 

* Lord Chesterfield sajs, “ He laughed at and ridiculed all 
notions of public virtue, and the love of one’s country $ calling 
them ‘ the chimerical school-boy flights of classical learning,” 
and declaring himself at the .same time * no Saint, no Spartan, 
no Reformer.* He would frequently ask young fellows, at their 
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In 1730, Lord Townshend resigned his office as 
Secretary of State. He had long been dissatisfied 
with the superiority, which his collogue and kinsman 
Walpole was gradually assuming. Their tempers were 
radically different, and the time arrived, in which 
a separation was unavoidable. Townshend, however, 
did not join the ranks of opposition, but passed the 
remainder of his days in a dignified and honourable 
retreat. The session of parliament, in 1733, w as dis- 
tinguished by two financial measures of Walpole. 
The first was, that of taking half a million from the 
sinking fund for the service of the current year. 
This, though warmly oj)poscd l)y all w'ho adhered to 
the principle of the fund, was carried through a co- 
operation of the landed, monied, and popular inte- 
rests ; all swayed by motives of temporary advan- 
tage. In the following year, the whole produce of 
the fund w’as seized, and in the two succeeding years 
•it was even mortgaged ! No one at present denies, 
that this was one of the great stains on Walpole’s ad- 
ministration. 

The other was the famous Excise- Scheme, the 
purpose of which was to al)olish the land-tax ; and, 
in order to prevent frauds on the revenue and simplify 

first appearance iu the world, while their honest hoart.s were yet 
untainted; ‘Well, are you to be an old Roman, a Patriot? 
You’ll soon come off that, and grow wiser.’ And thus he 
v/as more dangerous to the morals, than to the liberties of his 
country, to tvhich I am persuaded tliat he meant no ill in his 
heart. The means were, undoubtedly, odious (it is somewhat 
amusing, to hear Lord Chesterfield advocating the cause of 
morality)-, but we wist remember, as some little extenuation of 
ihem, that the throne was then ill-assured, and the great part of 
the nation was to be bribed, into the support of it’s own best 
interests. • 

VOL. VI. * C 
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the collection of the taxes, to convert the customs 
into duties of excise, and to meliorate the excise-laws 
by ol)viating their abuses and oppressions. Tlie ex- 
periment was first tried by a jn’oposal of subjecting 
the duties on wine and tobacco to the excise ; but so 
odious was tlie very word ‘ Excise ’ * at tliat time, 
that the most violent opposition was kindled; and 
notwithstanding all the arguments and influence of 
the minister, his majorities in the House were so in- 
considerable. and the clamor abroad was so loud, that 
it was found expedient to drop the bill, NotAvith- 
standing this defeat, liowever, by the firm snppf)rt of 
the crown he was ( nabled to dismiss from their places 
several persons of high rank, who had resisted his 
measures. 

In 1737, the death of Queen Caroline deprived 
him of one, Avho had chiefly sustained his interest 
with his royal master. Under this disadvantage, 
coupled with tlu; hostile disposition of tlie Pnnee of 
Wales, he had soon afterward to combat the remon- 
strances of th(! court of Spain on account of the com- 
merce in South America; where the pertinacity of 
British adventurers in earrying on an illicit traffic, 
and the aibitrary ngour of tin; Spaniards in repi'ess- 
ing it, occasioned mutual complaints. 'J'he dissatis- 
factions at borne were violently inflamed by the oppo- 
sition : a convention, [irocured by the moderation of 
Walpole, proved ineffectual to settle the matters in 
dispute; and .car w as declared against Spain, in 1731). 
in the midst of the most iin^ecent rejoicings. Divisions 

* It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the Excise lias snli- 
sequently been extended far beyond any idea entertained at tliat 
time ; and that, though it’s name still continues unpopular, it 
H Jaisbccn strenuously defended by many high fmilneial authoritie-'. 
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now took place in the cabinet; and Walpole, thwarted 
by the King, ineffectually requested permission to 
resign. The remainder of his ministry he passed in 
trouble and perplexity, pressed upon by inveterate 
enemies, and ill-sujqjorted by jarring friends. Tlie 
resistance wliich he encountered in the Council, pro- 
voked him once to exclaim ; “ I oppose nothing, I 
give iflto every thing, am said to do every thing, and 
to answer for every thing : and yet, Go{l knows, I 
dare not do what I think n'ght.” In 1740, a direct 
attack was made uj)on him in the House of Com- 
mons, ending in a motion for his removal from the 
King’s councils and jnesence; hut, as the Tories dis- 
approved it's prindple, it was negatived by a large 
majority. The clamors against him, how^ever, in- 
creased: his majorities grew less and less, and at 
length became minorities; and in February, 1742, 
he was created Baron Houghton, Viscount Waljwle, 
‘ and Earl of Orford, and resigiu'd. 

His first object after he bad been divested of 
power Avas, by dividing his enemies, to secure him- 
self, With this view^ he employed bis influence, 
which was still considerable, to form a l\’hig ministry 
with Pulteney at it’s head, in which he succeeded. 
A parliamentary incjuiry was then instituted into his 
conduct. Tn March, 1742, Lord Limerick moved 
the Low^er House, that ‘ a Committee might be ap- 
^ pointed to investigate the management of affairs, at 
home and abroad, for the preceding twenty y('ai-s’ 
(the space, during wdiich Sir Robert had |)resid('d at 
the helm); but Jiis motion being thought too gene- 
I'al, both as to time and matter, w as rejected after a 
long dc'bate by a majority of twm voices. Not dis- 
couraged by his.tlisappointment, the same nobleman 

c 2 
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a few days afterwaixl moved that ‘ a Committee 
slmuld be appointed to inquire into the conduct of 
Robert Eaii of Orford, during the last ten ycai’s of 
his administration.’ Tliis second proposition was 
carried by a majority of seven ; and a C’ommittee of 
Secrecy, consisting of twenty one members, was 
elected by ballot. 

On the thirteenth of April, liis Lordship imported 
from tlie Committee, that ‘ they had been greatly 
obstructed in their proceedings by the obstinacy of 
Mr. Gwynn V'aughan and of Paxton and Scroop, 
late Solicitor and Secretary to the Tn'asury, who 
refused to answer interrogatories.’ Uj)on which, the 
House committed Paxton to Newgate' ; and as he 
and his associates had pleaded in their de fence, that 
‘ the laws of England did not comjx‘1 any man to 
reveal matters tending to their oun crimination,’ 
passed a bill of indemnity for such persons as should 
upon examination make discovcj'ics coin'crning the 
disposition of public money or offices, or any j)ay- 
meiit or agreement in respect thereof, or concerning 
other matters relating to the conduct t)f Uobert Ear! 
of Orford. This bill however, after a long debate, 
was rejected in the House of Lords;* no man op- 

* This Inquisition-llill, vvliicli (as Mr. Coxc rciiiarks) liehl 
up the ex-minister as a jnihiic fehin and converted the Lower 
House into a tribunal ot blood, had been carried in the Com- 
mons after a severe stiugple by only a majority of twelve, 228 
against 216. The debates upon the suiyect, in tl)at assembly, 
were never given to the public. l}atliur.st, we iind, applauded 
it, as ‘ the natural consequence of new schemes of villainy 
and new schemes of evasion;’ and by Chesterfield it was 
asserted to be ‘ no new thing in the constitution, because 
rewards were daily offered to highwaymen and inurtherers for 
the discovery of tlieir accomplices:’ but jt encountered th<^ 
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posing it more strenuously than Lord Carteret, the 
professed enemy of Orford, as he thought it would 
tempt the subordinate servants of the crown to ac- 

severc reprobation of* Lord Chancellor Hardwickc, as ‘ cal- 
culated to make defence impossible, to deprive innocence of 
it’s ii^uard, and to let loose oppression and perjury upon the 
world ; to dazzle the wicked with a prospect of security, and 
to incite, them to purchase an indemnity for one crime by the 
perpetration of another; to confound, in short, the notions of 
right and wrong, to violate the essence of our constitution, and 
to leave us without any certain security for our property or rule 
for our actions.’ 

Mr. Coxe docs not admit that the large majority, by which 
this bill w^as tlirown out in the Upper House (109 against 57) 
w as, in any respect, ow ing to the influence of the crowm in con- 
sequence of a compromise witli Pultency, or that the prosecution 
was only u collusion. The Secret Committee, he observes, were 
eager to establish the guilt of Walpole, and the new administra- 
tion as violent in their assertion of it as the Tories and disaffected 
Whigs, who by Pultcney’s arrangement bad been excluded. The 
charges against him were reducible to three general beads: 

* 1. Undue influence in elections; 

2. Ciranting fraudulent contracts ; and 

3. Peculation and profusion in the expenditure of Secret Ser- 
vice-Money. 

As proofs, however, that ho did not (to adopt Chesterfield’s 
bitter expressions) retire ‘ to his country-seat, loaded wdth the 
spoils and tlir- hatred of the public,’ his biographer gives a 
minute statement of* what estate lie posse.ssed in 1700 (upward of 
2,000/. jicr (uni, elear) ivliicli could not liave been less than 
doubled before his resignation in 1712, of the places which he 
and his family held during that interval, of his fortunate sale of 
South Sea Stock at 1,000/. per cent, before the bursting of the 
bu!)ble — in whicli his friend Lord Pembroke, more ductile than 
Walpole, by following his advice participated — and of his 
purchase of pictures for Houghton, wdiich collectively cost him 
'I'fkOOO/. (the dearest, Guido’s Doctors, being bought for six 
haudred guinc^ls) and sold Ur nearly double that price; all con- 
curring to demonstrate, that he was neither a needy adventurer 
at his outset, imhis progress a profligate plunderer, nor an over- 
hurthened miser at\hc conckision. . 
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ciisc their superiors upon every change of ministry 
with impiniity, under the hope of securing the favour 
of tiic new administration. 

The friends of the bill in the Commons now 
coin])lained of an obstruction of j)ublic justu;e. They 
examined the journals of the Peers for precedents of 
such a rejection : and the misunderstanding l)etwecn 
the two Houses would jirohably have been cai‘>ied to 
violent lengths, if the King had not by proroguing 
the parliament saved his old servant, as the cry of 
vengeance without doors extended even to his life. 

In the next session of parliament, indeed, the 
motion was revived for aj)pointing a Committee with 
the same object as that of the jneceding year ; but it 
was rejected by a majority of sixty seven votes. 

Waljjole was sul)se(juet)tly consulted by the King, 
who retained a high regard for him, respecting minis- 
terial arrangements ; and it Avas through his advice, 
that Pelham was placed at the bead of the treasury. 
But his prospects either of personal ambition, or of 
public utility, Avere uoav brought to a close. I le had 
long been afflicted \a ith severe calcidous complaints, 
which Avere so much aggrav:ited by a journey fioin 
Norfolk to London, uiuU'rtaken at the King's (xjm- 
mand in November 174 K that he thenceforth found 
reli(.‘f from extreme agony only in large doses of 
opium. On jMarch IH, 174.j, he expin'd, in the sixty 
ninth year of hi- ag(‘, having displayed throAigh the 
whole of the concluding set-ne the most cxenAplary 
fortitude and resignati(»n. Ilis remains Avere interred 
in the parish-church at Houghton, without monument 
or inscription : 

‘ So peaceful rests without a .stone, a namt^ 

Which once Jnul ‘ Jionours,’ titles, wcakh, and fume,’ 
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His contemporaries, however tliey may diffei’ about 
his j)uhlic character, invariably agree in bestowing 
the highest encomiums upon his private conduct. 

His political character will have shown itself in 
the j)rcceding sketch of his life. The desire of pre- 
serving peace abroad, and avoiding all subjects of 
contention at liome, of promoting gradual improve- 
ments in the tradie and finances* of the country, and 
pursuing useful j'ather tJian splendid objects, joined 
with ft sintxa-e zeal for the Protestant succession, 
were the leading prim iples of liis government : and 
the means whiclt he emjtloyt'd were prudence, moder- 
ation, vigilance, and (it must be :illowed) corruption, 
thougji it may well be doubtt'd, whether he left 
pultlic nu'ii more corrupt than he found tliem. He 
was an excellent man of husiiu'ss, methodical and 
diligent: ar. tirtful. says Lord Chesterfield, rather 
tlian tin elotpiont sfieaker ; who saw, jis by itituition, 
tile disposition of the House, and pressetl or receded 
aceordiugiy. So i tear in stating the most intricate 
matters, especially in the finances, that whilst he was 

* Lord Chatham himself said, “ The more I reflect on my 
tonduct, the more I blame myself Lr opposing his Excise-Bill 
concluding with his accustomed energy, us he observed several 
members smile, “ Let those, who are ashamed to coiifess their 
errors, laugir out. t an it he deemed adulation to praise a 
minister, who is no more?” The Duke of Newcastle, even 
■while censuring his measures in other respects with the greatest 
asperity, bore evidence to his parsimony of the public money : 
“ As this is u deniiunl of money,” he observed in a letter to 
Lord Ilardwicke, “ wo shall find Sir Robert more difficult 
to comply, than upon former occasions.” And it has been 
affirmed (in language nearly parallel to that, which Augustus 
Used of Rome, l^aterlliam inxTni, marworcam rt’liuqtto”) that 
‘ he found the Rook of Rates il>e worst, and lelt it the best bt 
Europe.* • 
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sj)eaking', the most ignorant thought that they under- 
stood what they really did not. He was a man not 
of genius, but of sound sense, and of great quickness 
of apprehension. 

His eloquence, generally plain, perspicuous, and 
manly, was occasionally brilliant, classical, and im- 
passioned. In sharpness of reply, he was singidarly 
happy. 'I'he tone of his voice, though he never en- 
tirely lost the provincial accent, was highly melo- 
dious. Luminous in his arrangement even of the 
most com[)licated suljjects, he was able to impart in- 
terest oven to the dry topic of finance. 1 lis spt^eches 
on the Feerage-Bill, on relinquishing the Excise- 
Scheme, and against Sir ^\'illiain Wyndham on the 
Secession, a\ ere commended l>y Speaker Onslow, I.ord 
Cornbuiy, the Duke of Argyle, and Lord ('hatham 
respect iv'i ly, in the highest terms. Of a ready and 
tenacious memory, and emim'nlly distinguished for 
bis method and despatch in transacting ])nl)lic bu.si- 
ness, he is characterised by Chesterfu'ld himself as 
‘ never seen in a hurry,’ wh(>V(‘as the Duke of New- 
castle was Ticver out of one, from the op|)Osite cause: 
and Lord 1 lervey represents him, as ‘ <loing ev(Ty 
thing w ith the same ease and tran(|uillity, as if he 
was doing nothing.’ 

To these valuable (pialitii-s and habits, however, he 
must hfive superadded signal industry : as be seems 
very seldom to lur e employed a secretary ; and yet he 
not only wrote all his own h'tters, but also constantly 
noted the substance of the foreign correspondi'iice. 
and made numerous extracts from the despatches of 
the foreign ministers. I lis great piineiple seems to 
have been expressed by his favourite motto, Quictu 
non raovere ; with this interpretation however, not 
rashly, or at once, to overturn things at n-st : for 
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even a superficial observer of his regulations in com- 
merce, finance, and jurisprudence must confess, that 
his entire system was a system of cautious and gra- 
dual im[)rovcment. 

He was, in short, if we may trust Mr. Burke, 
“ an honourahle man, and a sound Whig.” He was 
not, as the .JacoI)ites and discontented Whigs of his 
own time have represented him, and as iU-iiiformed 
men still n prt'sent him, a prodigal and corrupt mi- 
nister. They charged him in their lihcLs and sedi- 
tious conversations, as ‘ liaving first reduced comip- 
tion to a system.’ Such was their cant. But he was 
far from governing hy corruption. I le governed hy 
party-attachments. 'I'he ciiargi* of systematic cor- 
rujition is less apydicahh' to him, porliaps, than to 
jiny one who ever served the (’rown for so great a 
lengttj of time. Me gained <»ver very few from the 
opposition. Without heing a genius of the first class, 
• he was an intelligent, priuK'nt. and safe minister. He 
lo^ed peace; aiitl he helpe<l to communicate the same 
disposition to nations at leo'-t ns warlike and restless 
as that, in wliicli he had the chic!’ direction of affairs. 
Though he served a master, n lio v. as fond of martial 
fame, he ke])t all the (.stahlisliments very low. The 
land-tax continued at tvo .shillings in tlie jKumd for 
the greatir part of his administration. Tlie other 
imposition.s were' mndciat-,. 'fhe profound repose, 
the erjual liherty, the firm protection of just laws, 
during the long period of his powei’, were the ])rinci- 
pal .sources of that prospv'ritv, uhich took such rapid 
strides toward perfe. t"on, and whiih furnished to this 
nation ability to aerjuire the military glory nhich it 
has since oiitained, as well as to hear the burthens, 
I he cause and the consequence of that wtudike reputa- 
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tion. With many virtues, public and private, he had 
his faults : but his faults were superficial. A careless, 
coarse, and ovcr-fainiliar stile of discourse, without 
sufficient I’C^ai’d to persons or occasions, and an almost 
total want of political decorum, w ere the errors by 
which he Avas most hiu’t in the public o|)inion, and 
those through w hich his enemies oldained the greatest 
advantage over him. But justice must be., done. 
The prudence, steailiness, and vigilanci; of that man, 
joined to the greatest possible lenity in his character 
and his politics, preserved the crown to this royal 
family ; and, Avith it, their laws and libcrtic-s to this 
country. 

In his person tall and av(>11 proportioned, he was 
in his youth and opening manhood so comely, that 
he and liis wile were called ‘ the handsome couple;’ 
and in the procession at the installation of the Knights 
of the Gartei’, in 17-o. he was, next the Duke of 
Grafton and I-ord 'rowiishend, most distinguished 
for his a|)p('ai’auce. But, in advanced lile, he be- 
came corjadent and unwieldy. His stile of dress w'as 
usually plain and sim[)le, his address frank and o|)en, 
and his manner so fascinating that w hiJe he Avas all 
but adored by his iiiends, even by his most virulent 
opponents he Avas not hated.* His geiKMOUS rival, 
Pulteney, [nonounced him ‘ of a t(;niper so calm and 
equal, and so hard to be provoked, that he Avas very 

* Pope, Ills political ailver.sary, and tlic iiitiniate of his prin- 
cipal foes, has (ailo«iscd his private <|ualitiL's in lines, which 
con)pcnsatc all the bitterness oi’ hi.s .satire : 

‘ .Seen him I have, but in Iiis happier hour 
Of social pleasure, ill-exchanjied for power; 

Seen him, unciniiber’d with the venal tribe, 

.'rnilc without art, and tvin without a bribe.’ 
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stire he never felt the bitterest invectives against him 
for half an hour.’ Afral)le and gay * in his deport- 
ment, and in his conversation animated and facetious 
(occasionally, to an unpardonable degree of ribaldry) 
he was lil)eral, even to prodigality, in his expendi- 
ture : and his passion for the diversions of the field 
was otdy allayed by the infirmities of age. f 

It must be recorded, to his discredit, that he was 
very sparing in his j)atronage of science and litera- 
ture. An almost solitajy exco})tion to this remark is 
furnished in the instance of Young, for whom he 
procured a |)ension from (leorge 1., increased on his 
suggestion by George II. to 200/. per aim. Ilew'as 
often, indeed, beard t(t say, that ‘ Poets were fitter 
for s[)eculation than I'or action and he could appeal 
to tlie negotiations (tf Prior, and the secretaryship 
of Addison, in justification of his ojnnion. 

On the whole, though he cannot rank among the 
- great and exalted characters of bis nation, he will 
always bo cons])icnous as an al)le minister, in which 
rjuality his reputation seems rather to have gained 


* Sir Charles Ifanbury Williani!) says cf him, that ‘lie laughed 
the heart’s laugh;’ ami N. Hardinge notices it’s peculiarity in 
his, pivprio(/iii’ riiiril serin risn. llis levity, however, in his con- 
versation with the sex, with whom i.lihe Ivichelieu) heallected to 
he extremely popular, was too often hoistcrous or licentious. His 
reputed axiom, ‘ All meu have their price,’ changes it’s character, 
if it is tube corrected (as Mr. Coxe contends) .til those men, the 
pretended patriots, haxr their price ; and that it should be so cor- 
rected, may perhaps he inferred by the terms of alfection and 
respect in wliich he always nameil the Duke of Devonshire, his 
tinqualilied assertion of tiu; iucorruptness of Shippen, and his 
Own consistent and iinifonn conduct. 

f Of Iris daily packet of letters, he usually opened his game- 
keeper’.s the fi(st. 
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than lost by being committed to the estimate of im- 
partial history. 

INIr. Horace Wal])ole, his son, has given him a 
place in his ‘ Catalogue of Noble vVutliors ; ’ but it 
is |n*oj)er to observe, that his I.ordship’s literary abi- 
lities seem to liave been confined to the sphere of 
life in which he moved : lor all, that he is known to 
have written or pul)lished, are ))olitical tracts on 
temporary and local subjects. 

The list of them, confessedly defective and inac- 
curate, which iMr. Walpole introduces with saying, 
“ Sixteen unfortunate and ingloiious years since his 
removal hav^e already writteii his elogium ! ” contains 
the following artules : 

1. ‘ The Sovereign’s (Duke of Somerset, so calleil 
h)' the \\'higs) Answer to aCIoucestershire Addi’ess.’ 

2. ‘ Answei’ to the Representation of the I louse of 
Lords on the State of tlu' Navy,’ 1709. 

3. ‘ The Debts of the Nation stated and consi- 
dered, in four Letters,’ 1710; jn inted in the Somers’ 
Tracts. 

4. ‘ Tlie '^rhirty Five Millions acconnted for,’ 1 710. 

5. ‘ Four Letters to a Fiiend in Scotland, upon 
Sacheverell’s 'rrial.’ 

6. A pamphlet upon the Vote of the House of 
Commons, with relation to the .-Vllies not furnishing 
their (Quotas. 

7. ‘A short History of the Parliament;’ repub- 
lished by Ahnon from party-motives, 17G3. 

8. ‘ 'J'ho .South Sea .Scheme considered.’ 

9- ‘ The Report of the .Secret (,'ommittee, .June 9, 
1715.’ 

10. • A private Lettt;r to General Churcliill, aftcj- 
Lord Orford’s Retirejiient.’ . 
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To these Mr. (.'oxe adds, ‘ Thoiif^hts of a Member 
of the I.,ower House, cVe-. on Limiting’ the Creation 
t»f Peers,’ 1719 ; snid some ‘ Considerations on the 
Public Revenues,’ 1795: but lie douiits Nos. 2, 4, 9, 
and 10. 
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[1700—1748.] 


iT AIMES THOMSON, one of the nine cln'ldrcn of 
a divine of tlie cliureli of Scotland, was horn at Edjiam 
near Kelso in Uoxhmulishire, Septeinher 11, 1700. 
The rndiments of scholastic education lu' ivcidved at 
Jedinireh, where he was lutt distiMe;uisli(>d anion^^ his 
schoolfellows foi- any superiority of |)arts; thoui;h a 
neig-hhouriu” luinistcr of taste and learning discovered, 
and encouraged, his early propi'usity to poc'try. 

According' to f.ord lluchau, he was occasionally 
invited to spend his vacations at the seat of Sir 
William Rennet, an accomplished cfuintry-gnitleniau', 
was favouraljly noticed hy Sir (iilhert Elliot of Minto 
(suhsequently, I.ord Justice Clerk), and frecpientlv 
visited at Eord Cnniston’s. J'hus j)atronis#d, he 
amused himsell and his friends uith many copies 
ol verses; which he regularly, however, committed 
every ensuing New Years Day to the flames./’]/^ 7 

I’roin school, he was sent to the laiiversity ol 
Edinburgh. In the second year of his admission, his 
proficiency was greatly interrupted hy the death ol 

* Auruouirirs. .Murdoch’s Mvnoirs J'hoinioiif pucfi^ccl 
to his Works, cJ. 1702- . 
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liis father ; * but liis mother (whose maiden name was 
Beatrix Trotter) witJi her numerous family removing 
to the Seottisli eaj)ital, he was enabled to complete 
his academical labours, and began to acquire distinc- 
tion as a youth possesseil of an extraordinary poetic 
vein. 'J^he study of p{ictry, about this time, was much 
extended in Scotland : the ‘ Edinburgh AlisceUany ’ 
liad l)ee‘n publislu'd, consisting chiefly of contributions 
fi’om Callander, Symmers, and iMitchell, y'oimg men 
ol’ his ae(iuaintance ; and Mallett, his steadfast friend, 
and himself had probably here first tried their youth- 
ful wing. But a just taste, and tine criticism, were 
yet wanting: rigid rules and forms received more 
res|H‘('t than a lively' imagination and genuine fire, 
'fliomson saw this, and therefore determined to settle 
in London, in w hieh resolution he w as confirmed soon 
afterw ard by the follow ing iiu ident : 'Die divinity- 
chair at lidinburgh w .'is filled at this jK i iod bv Pro- 
fessor lliunilton, who prescribed to the young’ bard, 
for the subj('ct of an exercise, the illustration of a 
pi'alm celebrating the power and the majestv of God. 
Of this he gave a paraphrase, in a stile so highly 
|KH'tical. that his auditors were struck with astonish- 
ment. 'riu' Professor however, after comjdimenting 
him upon the performance, aiid('d w ith a smile, that 
‘ if he thought of being useful in the ministry, he 
must keep a stricter rein ui'.oii bis fancy, and express 
IfmiM'lf in language more intelligible to an ordinary 
'ongregation.’ Hence T’uomson, who foresaw' the 
imjmssibility of complying w itii the injunction, rightly 

■ flo arrived, to his umCtorahlo grief, too late to receive the 
raternal benediction; and his sorrow npou the occasion was ex- 
hibited by iivuance.s of conduct, w.hich Iko surviving relations 
iifterwurd deliglitc.t to recollect. 
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concluded that his expectations from the study of 
divinity must be vejy precarious : and, therefore*, Jie 
declined entering into the church.* To this an invi- 
tation, wliich lie received from Lady Grizzel Baillie 
(of the family of .lerviswood) a friend of his mother, 
not a little contributed. In the autumn of 172.5, he 
embarked at Leitli, leaving his pious and tender 
parent ‘ on the margin of the briny flood,’ never to 
sec her again. Her Ijadyshij)’s patronage however, 
although it furnished him with an apology for tlie 
imprudence of leaving his native country, and en- 
trusting himself in a great measure to chance for his 
subsistence, extended no fartJier than to a general 
introduction among her acquaintance. 

But his merit did not long lie concealed in the Eng- 
lish metropolis. He quickly found a zealous patron 
in iMr. Forbes, afterward Lord President of tlie Court 
of Session in Scotland. This gentleman strongly 
recommended him to his friends, and in particular- 
to iNIr. Aikman, whose j)rematu)’e deatli Thomson 
has affectionately commemorated in a cojiy of verses. 
Under their encouragement, he published his ‘ Win- 
ter,’ in !March 172b*.f It w'as dedicated to Sir Spen- 
cer Conq)ton, Earl of Wilmington, who however 

* It is said, he lived some time in the family of Lord BinliiDgi 
as tutor to his son, aftorwaiil Lari of Haddington. 

-f- This, upon his arrival in Lot)don, he had sliown in detached 
scraps to Malletl, at that time tutor to the sons of the Dqkc of 
Montrose, who advised liitn to form them into one counccte<l 
piece, and to publish it immediately. Lor some time, he could 
find no purelia.ser. llis friend, at last, larsuadcd Millar to 
give him a low price for it: and eviai that price, from the slow- 
ness of it’s early sale, the buyer was disposed to regret; till Mr. 

W hatelcy, a man of taste and learning, by lii.s strong coinnien- 
dations usliored it into universal notice. • 
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took no notice of it, till Hill (whom Thomson had 
coni’ted with too obscfjiiious a dt\j^ee (jf adulation) 
awakened his attention hy sonu? verses addressed to 
the author in the newspajK’r, censuring- the great for 
their neg-lett of ingenious men. This elicited a pre- 
sent of twenty guineas. It made him know'ii, like- 
wise, to Pope. 

Heliceforward, his acquaintance w'as courted hy 
all men of taste. Dr. Rundle, Bishoj) of Derry, more 
especially exertt;d hinisi-lf in his hehalf ; and at length 
introduced him to (diancellor Talliot, whose son 
Thomson snhsecpiently accompanied as travelling 
tutor. His love and gratitudi' to tlie fnendly ])re- 
lat(' are linely expressed in his ‘ Poem to the memory 
of T.ord Tall)ot.’ 

'rht' favourable recejrtion given l»y the piddic to 
tiie fust of his Seasons induced him to study with 
great assiduity, that he might Im- enal)lcd in his pro- 
gress rather to excel, than to fall short of, this speci- 
men oi' his talents foi- pastoral poetry. His ‘ Sum- 
mer’ was [uildished in 17‘-i7;'’ Ins ‘Spring,’ in 
17P'8 an<l his ‘ Autumn,’ in a Ito. edition of his 
works, in 1780. 

In 17!i7, likewise, he prodiuvd his Poem ujwn 
Sir Isaac Newton, then recently deceased : and the 
British merchants beginning loudly to comjtlain of 
the interruption of their comim'rce in South .\merica 

* This lie have doJicatcil to Lord Binning; but that 

nobleman, with true zeal tor the poet’s interest, adviseil him to 
transfer the compliment to >.lr. Doddington (subsequently Lord 
-Melcombe), as one who had more power to advance his reputa- 
tion and bis fortune. His ‘ Spring ’ was inscribed to the Countess 
uf llartlbrd, afterward Duchess of Somerset; and his ‘ Autumn’ 
to Mr. Onslow. 

VOl.. VI. ’ , 
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by the Spaniards, he composed also his ^ Britannia,* 
witJi a view of rousing* the spirit of national venge- 
ance. His friends now advised him to turn his 
thoughts to tin; drama, observing that, ‘ if he suc- 
ceeded in this walk, it woidd he the readiest road 
to fame and fortune.’ Tn <‘onformity to their sugges- 
tion, he wrote his tragedy of ‘ Soplionisha,’ which was 
acted with great applause in 17‘29.* 

Being summoned soon afterward to make the tour 
of Europe with the Hon. Charles Talbot, his poetical 
studies underwent a coiisidoi’al)le intci‘ruj)tion : Imt 
even his travels furnished him with rich materials for 
gratifying his darling passion on liis retuni. For 
having visited most of tlie courts and capital cities 
of Europe, and made observations upon their go- 
vernment, inanneis, and customs, he wrouglit his 
rernai’ks with admirable skill into a poi ni on ‘ Libeity,’ 
divided into five [)arts, with the more general titlo of 
‘ Ancient and Modern Italy compared ; Greece, Roni(‘. 
Britain, and the Prospect.’ 'rhis,i which he rv'garded 
as his noblest work, was le.>s pojvular than he bad ex- 
pected, and has nevei’ lu'cn a very general liivourite. 
While he was composing it’s first part, he receivc'd a 
severe shock by the deatii of Ids noble fellow-traveller, 
followed (perhajis, a-' a consequence) by the much 

^ Such was the cxpcctrition exclicd hy this drama, that ii.’s 
mere ruliearsals were dignified liy splendid audiences, whu inva- 
riably rose however . ith the apathy, which might have more pro- 
bably followed a moral lecture, 'fhe waggish parody upon one 
of it’s lines (“ Oil, Soplionisha! .Sophonisha, oh!”) vi:'.. ‘Oh, 
Jamie Thomson ! Jamie 'I'lionison, (Jh ! ’ was for a considerable 
time echoed throughout London. 

y Lord Lyttelton having assumed the unjustifiahlc licence ot 
curtailing it, we no longer liavc it in it’s original state. 
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heavier loss of his father, justly stilcd the ‘Great 
Lord Talbot,’ * 

Such was the noble patron, by whose death Thom- 
son found himself reduced from a genteel competency 
to a state of precarious dependence ; as he now lost 
his Secretaryship of Briefs, f a i)la(;c of little duty or 
attendance, suited to his retired way of living, and 
affordiifg an income sufficient for his moderate de- 
mands. Yet was not his genius depressed, or his 
temjier hurt, by this l everse of fortune. After paying 
the tribute of grief to tlic memoiy of liis deceased 
benefactor, lie resumed liis natural vivacity : and the 
profits arising from the sale of his n orks, with the 
liberality of new p.itrous, enabled him not only to 
continue his simph' and elegant mode of living, but 
also to assist occasionally the narrow cii'cumstanccs 

^ Ol' him it luis bcc'ii I'ccordoil, that wlicn his merit and tlic 
iinaulnuHis siiDhigt^ liis (‘oiintry induced his Sovereign to re- 
ward him with the (rroat vSoal, his universal afilibility, his easiness 

access, his hunumily to the distressed, his impartial adminis- 
tration of justice, and his rapid despatch ot‘ business engaged the 
affection and veneration of all wlio apjnoaclied liim. J^y con- 
stantly tlclivering his rt'a.sons I'or evc iA decree he made, the (^ourt 
of Cdiancery beeanii' an instructive school of etjuity; and his de- 
cisions were generally attended with aieh eonvietit)n to the par- 
ties, against w host: interest they wTre given, that their acqiiics- 
ernee usually prevt utctl llic exjien.'e and the trouble of’ appeals. 
As no servile expedient raised him to power, his countrymen 
Iviiew he wandd make na' of none lo support himself in it. His 
private life was the mirror of every virtue : his })icty w^as exalted, 
mtional, and unairecteiU In his conversation was united tlie 
•liniost freedom ofdeliale w-hh the highest good-hreeding, and 
tlie vivacity ol niirtli willi primitive simplicity of manners. 

1 The new C'hancellor. Lor<l Ilardwicke, alter some delay 
twe it to another; because Thomson either tlirough pride, 
♦jv* modesty, or ignorance did not ask for it. 

D 
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of his sisters. In 1 7SS, his ‘ Ag’ameninon ’ was acted, 
and produced him a considcrcihlc sum. Uko most 
mytliological stories, indeed, it was rather endured, 
than np;)lauded. But the endiirers were numerous. 
Pope, who liad favoured the author when in Italy 
with a poetical epistle, eominfif to this tragedy on it’s 
first night, was welcomed to the theatre by a general 
clap. IMr. Quin, likewise, was very kind to lihii upon 
all occasions. 

But his cliief resource he found in the protection 
of Frederick Prince of Wales, who on the recom- 
mendation of his new friend Lyttelton assigned him 
a poision of 100/. per nnn., and always received him 
with tlie utmost courtesy. This distinguished j)atron- 
age, liowever, proved in one instarue pixjiidicial to 
it’s ohj('ct. AMien Thomsoifs " Edward and hdeonora’ 
Avas ready for tlie stage*, the* (diaml)(‘i’lain withheld 
liis lu ence. 'hhis was, naturally, considt*]’ed as ai! 
affront intended to tlie Prince; as tliere was not a 
single I'lassage in tlie jday, whicli could render it ex- 
ceptional)!!*. 

Ilis next di'anuiti<* [lerformaiue Avas the i\ras(|!Kj 
of ‘ Alfred,' in w Inch he Avas assisted by IMr. Malletl. 
It Avas comj)osed, I^y c(Hnmand of liis royal patroii, 
for th(* suinnu'i-eiit( rtainment of a sdect })ariy at 
Cliefden lIou>e on the birthday of tlu* Princess 
Augusta ; and Avas subscfjuently exhiliited, with great 
success, upf)n the pul )lic stage. 

11)1715, his ‘ "*'ancr(‘d and Sigismunda,’ founded 
upon a story in Cil Bias, madi* it\s appearance. I'liis 
was the most suc(X‘ssful of all his dramas, and still 
kee])s it’s jilace in the theatre. It Avants novelty 
of cliaiacter, hoAvever, and variety of incident ; 

4 
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and the diction is in general, too flowery and sen- 
timental. 

Soon afterward, he wrote tlie following letter to his 
sister Jean Thomson, the wife of the Master of the 
Grammar School at Lanark, which affords a pleasing 
proof of fraternal tenderness : 

* IJagleij in JVorcestcrshir€y 

^ MY BEAU SISTEE, (ktoher the Uh, 171-7. 

^ T thought you liad known me l)etter tlian to in- 
terpret my silence into a decay of affection; especially 
as your behaviour has always l)een such, as rather to 
increase than diminish it. Don’t imagine, iKX’ause I 
am a bad correspondent, tliat I can e ver prove an 
unkind IViend and brother. 1 must do mysell' the 
justic'c to tell yon, tliat my aflec tions are naturally 
very fixed and constant; and il' 1 had evei’ reason of 
comjdaint against you (of which, by live, 1 have 
not the least shadow) I am conscious ol’ so many 
defects in myself, as to dispose me to Ik* not a little 
charitable and forgiving. 

‘ ft gives me the truest lieartfolt satisfaction to hear 
you have a good kind husband, and are in easy cirenm- 
slanci's ; wcae they ollierwisc, they uiaild only 
awaken and lieighten my tenderness toward you. As 
our good and tendcr-heai ted ])ari'nts ilid not livi* to re- 
ceive any material testimonies of the highest human 
gratitude I owed tliem (Inan whieh nothing loiild 
have given me eipial pleasure) the only retnvn 1 
<an make them now is, by kiiuliu'ss to tliose they 
left behind them. Would to God poor ld//\ Inul 
lived longer, to luue been a farther witness of the 
"ruth of wliat 1 say, md that I might have had the 

* Tlis sister KKvabetli, married to Mr llcll, hud died some 
time before the date of this letter. 
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pleasure of seeing’ once more a sister who so truly 
cleserved my esteem and love! But she is happy, 
whUe we must toil a little loiij^ev here below : let us 
Jiowever do it cheerfully and gratefully, sup[)ort(‘d by 
tlie pleasing hope of meeting* again on a safer shore, 
Avhere to recollect the storms and difficidties of life 
will not pei’ha})s Jje inconsistent with that blissful 
state. \^oii did right to call your daughter* by her 
name : for you must needs have had a particular 
tender friendship for one another, endeared as you 
WTre by nature, by liaving passed tl)C affectionate 
years of your youth together, and by that great 
softener and ongagen* of hearts, mutual luirdsliip. 
That it was in my power to ease it a little, I ac- 
count one of tlu‘ most exquisite' jdeasurc's of my life. 
But enough of this inelanclioJy, tJiough not unpleas- 
ing, strain. 

‘ I estecMii you for your sensible and disinterested 
advice to IMr. Bell, as you will see by my letter to liim. 
As I a])i)rove entirely of his marrying again, you will 
readily ask me, ' W hy 1 don't marry at all ?’ My cir- 
cumstances liav(*, hitiu'rto, be(‘n so viiriable and un- 
certainin this fluctuating w'orld, as induce' tf) keep me 
IVom engaging in suc h a stati' : and now, though tluy 
are more settled, and of late (w hic h you w ill lu'glad to 
hear) < on^ideralily improved, 1 bc'gin to think mys(‘lt 
too far advanced in life li)r sm h youthful uiulertak- 
ings ; not to mention some other pc'tty naisons, that 
are aj)t to startle tl'(‘ delicac y of diflic ult old baclu'lors. 

I am, however, not a lilth' sus|)icious that, was 1 to 
pay a visit to vScotland (which 1 have* some thouglif 
of doing soon) I might [)ossil)ly lx* tempted to think 
of a thing not easily lepaired, if dune amiss. 1 liavc 
always I)een of opinion, that none make** bettcT w-iv('S 
than the ladies of vScollaud; and yet, w ho more fur- 
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saken than they, while tlie gentlemen are continually 
running abroad all tlio world over ? Some of tliem, it 
is true, are Avise ('nough to return for a Avife. You 
see, I am beginning to make interest already aa itli 
the Scots ladies. But no more ol‘ this infectious suIk 
ject. — Pray let me liear from you now and then ; 
and, though I am not a regular eorrespoiid(*nt, yet 
perhaj:^ I may mend in that resjH'et. Beniemher 
me kindly to your Imshand, and helievc^ me to he 
" Your most alh‘ctionate hrothc r, 

^ James Thomson/ 

Tils ^ Castle of [ndoleiu'e/ an allegoric al poem in 
two ('antos, est(*em(‘d by the best critics the most 
pcadW t and pleasing of all his con\positions, had aj)- 
]K‘arc‘d in 17td. In the Ibllowing five stan/as of it's 
first canto uvo givcai the (liarac'ters f)f Iwttelton, 
whom he also gratefully (omuKanorates as the IMora- 
list, th(‘ Philosopher, tlu* Patriot, the Poet, and tlie 
TIushand (in all, most aecomplislu'd) In the close of 
his * Spring/ ol' (^uin, <>f himself written hy Arm- 
strong, and of his friend and cvcntn:illv his hlc^gva- 
pher tlie [b‘v. Patrick Murdocli, T. U. S. 

‘ Anoll'.cr gurst tljcrc of sense relineil, 

Who telt eaeli worth, lor i very worth he liaJ : 

Serene' yet warm, Immane yet firm his miml, 

A^ iillle touch’d as any man’s with bad. 

Him liirou^di their inmost walks the Muses lad. 

To him the sacred love ot nature lent ; 

And sometimes would he make our valley glad 
When as we Ibund iie would not here he pent, 

To him the better .M'ri this friendly message seat: 

Come, dwell with li- ’ 'IiMv' son of \'irtii<“, come f 
“ But if alas! we ca)\not thee persuade 
« To li(i 1 ontent beneath our peaeel'ul dome, 

Ne evttanoro to quit our quiet glade : 
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Yet wlien, at last, thy toils but ill apaicl 
Shall dead tliy fire and damp it’s heavenly spark. 

Thou wilt be glad to seek the rural shade, 

There to iiuhdgc the Muse and nature mark; 

We then a lodge for thee will rear in flagley Park.” • 

Here whilom ligg’d th’ ilTsopus of the age ; 

Put call’d by Fame, in soul ypricked deep, 

A noble pride restored him to the stage, 

And roused him like a giant from his sleep* , 

Even from liis slumbers wc advantage reap : 

With double lorce th’ enliven’d scene he wakes, 

Yet quits not nature’s bounds. lie knows to keep 
Each due decorum : now the heart he shakes, 

And now* with well-urged sense th’ enlighten’d judgement takei. 

A bard here dwelt, more fat than bard beseems, 

Who void of envy, guile, and lust of gain, 

On virtue still and nature’s pleasing tlicmes 
Pour’d forth Ins unpremeditated strain. 

The world forsaking with a calm distlain, 

Here laugh’d he, careless in his easy seat ; 

Here ([uall ’d, oicircled with the joyous train 
Of moralising sage : his ditty sweet 
He lothed much to write, nc cared to repeat. 

Full oft by holy feet our ground was trod : 

Of Clerks good plenty here you mote espy. 

A little, round, fat, oily man of Ood 
Was one I cliiefiy mark’d among the fry : 

He had a roguish twinkle in his eye, 

And shone all glittering with ungodly dew, 

If a tight damsel chanced to trippen by; 

Which when ohserved, he shrunk into his mew, 

And straiglit would recollect l)is piety anew’.* 

Lyttelton was .low in power, and procured liiin llie 
place of Surveyor (Jeneral of the I.eeward Islands, 
from which after his deputy was paid, lie received 
about 300/. per arm. I'hat deputy was his friend 
Paterson, whose tragedy of ‘ Arniiniiis’ had been pro- 
hibited by the Lord Chamberlain soon after the pub- 
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lication of ‘ Edward and Eleonora,’ and who suc- 
ceeded him sliortly afterward as ])rincipal. 

This was the last work, which he lived to publish 
his * Coriolanus’ being only just completed, when a vio- 
lent fever occasioned by a neglected cold prematurely 
dej)rived his country of the author. His death hap- 
pened August 27, 1748. His execiitoi;;;; were Sir 
George* I iyttelton, and Mr. afterward Sir Andrew 
I\ritc}iel, by Avhose interest tlie orplian tragedy was 
brouglit forward: and iiom it’s profits, combined w ith 
the sale of his manuscripts and other effects, they w ere 
enabled not only to liejuidate all his debts, but also to 
remit a handsome surjJus to his two surviving sisters 
I\[rs. Jean Thomson and xMrs. Mary Craig.f I.yttel- 
ton i: supplied the prologue; and (iuin, who had long 

* It is said, on tlic anthority of Floyer Sydenham, tlic trans- 
lator of i^lato, tliat Thomson was tiui author of a version of the 
work of the Emperor Marcus Autoniims, pulilished in 8vo. in 
171-7. [(n')if. Ixxxvi. Eeb. ISIO, p. lOI. ) 

+ Ot these, tlie first died in 17S‘J without issue; and tlie latter 
in 179^^ Icavini^ a son, Mr. .lanics C’rai^, tlie inttenious architect 
who diew the plan of the new town of Edinhurgli. Ilis other 
sister, Mrs. Ikdl, left two children ; and a hrotlier, who had fol- 
lowed him to England, and lived wiili liiin as liis amanuensis, 
being seized w ith a consumption returnetl to Scotland, and died 
there. 

I Eyttclton, who was pardonably ambitious of being trans- 
mitted to posterity as the friend of genius, and wlio had conse- 
• rated an urn 

Ai.i:\.‘}XD. o PnvF.y 

Poefa rum A / h a n oru m 
PJro a iitiasimo d uicissi mo(juc, 

Vitiorum casfi^j^atnri acerrimoj 
iSapivniid: doctorl siiavisi^ivio, 

.\aciu csia. 

Ann, Horn. M dcc xmv, 

inscribed on an a liandsome building, called * Thomson’^ 
Seat/ • 

^ A 
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lived with Tlioinson in fond intimacy,* did it tme 
justice in tlie delivery of it. As it contains a vivid 
sketch of liis chai'acter, it is here inserted : 

• 1 come not here your candor to implore 
i'or scenes, whose author is, alas ! no more : 

He wants no advocate his cause to plead ; 

You will yourselves be patrons of the dead . 

No party his benevolence confined, 

No sect : alike it flow’d to all mankind. 

He loved his friends — forgive this gushing tear; 

Alas ! I feel I am no actor here — 

He loved his friends with such a warmth of heart, 

So clear of interest, so devoid of art. 

Such generous friendship, such unshaken zeal ; 

No words can spc\Tk it, but our tears may tell. — 

O candid truth, 0 faith without a stain, 

O manners gently firm and nobly plain, 

O sympathising love of others’ bliss! 

Whore will you lind another brea.st like iiis ? 

Such was the Man. The Poet well you know: 

Oft lias he tOLicIi’d your liearts with tender woe. 

Oft in this crowded hous(', with ju.st applause. 

You heard him teach fair \irtue’s purest laws ; 

For his chaste Muse cmployM her lieaveu-taught lyre. 

None but the noblest passions to inspire; 


J/:;j( ni o / inmortali 

JyU'Or.l I'nOMSdN^ 
l\ivhr sufj/iniiSy 
I iri btfiUy 

/Edf'vlam banc fjnam vir?/s dilexn 
Past tnory m i jus ronstrudam 
Dual dc(Jn'at(iar 

GeoRGh, S LyTT ELTON , 

The origin of this frkndship is highly honourable to tin 
actor. Ho is said to have r.-scued the poet (then known to him 
only tiiroijgh his production:) from an arrest, by a present ofa 
hundre l pounds. • 
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Not one immoral, one corrupted thought. 

One line which dying he could wish to blot. 

Oh ! may to-night your favour iblc doom 
Another laurel add, to grace his tomb ! 

Whilst he, superior now to praise or blame, 

Hears not the feeble voice of human fame. 

Yet if to those whom most on earth he loved, 

From whom his pious care is now rotnoved, 

With whom his liberal hand and bount(^ous heart 
Shared all his little fortune could impart; 

Jf to those friends yoiit kind regard shall give. 

What they no longer can I'rom his receive : 

'Hiat, that even now above yon starry pole 
INTay touch with pleasure his immortal soul.’ 

II is rtunains, ns sonit' time before liis dcatli hv omi- 
j)ic(l a small villa in Kmv f.ant% wvre in 

RiclimoiKl (dnirclu nndt'r a pdain sIoik', wiilioiit any 
iT)s('ri|)tion ; and a d('( (‘nt monr.incnl v>as f j( ('U'd to 
liiii ttu'inory in \\ c'stmii'.slor .Xbbf'y, in ITdfi, " oi;t of 
the profits arisin^^ from a s|d;‘iulid idition of iiisAvorks 
published by Millar. A taldct also, with a mtunorial 
iiiscriplirui, was plain'd oti tin' wall in Richmond 
Clnirch in ITiM, 'Idtc Karl ol‘ Buchan likew ist*. w itli 
a view' of ra.i'^iiig to him a nionnmcnl (ui Kdnam Hill, 
c(jll(‘i‘lcil a laryc pfarly ol‘ gvntlcnuut to cclcljralc the 
aniiivcrsarv <*1* !iis biri inlay in fl'.c yiairs I71)d and 
17!H : bnt bi '. ( a.ger (aithusiasni, it may be fcarcal, 
dcfcati'd it’s ow n purpose, 5 i(' has heiai more siic- 
c(‘ssfnl in the moiv* rc(vnt In tai;c(' ol' Burns. 

Inserihed with i^ot ol his own be.intiiul mhlrcss to Philo» 
Sophy, at the ('onelusion of his ‘ Summer; ’ 

* 'Tutor’d by tin sweet Poetry exalts 
Her .'oice to ages; and Informs tlie page 
With.ina>ie, image, sentiment, and thought 
Never to* die ! ’ 
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But his most honourable memorial is to be found 
in the subjoined threnody of Collins. 

Scoir, On the Thames near llichnond, 

* In yonder grave a Druid lies, 

Where slowly winds the stealing wave : 

The year’s best sweets shall duteous rise. 

To deck it’s Poet’s sylvan grave. 

In yon deep bed of whispering reeds 
His airy harp shall now be laid ; 

That he, whose heart in sorrow bleeds, 

May love through life tlic sootliiug shade. 

Then maids and youths shall linger here. 

And while it’s sounds at distance swell, 

Shall sadly seem in Pity’s ear 

To hear the woodland pilgrim’s kru IL 

Hemeinbrance oft shall haunt the shore, 

Vvlien Thames in summer-wreaths is drest. 

And oft suspend the dashing oar 
To bid his gentle spirit rest. 

And oft, as case and health reti c 
To breezy lawn or forest deep, 

The friend shall view' yon whitening spire, 

And ’mill the varied landscape weep. 

Put thou, w ho own’st tliat cartldy !)ed, 

Ah! what w ill every dirge avail ? 

Or tears, wdiieh Love and Pity shed, 

That mourn beneath tlie gliding sail? 

Yet lives there one, wdiose heedless eye 

Shall scorn thy pale slirine gliinmering near? 

With him, sweet hard, may I'aiuy die, 

And joy desert the blooming year 1 

But thou, lorn stream, whose sullen tide 
No sedge-erow n’d .sisters now' attend, 

Now waft me from tlie green hill’s .side, 

W'hose cold turf hides the buried friend. 

And see, the fairy valleys fade ; 

Dun jiight inis veil’d liie solemn view : 

Yet once again, dear parted shade, 

Meek nature’s child, again adieu? 
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The genial meads, assigned to bless 
Thy life, shall mourn thy early doom : 

There hinds and shepherd-girls sludl dress, 

With simple hands, tliy rural tomb. 

Long, long thy stone and pointed clay 
Shall melt the musing Briton’s eyes : 

O vales and wild woods,” sludl he say, 

‘‘ In yonder grave your Druid lies ! ” ’ * 

His person, as lie himself acknowledges, though 
aliovc the middle size, was not the most promising : 
he was, indecxl, rather ro])ust tlian graceful, more 
fat (according to Armstrong) than hard Ijeseems,” and 
of a countenance far from being pleasing. Ilis worst 
ajipcarance was, wlu'u he was seen walking alone in 

1 o this may, not unfitly^ be attaclied in a note the fol- 
lowing address to the shade of Thomson by his highly-gifted 
and. wretchedly-fated countryman, Burns: 

‘ While virgin Spring, by Eden’s flood. 

Unfolds her tender mantle green ; 

Or pranks the sod in frolic mood, 

Or tunes /Eoliaii strains between; 

W hile Slimmer, with a matron pace, 

Retreats to Dry burgh’s cooling shade : 

Yet oft, delighted, stops to trace 
The progress of the spiky blade; 

Wliile Antviinn, benefactoi kind, 

By "iVeeil erects her aged head ; 

Ami sci'.^, with self-approving mind, 

I^^acli creature on her bounty fed : 

While maniac Winter rages o’er 

The hills, w here classic Yarrow'- llmvs ; 

Rousing the turbid torrent’s roar. 

Or sweeping wild a waste of snows— 

So long, sweet B..et of the year. 

Shall bloom ti*.U wTcatli thou w’cll liast won: 

While Scotia, with exulting tear, 

Fredaims that Thomson wiis he** son.’ 
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a pensive mood ; but when liis friends accosted him, 
and entered into conversation, he would instantly 
assume a more amiable aspect. His taste in j)oetry 
luid improved upon the l)est originals, ancient and 
modern. WJiat he boiTows fi'oin his classical pre- 
decessors, he gives us in an avowed and faithful 
paraphrase ; as may be observed in a few Virgilian 
passages of Ins ‘Seasons,’ and in his beautifurphrtiire 
from the Elder Pliny, where the course and gradual 
increase of the Nile are figured l)y the successi\e 
stages of human Ufe : 

‘ The treasures these, lud from the bounded seareh 
Ot ancient knowledge; whence, witli annual pomp, 

Ricli king of floods! o’erflows tlie swelling Nile. 

From his two springs in tiojan’s sunny realm 
Pure-welliiig out, he through flie lucid lake 
Otfair Dainbea jolls his iii/im! •■-treain. 

There, by the Naiads nursed, he sports away 
llis playful ijonllt amid the IVagrant isles, 

Ti lat with iinfadir.g voidure sniilo around. 

Ambitious, tliuiice tlic /NteV^/y river breaks; 

And j>atlierii)g many a I’ood, and copious ted 
\Vitli all (be mellowM Uea.''Ure.s of the sky, 

Winds in progressive majesty along; 

Tlirougb splendid kingdoms now devoIvc.s bis maze, 

Now wanders wild o’er stditary tracts 
()t‘ iite-deserted sand; ’till, ghul to (juit 
Tbe joyless desert, down the aXiibian rocks 
Irum thundcriiig .steep to steep be [tours bis urn, 

And Ngyjit jo} s beneath the spreading waved 

Summer 

JJk* autumn was lii.s lavourito st'ason Ibr [inv'tical 
composition ; and tin' deep silciuv of the* night tho 
time', whidi ht* commoTily dio.s(! for such studies : so 

^.Hic eloquent parallel occurs in Pliny,, N/ If. V. ix. 
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that he was freciucntly heard walking in liis study 
till near morning, humming over what he was to 
correct and transcribe the next day. 'J'lie amuse- 
ments of his leisure-hours ^rcie, civil and natural 
liistory, voyages, and tlie best relations of travellers ; 
and had his situation favoured it, he would certainly 
have excelled in gardening, agriculture, and every 
rural imjfrovemeut and exeicise. 

Although he did not |)erf<)i’m uj)on any instrument, 
he was passionately fond of music, and would some- 
times listen a full hour at his window to the night- 
iiiijales in Richmond (iardens. Nor uas his taste 
less exquisite in the arts of painting, sculpture, and 
architec ture. In his travels he had seen many of the 
most celebrated monuments of antiejnity, and the best 
pr()ducti(jns of modern art ; and had studied them so 
minutedy, and with so true a judgement, that stnne 
of the descriptions in his • Liberty’ place the master- 
pieces in a stronger light, perhaps, than if we saw 
the originals. 

As for the more distinguidiing qualities cjf his 
mind and heart, they are better represented in his 
writings, than they can be Icy the |)en of any biogra- 
pher. There his love of mankind, of his country, 
and of his friends, and his de votion to the Supreme 
Rcing, founded on the most elevated and just coii- 
cej)tions of his ('iK rations and providence, shine out in 
ev ery page. 1 1 is tenderness of heart coin|)rchended 
even the brute' creation ; and to his fellow -mort.;ds 
he was so uniformly alfectionate, that he never inten- 
tionally inflicti'd pain by •■ither his compositions or 
hi.' ecjudiu't. I lis beiic volence however, though fer- 
vent, was nol active. He wcmld bestow, upon idl 
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occasions, what liis purse could supply ; but offices 
of intervention and solicitation he was too sluggish 
to perform. Of such indolence his own affairs sen- 
sibly felt the effect : yet he could never shake it off. 
He was so conscious, indeed, of this part of his cha- 
racter, that he meditated writing an Eastern Talc, to 
be entitled ‘ The l\lan wlio loved to be in Distress.’ 

By Savage, if u e may trust his suspitious evi- 
dence, he w as represented to .lohnson, as ‘ possess- 
ing little of the delicacy of sentiment diffused owi- 
his writings.’ But that he w\as susceptible of the 
purest love, is evident as w ell from his strong attach- 
ment to his ‘ Amanda’ (Miss Young), as from his de- 
scription of the ellect ol' the tender passion in his 
‘ Spring,’ and the j)athetie connnemoi’ation of Miss 
Stanley in his ‘ Summer:’ and Sacage himself al- 
ways rec'orded the constancy of his friendship, evt i) 
for those of his early acquaintance whom the ad- 
vancement of his reputation had left far behind him 
vvith the most eager and deserved praise. 

Among his [leculiarities was, a very inarticniati 
manner of reciting lofty or solemn composition. Dud 
dington, himself a most accomplished readei’, [a-o 
voked by his strange utterance', once snatched a poeii 
out of his hand, telling him that ‘ he did not under 
stand his own compo.sitions.’ llis mode of thinking 
and oi’ expressing his thoughts (says .lohnson) is oii 
ginul. 1 lis blaidv verse is no more the blank veise 
ol Milton, or (jf .my otluT poet, than the i tiymi s el 
Prior are the rhymes of Cowdey. 1 lis numbers, hi' 
pauses, his diction, are of his owm growth ; without 
transcription, without imitation. He thinks in :i 
peculiar sti'.iin, and he thinks, always, as a man oi 
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genius. And blank verse seemed espceially adapted 
to his subject, whicli would have been embarrassed 
by the frequent intersection of the sense necessarily 
arising out of rhyme. His diction is, in the highest 
degi'ee, fluid and luxuriant, though from it’« exu- 
berance it may sometimes be charged with filling the 
car more than the mind. 

He took no part in literary disputes, and was 
tliorefore respected and unmolesti?(l, even by rival 
jroets. This divine temper of mind did not fail rrf it’s 
due reward, 'riie Ix'st aird greatest uren of his time 
honoured him with their friendship and protection : 
tlieir ajrplause attended all his productions ; his friends 
loved him with an enthusiastic ardor, arrd the public 
sincerely lamented his premature death. 

His works, particularly ‘ ’fhe Seasotrs,’ have Ireen 
ticquently reprinted ; and irr 1.702, an edition of them 
both irr rpuirto arrd in octavo, with his last correctiorrs 
arid improvrauents. u as pulrlished by the Ilev. Patrick 
Murdoch, v.'ho prefixed an Account of Ids Life and 
Writings. 


'fri,. VI. 
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HENRY SAIN'r JOHN, 

VISCOUNT BOLlNOlUlOKE* 


[1(J78— 1751.] 


This celebrated statesman was tlie son of .Sii 
Henry St. John, of Lydiard Trego/.e in Wiltshiic. 
by Mary .second daughter and heiress of liobert 
Rich, Earl of Warwick. He was born at Batti'isi ii 
in Surrey, in 1678; and his mother dying young, In 
j)assed his infant years under the care of his grand- 
mother (the daughter of St. John, Chief Justice under 
the Republic) a strict Presbyterian, whose spirituiil 
guide was the well-known Daniel Bui-ge.ss. But 111- 
inipressifjn, vs Inch he received from this cifcumstaiKe. 
was a r<j(jted aversion to that austere party. At 
propel- age he was si.-nt to Eton, and thenci; reinovi l 
to Christ Church, Oxford. In both these |)laces, lii>' 
genius and understanding won him the admiration 
bis eontemporari(;s; but his love of pleasure (ireventc' 
him from gi ing his talents their fair range' ofexn 
tion. Notwithstanding this howi'vcr. such was tli 
general impression of their brilliance, tliat when ii 

* Authoiii riKs, o/ I. uni okc, airfix'' 

to his Work.', UapiuC /'.’itrlutiti, ami .■Imt-i-s ' 

Gi'vnf 1, • 
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left the University, he was considered as one m Jio 
would infallibly make a shining figure in active life. 

United with the graces of a handsome person, he 
had a manner and address irresistibly engaging, a 
quick apprehension, great strength of memoiy, pe- 
culiar subtilty in reasoning, and a masterly elocu- 
tion : but, for some years, all these? extiaordinary 
endowments were lavished in finishing the character 
of a complete rake. Yet, even th(,‘n, be is said 
daily to have dedicated some time to the acejuisition 
of knowledge. lie was tlie friend and protector of 
Dryden in his declining years, and prefixed a copy 
of vei'ses to his translation of Virgil in 1 ()97. 

In 1700, by an alliance in all respects suitable to 
his expectations, he united himself with tlie daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Henry Winchescomb, of Buckle- 
bury in Bi-rkshirc, Bart. ; and, the same year, made 
his first appearance in the House of (’ommons, as mem- 
ber for V^otton Bassett in Wiltshire, which borough 
his father had several times previously represented in 
parliament. 

In this assembly he presently chose his jiarty. 
whifh was that of Harley, now for the first time 
chosen Spieaker ; and by [)ei’severing steadily in the 
same coiilAexion, he established such an inteirst, that 
in April 1704, lie « as appointed Secretary at War 
and of the Marines. This post involving a constant 
correspondence with the Duke of Marlbt)rough, he 
became jx'rfei tly acquainted with the worth of that 
illustrious general.* 


* The hatth's of Blenh< iin anil Raniillics, and the several glo- 
■ ’Ous attempts which the l ^vike made to shorten the struggle by 
*ome decisive action, occurred while St. John was Secretary at 
War. • 
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Upon Harley’s removal from the Seals, in 1707, 
St John following his friend’s fortune resigned his 
employments ; he also followed his example, and be- 
haved, during the whole session, with the utmost 
temper and decorum. In the parliament, which was 
elected in 1708, he had no seat: but upon it’s dis- 
solution in 1710, Harley Ix'ing made Chancellor and 
Under Treasurer of the Exchequer, St. Jolm was 
appointed to the important office of Secretary of 
State. About the same time, he wrote tlie celebrated 
‘ Letter to the Examiner.’ 

This accession of power placed him in a spliere of 
action, which elicited all his abilities. The English 
annals do not exhibit a more trying juncture ; and 
he appeared equal to every occasion of trial. 

He sustained* almost the whole weight of the 
difficulties inemred in negotiating the peace of 
Utrecht ; f and, iti July 1712, was created Baron 
St. John of I.ydiard Tregoze in Wiltsliire, and Vis- 
count Bolingbroke. He was also, in the same year, 
appointed liOrd Lieutenant of the county of Es.sex. 

But these honours by no means satiating his am- 
bition, he formed the design of suj)planting his old 
friend Harley, then Earl of Oxford, in the manage-! 
ment of public affairs ; a project, which proved in the 
issue unfortunate to them both. 

It was not indeed to be expected, that two sucli 

* In tlic new parliament, lie sat as Kniglit for the county ot 
Berks. 

f During his embassy at Paris, he was suspectcil of having 
betrayed the secrets of the English cabinet ; in consequence, 
probably of liis connexion with Madame Tcncin, tdady cquallv 
celebrated for her beauty and her political intrigues, who on 
the instigation of Torcy contrived to steal from him several im* 
portal)', despatches. 
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?»pposite characters, as Mr. Coxe has observed, should 
long or cordially agree. Abounding in wit and 
fancy, and perfect master of polite learning, which 
he knew how to draw forth on all occasions, Boling- 
broke in his private character was without morals 
and without principles ; not only not concealing, but 
rather proud of, his profligacy. He was fond of plea- 
sure, yet never siitfercd his amusements to interfere 
with affairs of importance : affecting to resemble the 
characters of Alcibiades and Petronius by mixing 
pleasure and business, in which, when necessity re- 
(juired his attendance, jfe was so indefatigable that 
he would drudge like a common clerk, (iuick in 
apprehension, easy of access ; not less artful in negoti- 
ation than dei isive and vigorous in action ; clear and 
perspicuous in his stile, but too fond of declamation 
and metaphor; adoj)ting ainl enforcing all the violent 
measures of the Tories, and srorning to temjmi’ise, he 
caballed with the friends of the Pretemder, either 
with a view to place him on the throne, or to obtiun 
the r(Mno\ al of Oxford by their assistance. 

Oxford w as uiiimpeachcd in his })rivate character, 
never offending against morality, either in conversa- 
tion or in action, a tender husbaud and a goml father; 
highly disinterested, and generous. I le prided him- 
seif on ’his high descent, was stiff and formal in his 
‘leportinent, and so forbiddirg in his manner, as not 
to attract or conciliate tlu>se with whom he aetcnl. 
I. earned ami iiedantic; embaiTassed and inelegant, 
both in speaking and writing; etpially an enemy to 
pleasure and business ; extremely ililatory, and fond 
<'l procrastination ; timid in public afl’airs, yet intre- 
pid when his peison only was concerned ; jealous of 
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power, indcfiitij^able in jiromoting the j>etty intrigues 
of the (>)urt, hut negligent in things of itnportance ; 
a Whig in his lieart, and a Tory from ambition ; too 
ready, for temporary convenience, to adopt measures 
wl)ich lie disajiproved, yet unwilling wholly to sa- 
crifice his real sentiments to interest or ])arty ; af- 
fecting tlie niost profound secrecy in all political 
transactions, and mysterious in the ntosi trifling 
occurrences ; liberal in making promises, yet break- 
ing them without seruj)le (a defect which .arose 
more iroin facility of temper, than from design), 
he corresponded at the saij|e time nith the de- 
Ihroued t'aiuily and the TTouse of Hanover, .and 
was therefore neither trusted nor n specled by either 
party, 'riie only point, in wliicli th(‘se two ministers 
agreetl, was the love of literal ine and the patronage 
of leai'iied men ; this rendered their administratioi\ 
eininentiy illustrious. 

The disagreement, naturally cmisetjuent u|)on such 
a discordance of tempers and |)rinci[)les, was heightened 
by a [K'rpetual struggle for power, and the views of 
dis.appointed ambition. A farther cau.se of disgust, 
also, occurred upon the follon ing occasion : 

By the death of an Earl of Bolingbroke. his dis- 
tant kinsman, a short time bi'fore his (aeation the 
barony of Blet.so had d('votved ujion Sir .Andrew 
St. .lohn. But the extinct earldom was promised to 
Mr. St. John : and though with a view to his im- 
portant services in the r>ower House he had been 
prevailed upon to wave, his chaim during tlu' t urreiit 
session, igxm a pi'omi.sc that his rank should he re- 
s{?rved for him at it’s conclusion, he very n.aturally 
resented the ofier of a viscountship ; particularly, ns 
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the Treasurer took care to proeui’C an earldom for 
liimself.* 

J lis own aeeount of tlie Iransai'tion may be ad- 
mitted, perhaps, to justify in some measure the 
niameuvres, to wliich it led : 

“ I continued,” says he, “ in tlie House of Com- 
mons during tliat imjHH'Uint session w hich preceded 
tlie jiea^e, and \vliich by the spirit shown through 
the Avhole course of it, and the resolutions taken in 
it, ri'iidered the conclusion of the treaties practicable. 
Alter this, 1 was dragged into tin* House of Lords 
ill such a manner as to make niy jiromotion a [lunish- 
iiumt, not a rew ard, being there left to did’end the 
treaties alone. 

" It w ould not have bi'en hard (continues he) to 
have forced the Earl of Oxford to u.se me better, 
llis good intiMitions began to be very uhkIi doubted 
of: the truth is, no opinion of his sincerity had ever 
taken root in the party ; and, which w as worse per- 
haps for a man in his station, the opinion of his 
capacity lK‘gan to fall apace. He was so hard pushed 
ill tt'iO House of Lords in the Ix'ginniiig of 1712, 
that be hail been forced, in the middle of the session, 
to persuade the (iueen to make a promotion of 
'rwelve I’eers at once ; which was an unpriH-edented 
and invidious measure, to be excused by nothing but 
the necessity, and handy bv that. In the House of 
C!om uous, his credit was low , and my reputation very 
high. You kimw' the nature of that assembly : they 
grow', like hounds, fon<l of the man who shows them 
game, and by whose haUoo they are used to be en- 

* Bolingbroke was, also, refused the Order of the Garter, al- 
though six vacant ribands were conferred, among wliich Oxford 
"as not forgotu’ii. 
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couraged. The thread of tlie negotiations, wliich 
could not stiind still a moment n itJiout going hack, 
was in my liands : and I)efore another man could 
have made himself master of the business, much 
time would have been lost, and great inconveniences 
would have followed. Some, who opposed the Court 
soon afterward, began to waver then : and, if 1 had 
not wanted tlie inclination, I shoidd have wanted no 
helj) to do mischief. I knew the way of qiatting my 
employments, and of retiring from court when the 
sendee of my party ivipiired it : but I could not 
bring’ myself up to that resolution, when the c-on- 
sc(|uence of it must have been the bn’aking of my 
party, and tlu' distress of the pxdjlic’ nlTairs. 1 thoxjghl 
my mistress treated me ill : but the sense of that 
duty which I owed her came in aid of other consider- 
ntions, and prevailed over my resentment. 'J’hesc 
sentime!>ts, indeed, an? so xnuch out of fa.shion, that 
a man who avows them is in danger of passing for a 
hublxle in the world : y et they were, in the conjum;- 
ture I speak of, the true motives of my conduct; and 
you saw mi’ go on us cheeriidly in the tronblesonit! 
and dangerous work assigned me, as if I had bean 
under the utmost satisfaction. I began, iindex’d, in 
my heart to renounce the Iriendshi]), which till that 
time I had jneserved inviolable, for Oxford. I was 
not aware of all his treachery, nor of the ba.si? and 
little means which he employed then, and continaecl 
to employ afterward, to ruin me in the opinioA of 
the Queen, and everywhere else. I saw, however, 
that ho had no friendship for any body; andtiiat 
with respect to me, in.stead of having the ability to 
render that merit, nhich I endeavoured to aiijj^uirc, 
an additional strength to himself, it became the oi' 
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ject of his jealousy and a reason for undermining- 
me.” 

These animosities at length terminated, on Boling- 
broke’s side, in thoi-ough aversion.* 

His Lordship’s conduct, dtiring the four last years 
of the reign of Queen Anne, bi'ought in (juestion 
both his religious and bis political principles : for, 
though •educated among the Dissenters, and (as it 
has since appeared) attached to no system of religion 
whatever, he became a zealous High Churchman; 
and, while he openly professed an inclination to serve 
the House of Hanover, was secretly occupied in pro- 
moting the interest of the Pretender. Hence it is 
evident, that he humoured the temper of his royal 
mistress at that time, with a view of being made 
Premier. 

Tn 1714), soon after the accession of George I., 
the Seals W('r<‘ taken from him, and all his ])apci-s 
sec'ui'od. Dining the short session however which 
suceeetled, ho applied himself u ith his usual vigour 
to keep uj» the spirit of those, who had been friends 
to the ex-administration, witliout omitting any pro- 
per occasion of testifying his respect and duty to his 
Majesty ; in which ,«|)irit he assistc'd in settling the 
Civil List, and other necessary points. But soon 
after the meeting of the new parliament, finding 
an impeachment of that ministry resolved upon, he 
privately withdrew to France, in the latter end of 
March, 171o, 

Upon his arrival at Paris, he received an invitation 
from the Pretender, then at Bar, to engage in his 

* I abhorred Oxford/^ says he (in his ‘ I.ottcr to Sir W. 
Wyndham *) to that degree, that I could not bear to be joined 
with him in any tasc.’* 
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service. This lie absolutely refused, with the hope of 
preveiitiiig* tlie prosecution against him in England 
from Ix'ing carried to extremities. But on receiving 
intimation from his friends at home of a projected 
i‘evolution, he accepted the offered Secve‘tai*yship ot' 
State at Coimnercy, and proceeding from Dauphine 
for Paris^ instantly set about soliiiting from the 
French Court the succours necessary for the medi- 
tated invasion of England. 

The vote for impeaching him liad j)asse(l the House 
of Commons in the June preceding; and six Articles^ 
had been sent up by them to the Lords : proclama- 
tions were, in due course, issueil for him to surrender; 
and, upon his non-aiipcarance, lie v\ as in Sc^ptember 
attainUxl of liigli treason. 

Upon this oc(*asiori Sir Jos(*[)h .lc*kyl, a gentleman 

♦ The Articles of Impeachment, carried into the I>owcr 
House by Mr, Robert Walpole, were in substance as follows : 

‘ 1, That whereas he had assured the ministers of the Stales 
(ieneral in 1711, by order from her Majesty, that she wouKl 
make no peace but in concert with tliein, he had sent Mr. Prior 
to France tliat same year with proposals of a separate treaty; 

• 2. Tliat he had advised and promoteil the making of a sepa- 
rate treaty or convention with France, which was signed in Se^v 
tember ; 

* 3 . That he had disclosed to M. Mesnager, the French 
Minister at London, this convention, wliich w as the preliminary 
instruction to her Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries at IHrecht in 
()ctol)er ; 

‘ 4*. That her ?*aje.sty’s final instructions to her said Plenipo- 
tentiaries were imparted by him to the Abbe Gualtier, an emis- 
sary of France ; 

* .L That he had discovered to the FVench the manner, in 
which they might make themselves fnasters of Tournay ; and 

‘ 6. That he had advised and promoted the yielding up 
Spain and the West Indies to the Duke of Anjou, at that tiniT 
an er jrny to her Majesty.’ 
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of gi’eat legal knowledge and of the most unl)iassed 
integrity (a member of the Secret Committee) ob- 
served, that ^ there was matter more than enough to 
prove the charge against I^ord Bolingl)roke, though 
nothing in Ins judgement appeared to justify a charge 
against tlie Earl of Oxford.’ * 

It is remarkable, that Br)lingl)roke’s disloyal en- 
gagcmeift witli the Pretender had tlie same unfor- 
tunate issue; lor the year 1715 had scarcely expired, 
when the seals and papers of his new office? ^VQ.lv. 
(Icananded, and by an accusation divided into seven 
Articles, he was impeached of treacliery,f incapacity, 
and neglect. 

Tlius discardcnl abi-oad, he resolved to make his 

* I'here tloes not now, however, remain a doubt, that 
Ijoth tbfse noblemen, in connivance with the (^ueen, had con- 
certed a plan to place the Pretender on the throne of Great 
Ih'itain : that Oxford, in particular, had caballed witli the .faco- 
l)itCsS chiefly in order to overturn the Whig ministry, and to 
facilitate the j)eace ; and that the real cause of his dismission 
from ollice was, his refusal to continue those points, which 
llolingbrok(* offered still to pursue. The whole j)lan and pro- 
gress of tike conspiracy is detailed in the most une(|uivocal man- 
ner by Marshal Herwick, who was prima’pally concerned in the 
correspundeiiCL 

I For this linpntation there docs iiot apj)ear to have been the 
least ground. He even rel’used, in Jiis subscejuent negotiation 
with the Earl of Stair, then Embassador at tiie French court, 
to disclose any confidential sc'^vets, or to betray his Tory 
friends. The read cause of his dismission was, some scurrilous 
expressions uttered, in a state of intoxication, against the Pre- 
tender: in conse([iience of which, after supping with that I\?r- 
^onage one night, and receiving from him assurance of‘ his un- 
i^llerable kindness, he w as -eoeired to surrender the Seals to the 
Ouke of Ormond at nine the next morning. The (iucen- Mother 
in vain attempted to sooth, and to detain, him. He told her, 
in reply, that ‘^h- w as a freeman ; and that he wished his right 
arm might rot ofi; if ever he drew his siv^'rd, or employed Jiis 
in their service.’ 
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peace, if possil)le, at liome; and in a short time, 
with his characteristic activity, he procured, througli 
tlie mediation of Lord Stair (who declared himself 
perfectly convinced of his sincerity) a conditional 
promise of pardon. As a j)ledge of his j)aitial recon- 
ciliation, in 1716 his Majesty created his father Baron 
of Battersea and A^iscount St. .John, with the rever- 
sion to his other sons. lie himself was, however, 
not restored in blood. 

These events drew from him, by way of relief, the 
‘ Comolatio Philosophical' which lu? composed the 
same year under the title of ‘ Reflexions upon Exile.' 
lie had, also, written about the same pej-iod se\'eral 
letters in answer to the charge brought against him 
by the Pretender and his adherents ; and, in ] 717, he 
published a vindication of bis whole conduct with 
respc'ct to the 7\)ries, in the form of ‘ A I.etter t(» 
Sir William Wj ndhani.’ In this, he dnnv so striking 
a picture oi' the Jacobite counsc'ls abroad, and of the 
bigotry of their Prince, as must have had a great 
ellect in detaching the respc'ctable English Tories 
from their cause. He now, likewise, married fljrhis 
second w ife the niece of Madame de Maintenon, 
widow of the Marquis de Villette, with w hom he 
received a very large fortune, encumbeied however 
by a long and troubh'somc law-suit. 

With this lady he passed his time in France till 
172.3 ; w hen, on the breaking up of the parliament, 
his Majesty was pleased to grant him a full jiardon 
Upon the first notice of this favour, the exjicctation 
^ of which had guided his political conduct for several, 
yeai’s, he returned to his native <;ountry.* >..< 

U. 

* hisliop Atterbury, who was banished at this 'very juncture, 
learning on being set asliore at Calais that Bolingbrokc was 
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He now wrote letters of tlianks to the King, Lord 
Townshend, and tlie Duchess of Kendal at H.anover, 
and behaved in the most servile manner to Waliwle. 
Why the latter, usually so prudent, should at last 
have concurred in a prf ject enabling Bolingbroke to 
settle in England, and (as was, eventually, the case) 
to harass his administration, it has usually been a 
perplexing problem to determine. He had known 
the exile from his early youth, and was fully awai’e 
of his talents, his turbulence of temper, and his 
fawning and faithless character. It is now ascer- 
tained, on the authority of Sir Robert himself, that 
the bill for his restoration was brought forward by 
the express commands of his Sovereign, in obedience 
to the wishes of the Duchess of Kendal, to whom 
Bolingbroke had made a present of 11,000/. Arduous, 
howevt'i-, as the affair was (being opposed among 
others by iMr. iMethuen, at that time Comptroller of 
the Househoki, and several members who almost 
uniformly suj)ported the measures of government) it 
was carricil by !230 votes against 1 1 .‘J. 

This ^t has been pronounced the most unpo])ular, 
as wf ll'as the most imlccent, in which Walpole ever 
engaged. 'Flu* very person, for whom he consented 
to incur so much oblo(juy. was hinuself exasperated 
by it: “ Here 1 am,” he observed, in an epistle to 

tliere on his /■oturii to England, oxclainicd, “ Then I am ex- 
changed.”, And, from the following circumstances, it may be 
Concluded, that the prelate’s conjecture was well founded : 
liolingbroke’s pardon was granted immediately after the act for 
banishing Atterbury hud received the royal assent; and both 
these measures had been mo't strenuously urged by the same 
individual. Lord Harcourt. Sir liolicrt Walpole, likewise, who 
displayed no particular hostility against the Bishop, had warmly 
'’l>posed the retujn of tlie Fix-Secrelary. 
i 
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Swift, “ two thiMs restored, my person safe (unless 
I meet hereafter with harder treatment, than even 
that of Sir Walter Ralej^h) and my estate, with all 
the other proj)ei‘ty I have acquired or may aecpiire, 
secured to me. But the attainder is kept carefully 
and pnidently in force, lest so corrupt a member 
should come again into the House of liOrds, and his 
had leaven should sour that sweet untainU^d mass. ' 
About the same time, likewise, he addressed a letter 
to the King relative to the promise which had beep 
made to him of a full restitution, and throwing' al 
the blame of the failure upon the Minister, whom lu 
accused of meanness and treachery, declared himsel 
his decided enemy,*' effected a reconciliation will 
the Tories whom he had recently reviled, and joiner 
Pulteney and the disconhmted Whig's. 

.After some time, di.ssatisfied and disgusted, la 
settled w ith his lady at Dawley near l/xbridge, in 
IMiddlesex, which he rendered highly interesting liy 
rural and elegant embellishn\('nts. 

Of his mode of life, in this r<'tir('inent, we have n 
sketch in a letter from Po|x* lo Dean Swift, dated 
“ Dawley, June 8, 1728; ' 

“ I now hold the pen for my I.ord Bolingbrokc. 
who is reading youi' letter between two haycocks: 
but his attention is somewhat diverted by casting his 
eyes on the clouds, not in admiration of what you 
say, but for fear of a shower. He is plea.sed witli 

* Bolingbroke, it has been remarked, too frequontiv Tails info 
the error of which he has accused Clarendon, that of dra^vin^' 
characters of persons incompatible with their actions. Inh'’ 
portrait of Walpole, .Mr. Coxe declares him ‘ guilty of tlie gross- 
est misrepresentation and the most exaggerated malice.’ h i* 
sketched as not containing a single virtue. , 
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your jJacing him in the triumvirate lietween youi-soll' 
and me ; though he says, that ‘ he doiil)ts he shall 
fare like Lepidus : while one of us runs away with 
all the |K>wer, like Augustiis ; ami another with all 
the jdcasure, like Antony.” It is upon a foresight of 
this, that he ha.s fitted up his farm ; arid you will 
agree, that this scheme of retreat is not founded 
upon wicak appearances.’ And he himstdf thus ad- 
dresses the 'Dean : “lam in my farm, and here I 
shoot .strong and tenacious roots : I have ‘ ctiught 
hold of the earth,’ to use the gardener’s phrase ; and 
neither my enemies, nor my friends, will find it an 
easy matter to tran.splant me again.” 

Haj»py w'ould it have In'en for liiin, if he could 
have verified his anticipations ! But tin; st>eds of am- 
bition were too deeijly rooted in his constitution. 
Pining after the recovery of his seat in the I louse of 
Eoi’ds, and some share in the government, under 
the visitation of disappointment about the year 
1726 he became a wnirm anti-ministerial writer, and 
tlistinguished himself for several years 1)V a multitude 
of [)icces drawn up \\ ith great ^ igour and freedom. 

In the height of thi'se political disput<'s, however, 
he found (K'casional leisun* for tin* meditations of 
philo.sophy, and composed .souse essays upon meta- 
physical subjects. His state-polemics finally termi- 
nated in 1730, ujKsn a disagivesnent with his jn-in- 
cipal coadjutors Pulteney and others, whom he 
charged with ju’ivate views; :ind he again retired into 
France, Avith the lidl irsohition of never more en- 
gaging in public business. “ Plsito,” he obseiwes, 
“ceased to act for the eommonAA ealth, Avhen he* 
ceased to pe.'\snade : and Solon laid down his arms 
before the jjybnc iuaga;^;ines, when Pisistratus grew 
1 
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too strong to be opposed any longer with hopes of 
success.” These examples he followed, not however 
without collecting his utmost force to give a parting 
blow to the minister ; which, of all Ms masterly com- 
positions, is generally accounted the best. 

He had, now, passed his sixtieth year ; had pushed 
matters as far toward reinstating himself in the full 
possession of his former honours, as mere talents and 
application could go ; and was at length satisfied 
that the decree was irreversible, and that the doors of 
the cabinet were finally shut against him. 

If, in the decline of his life, he became less con- 
spicuous, he became more amiable ; and he was far 
from suffering the hours to slide away unimproved, 
or unproductive. 

He had not been long at his reti'cat near Fontain- 
bleau, when he began a course of ‘ Lettei*s on the 
Study and Use of History.’ It was obvious, how- 
ever, that a person of his active ambition must lie 
strikingly open to l idicuh*, in assuming an air of phi- 
losophical contemplation. He saw it; and to obviate 
the sneer, addressed a ‘ le tter to Lord IIathuiirt» 
upon the true Use of Ketirement and Stuily;’ in 
wliich he defends himself in the following able 
manner : 

“ To set about <icquii’ing tlio habits of meditation 
and study late in life, is like getting into a go-cart 
with a grey beard, and learning to walk when we 
have lost tlie use of our legs. In geiUTal, the foun- 
dation of a ha[)py old agt; must be laid in yautli : 
and in j)aitic»dar he, who has not cultivated his 
reason young, w ill be utterly unable to improve it 
ohl. Manmt ingenia senibus, viodb permuneant 
studhm cl industria. 
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“ Not only a love of study, and a desire of knoM^- 
ledge, must have grown up with us ; but such an in- 
dustrious application likewise, as rec^uires the whole 
vigour of the mind to be exerted in the pui’suit of 
truth through long trains of ideas and all those dark 
recesses wherein man, not God, has hid it. 

“ This love, and this desire, I have felt all my 
life ; aod I am not (piite a stranger to this industry 
and application. There has been somc'thing always 
ready to whisper in my ear, while T ran the course of 
pleasure and business. Solve scnescenteni malurh 
sanus equum. But my genius, unlike the demon of 
Socrates, whispered so softly, that veiy often I heard 
him not in the hurry of those })assions by which I 
was transported. Some calme]’ hours there were : in 
them 1 hearkened to him. Reflexion had often it’s 
turn ; and the love of study, and the desire of know- 
ledge, ha\'e never (juite ahandoned me. 1 am not, 
therefore, entirely unprepiircd for the life T Ai ill lead ; 
and it is not v ithout reason, that 1 ])romisc‘ myself 
more satisfaction in the latter part of it, than I ever 
knew in the former.” 

Upon tile death of his father in 17 l~, he retAimed 
to England, and settling at Battei’sea (the ancient 
seat of his family) passed the remainder of his days 
in retirement. 

After the conclusion of the war in 174H, the mea- 
sures taken in the administration seem to hav(' been 
less repugnant to his notions of political inudcnice. 
Wliat these were, may l)e partly inferri'tl from his 
reflexions written in 174f), ‘ On the present State* of 
the Nation, principally with regard to her Taxes 
‘Old Debts, raid on the (causes and Gonseiiuences of 
them.’ His hisi work jiublishcd during’ his life u as, 

VOL. Vi. r 
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‘ Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism, and the Idea of 
a Patriot King,’ 1749 ; at which period, the prospect 
of the succession of a Prince, indebted to no party 
for his crown, seemed to him a proper oppoitunity for 
inculcating the noble lesson of goveraing upon pure 
patriotic principles. 

This undertaking was left unfinished, nor did he 
long survive it. He had often Avished to bre^^the his 
last at Battersea ; an event, Avhich happened to him 
November 15, 1751, on tlie verge of foxirscore.* 
His remains were inteired, with those of his ances- 
tors, in the parish-church at that place; and a marble 
monument Avas erected to his memory, with the fol- 
loAving inscription : 

Here lies 

Henry St. JoiiN; 

In tlic reign of Queen Anne 
Secretary of War, Secretary of State, 

Ami Viscount Boeincbuoke. 

In the days of King George I. 

And King George II. ; 

Something more and better. 

His attachment to Queen Anne 
Exposed him to a long and severe persecution. 

He bore it with firmness of mind ; 

The enemy of no national part)^ 

The friend of no faction ; 

Distinguished under the cloud of a proscription, 

Which had not been entirely taken off, 

By zeal to maintain the liberty 
And to restore the ancient prosperity 
Of Great Britain. 

As he left tio children, and survived all his brother?, 
the estate and honour descended to his nephew, whom 
he constituted likcAvise his testamentary heir. 


* His second wife died some years before him 
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The political character of Lord Bolinghroke is 
sufficiently elucidated by the history of his life. It 
was, manifestly, that of a confident and ambitious 
man, who could ill brook u superior ; and was little 
scrupulous in the pursuit of power, or the gratification 
of resentment. As a conspicuous figure in the lite- 
rary annals of his time, he demands a more paiti- 
cular ccf»)sideration. It is agi’eed, that among the 
prose-\vriters of his age (indeed, of any age of 
English literature) scarcely any one can bo found, 
who has united more exceffi iicc's of stile ; his ele- 
gance, perspicuit}’, and strength being accomjianied 
with a graceful ease vaii'ly to lie nu;t with in 
those, who have not been conversant %\it}) busi- 
ness and the w'oiid. B'^hen he api)cars as tlie cor- 
respondent of Swift and Pope arnitSf a constella- 
tion of wits, he is distinguished by a polished free- 
dom and air of good com|tany, which constitute the 
perfi'ction of epistolary wiiting; and. in his more 
elaborate compositions, lie is ecpially free from the 
marks of eP'ort or constraint. “ Whatever subject (says 
Lord (djesterfield) he either speaks or w rites upon, 
lie adorns wdth the most splendid elorpience ; not a 
studied or laboured clo(|ueiice, but a flow ing hapjii- 
ness of diction, whi< h is become so habitual to him, 
that even his most familiar conversations would bear 
the press without the least correction as to method 
or stile.” 

With respeid to the matter of In's writings, those on 
political subjects are in a great measure of ti'inporary 
interest, and tinged wit** his owm particular views; but 
; fbe ‘ I.etters on History,’ and those on ‘ Patriotism,’ 
■,are of more genoi al import. In the opinioji of some 
; critics, however, they arc ratfier superficial and dccla 

F 2 
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matory, than solid and profound. As a philosophical 
moralist, his sentiments are displayed with great bril- 
liancy in Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ of which celebrated 
poem the plan and design are avowedly his ; and some 
of the finest illustrations, which are most admired in 
their poetical dress, have been found sketched by 
him in prose. To Pope he was, indeed, for many 
years, a “ guide, philosopher, and friimd ; ” 'the ob- 
ject of his higliest admiration, and Avarmost attach- 
ment ; noi’ is there a more finished jiassage in all 
that poet’s works, than the encomiastic address to St. 
John, Avliich concludes the Essay. 

The care and advantage of his manuscripts lu; 
bequeathed to iMallett, who pitblished one A'olume 
8vo. in 175.3, and four more in the' following year;* 
in Avhich the trustee consulted his own ])rofit rather 
than his noble benefactor’s reputation, if ive may 
argue from a presentment of these works by the 
Grand Jury of Westminster, in IT-')!, ‘ as tending, 
in the general sc^ipe of sevc'ral pieces tlu'iein con- 
tained, as well as many particular e.x])ressions which 
had been laid before them, to the subversion of reli- 
gion, government, and morality ; and l)ei ng, also, 
against his majesty’s pt'ace.’ His writings, however, 
met with a stilt more effectual and apjjropriate rel'u- 

* The wild and pcriiieious ravings under the name of ‘ I’liiic- 
Kopliy,’ which were thus ushered into the world, gave great 
olf'enee to all w,,lt-i)! ineiple(l men. .lohnson luairing of ihet 
tendency, which nobody disputed, was roused with a just in- 
dignation, and pronouiieed this niemoralilc' sentence upon tlie 
author and his editor : “ .Sir, he was ;i scoundiel aiul a co'varil: 
a scoundrel, for charging :i hliinderhuss against religion and luooe 
hty ; a coward, hccaitse he had not resolulioit to Hn; it off h'"'" 
self, hut h-ft hiill' a crown to a heggarly Seotchman to tiraw tint 
trigger after his de:ith.” (lioswell’s ‘ J.//c of Johnson,’) 

1 
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tation from the^ piililic, who justly appear to have 
paid them very little attention.* 

* Warburton to Hurd, 1751. ** I believe I have lost an 
enemy in Lord Bolingbrokc. I am sure, Jleligioa and the State 
has. I question whether w^c shall see any of liis MSS. His 
‘ Apology for his Public Conduct/ which 1 have seen, affects 
too many parties to see tlie light; and his ‘ Apology for his 
private Opinions’ would shock the people too much, dissolute 
as they are now grown. Ilis ‘ Letters concerning the Use of 
reading History’ (the best of his works, as his ‘ Patriot King* 
I think is the w^orst) I suppose we shall sec, because there are 
printed copies in several hands. It is in two volumes, 8vo. It 
was this work, which occassioned his aversion to me. There is a 
dissertation in it against the Canon of Scripture, which I told 
Mr. Pope w’as full of absurdities and false reasoning, and would 
discredit the work : and, at his desire, I drew up a paper of 
Remarks upon it, which Lord Bolingbrokc never forgave. He 
wrote an answer to it in great wrath and muc!i acrimony ; but, 
by the persuasion of a great man, suppressed it.’* 
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Dr GEORGE BERKELEY was the .son of Wil- 
liam Bei’kclcy of Thomas Town, in the county of Kil- 
kenny, whose father after the Restoration (the family 
having’ suffered greatly for their loyalty to Charles !•) 
was appointed to the Collectorship of tlie (hrstonis 
at Belfast. He was horn INIareh 12, 1684, at 
Kilcrin, near Thomas Town ; received the first part 
of his education at Kilkenny, under Dr. Hinton; 
and w as admitted a pensioner of l'‘rinity (k)llcge, 
Dublin, at the age of fifteen, under the tuition of 
Dr. Hall. In Jum*, 1707, he was atimitted a Fellow 
of the society ; having- jtreviou.sly sustained with lio- 
nour the very trying examination, which the candi- 
dates for that preferment are by tlu; statutes re(|uir(' 
to undergo. 

Tin; first j, oof, whicli he gave of his litei’ary ali 
lities, was his ‘ Arithmclica abaqae Algebra ant Ev 
elide demonstrata which, from the preface, he ni 
pears to have written Ijefiu’c he was twenty years ole 
though he did not [)ublis]i it till 1707. It is follows 


* AuxnoniTiES. Life prefixed to his' Works. 
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by a Mathematical Miscellany, containing some very 
ingenious obsei’vations and theorems. 

His ‘ Theory of Vision’ was (uiblished in 1709. 
This, as Dr. Reid observes, was the first attempt to 
distinguish the immediate operations of the senses from 
the conclusions we habitually deduce from our sensa- 
tions. The author clearly shows, tliat the ('onnexion 
between the sight and the touch is tlie effect of halnt : 
insomuch that a person born blind, and suddenly 
made to see, would at first be utterly unable to fore- 
tell how the objects of sight would nflect the sense 
of touch, or indeed whether they ^v■ere tangible or 
not ; and that until experience had repeatedly taught 
him, what events were concomitant with his sensa- 
tions, he woidd be incapable of forniing any notion 
of proximity or distance. 'Fhese, and other inter- 
esting positions have since been e\[)erimentally veri- 
fied ; more especially in the instance of tl)t.' young 
man (couched at fointeen years of age, in ITiiO) 
tvhose case is recorded at the end of Cheselden’s 
‘ Anatom which has since been tiuoted and copied 
by numerous writers on the science of the human 
mind.* 

His ‘ Principles of Human IvnuAv ledge’ aj)peared 
in the ensuing year. Addicted to the reading of ro- 
mances, disgusted with the metaphysics then received 
in the University, and imp.isitively attentive to the 
operations of the mind, which had been exi)loretl 
about that time by iNlalelwauehc and Locke, he de- 
rived probably from tlu ae* sources his disbelief of the 
existence of matter. In the introduction to this 

* A vindication of the ’ Tl’.cory of Vision ’ was publisiied by 
Dr. Berkeley in U315. 

1' When his '• Principles uf Human Knowledge’ were first 
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work, he objected to Locke’s doctrine of Abstract 
Ideas. Locke had asserted, that ‘ the mind is 

published, he sent copies of the work to Dr. Clarke and Mr. 
Whiston. What effect it produced upon the latter, the reader 
may possibly be entertained with learning from his own words : 
^ And perhaps it will not be here improper, by way of caution, 
to take notice of the pernicious consequence such metaphysical 
SLibtilties have sometimes had, even against common s?nse and 
common experience ; as in the cases of those three famous men, 
jMons. Leibnitz, 3Ir. Locke, and Mr. Berkeley. [The first, in 
his pre-established Harmony : the second, in the dispute with 
Limborch about Human Liberty.] — And as to the third-named, 
Mr. Berkeley, he published, A.D. 1710, at Dublin this meta- 
physic notion, that matter was not « real thing; nay, that 
the common opinion of it’s rcalitj/ was groundless, if not ridi- 
culous.” He was pleased to send Dr. Clarke and myself, each of 
us, a book. After we had both perused it, I went to Dr. Clarke, 
and dibcoinsed with him about it to this effect; that I, not being 
a metaphysician, was not able to answer Mr. Berkeley’s subtile 
premises^ tliough I did not at all believe his absurd condnsiou. 
I. therefore desired that he, who was deep in such subtilties, but 
did not appear to believe I\Ir. Berkeley’s conclusions, would 
answer him: which task he declined. 1 speak not these thing.s 
with intention to reproach either Mr. Locke, or Dean Berkeley. 

I own the lattor’.s great abilitie*; in other parts of learning ; and 
to his noble design of settling a (’ollcgc in or near the Wei't 
Indie-s for the instruction of the natives in civil arts and in the 
principles of Chri.stianity, J licartily wish all possible success. 
It is tlie pretended rnetaphysic science itself, derived from the 
sceptical di.spute.s of the (rreck philosophers, not those particular 
great men wiio have been unhappily imposed on by it, that I 
complain of. Accordingly, when the famous Milton had a mind 
to represent the ’wiin reasonings of wicked spirits in Hades, h ' 
described it by their endless train of metaphysics, tliu.-' : 

* Others apart sat on a bill retired, &c.’ 

J^ar, Losty 11. 5.57—561 

Many years afterward, at Mr. Addison’s instance, there 
a meeting of Drs. Clarke and Berkeley to discuss this spcculativt^' 
point, and great hopes were founded upon ihe conferciwe 
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capable of leaving out of the complex idea of an 
individual whatever constitutes it’s pcculisirity, and 
thus obtaining an abstract idea, wherein all the par- 
ticidars of the same kind equally partake.’ Berkeley 
affirmed, that ‘ we had no abstract ideas ; but that, 
in cases where such ideas have been supposed to 
exist, the object of attention is some general j)ropo- 
sition oii truth, which being applicable to a great 
number of individuals may be used for their classi- 
fication,’ 

In 1712, the principles inculcated in INlr. Locke’s 
‘ Two Ti’eatises of Government’ seem to have turned 
his attention to |)assivc obedience ; in support of 
which,, he printed the sid)stance of three Common- 
place.s, delivered by him that year in the t:olIegc- 
ehapel ; a work, wliich had suhserpiently nearly done 
him some injury in his fortune. Lord Galway, to 
whom he had been recommended by their late iMa- 
jesties for jn-eferment in Ireland, having heard of 
those sermons, represented him as a .Jacobite. Ilis 
friend ]\i i'. INlolyneux. how ev('i’. removed this impres- 
sion by producing the wt)rk in qtiestion, and show ing 
that it contained nothing but j)rinciples of loyalty to 
tlie existing establishment. 'I'liis w as the' first intro- 
eluetion of Dr. Berkeley to the aeijuaiutanee of Queen 
Caroline. 

In February 1713, he published in I.ondon a 
farther defence of his celebrated system of inima- 

I lie parties, however, separ.'ucd without being able to come to 
any agreement. Dr. B. dcela-ed liiiiiself ‘ not well satisfied with 
t-ie conduet of liis antagonist on tlic occasion, who though lie 
^ould not answer, had not candor enough to own iirmself con- 
vinced.’ But the ooinplaints of disputants against each other, 
especially on .subjects of this abstruse nature, should be heard 
with suspicion. 
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terialism,^' in ‘ Three Dialo}:^es between Hylas and 
Philoiious/ Acuteness of parts, and a beautiful ima- 
gination, were so conspicuous in his writings, that 
his reputation was now establislied ; and his company 
was courted, even w here his opinions did not find 
admission. Two gentlemen of opposite principles 
concurred in making him known to the learned 
and the great; Sir Richard Steek% and 1>.\ Swift. 
For tlie former he wrote seveial papers hi tlie 
Guardian, f and at liis house became accjuftinted 

These works, according to Hume, “form the best lessons ol‘ 
scepticism, wliich arc to be found cither among the ancient or 
modern philosophers, Baylc not excepted.’^ Beattie, also, con- 
siders them as having a sceptical tendency. If Berkeley’s argu- 
ment be conclusive, he adds, it ‘ proves that to be 1‘alse, whieli 
every man must necessarily believe, every moment of liis life, tu 
be true ; and that to be true, whicli no niati since the foundation 
of the world was ever capable of believing for a single momont.* 
Berkeley’s doctrine attacks the most incontestable dictates ol 
common sense, and })reteud.s to demonstrate that the clci][f5est 
princijilcs of luiman conviction, and those which have deto* 
mined the judgement ol’ men in all ages (and by wliich the 
judgements of all rcasonal)le men must bi* determined) arc, (Jfer- 
tuinly, fallacious, it ought to be remembered, that the author 
broached liis opinions ujion this abstruse subject, before lie 
twenty seven, 'll icy are explained, and confuted, at gireat 
length by Dr. Ueid {Inlrllccl. JVnvnSj x. xi.) 

t He had a guinea and a dinner with Steele, for every j^per 
which he contributed. "J'hc Nos. claimed for him by life son 
and otlier:*, are '27, 39, 19, .7.5, ()2, (>9, 70, 77, 8d, 

S9, and J29; of most of which the principal design itf, to ex- 
plain and dei’em. .'-omic branch of the evidences of ('hri 3 tmnilv 
against the ‘ freethinkers’ of the age, as they were somewhat inv 
properly called, or to elucidate it’s peculiar doctrines iik a popu- 
lar manner. The stile is, thend’ore, plain and perspicuous, und 
tlie arguments such as arc easily comprehended rcinem- 
b^ed. In Nos. 35 and 39 a huniorou.s turn is givcn^lo the sub- 
ject of free-thinking by a very ingenious device. Of No. Sf 
howcwcT, the first publication opposed to (hillin.s’ superficial and 
iUfi)eral ‘ Discourse,’ some* have claimed the merit for Stcelcx 
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with Mr. Pope, with whom he continued to live in 
strict friendship during his life: and Swift, beside 
introducing luin to I.ord Berkeley of Stratton (to 
whom he dedicated his last-published ‘ Dialogues 
between Hylas and Philondus ’) and other valuable 
characters, recommended him to the celebrated Earl 
of Peterborough, Embassador to tlie King of Sicily 
and the* other Italian States, as Chaplain and Se- 
cretary. 

At lieghorn, his Lordship’s well-known activity 
induced hun to leave Berkeley with the greater 
part of his retinue behind him for upward of three 
months, while he discharged the l)usiness of his em- 
bassy in Sicil)'. In tliis <‘ity a little incident befel 
the new Chaplain, with the relation of wliich housed 
sometimes to amuse bis fi’icnds. Basil Kennctt, 
Chaplain to the English factory at I.cghorn, the only 
place in Italy w'here the iMiglish sorvic-e was tole- 
rated by the government.* had r(u|U('stcd him to 
preacli for him one Sunday, 'flic day following, as 
Berkeley was sitting in his chamber, a procession of 
priests in surplices, attended by ulhei formalities, en- 
tered the room, and without taking tin* least notice of 
the wondering inhabitant mcK bed (piite round it, 
rautt^Ulj certain prayers, llis fears immediately 
suggested to him, that this must be a visit from the 
Iiwpiisition, who had hear'* uf his having otficiated 
)x;fore heretics without liceme the day before : he 
v/as therefoj'o tlelighted to learn that this was the 
reason appointed by the Romish Calendar for so- 

* This favour had recently been obtained from the Grand 
Duke, at the particular instance of Queen Anne. 
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lemnly blessing the houses of all good catholics from 
rats and other vermin! 

In August 1714,* he returned to England with 
Lord Peterborough; and his hopes of preferment 
through this channel expiring with the fall of Queen 
Anne’s ministry, he some time afterward embraced 
an advantageous offer made him by Dr. St. George 
Ashe, Bishop of Clogher, of accompanying diis son 
ill a tour through Europe. 

At Paris, having now more leisure than when he 
first passed through that city, he paid his resjxicts 
to his rival in metaphysical sagacity, the illustrious 
INIalbranche. He found Jiini in his cell, cooking 
in a small pipkin a medicine for an mflammation 
upon his lungs. The conversation naturally turned 
on Berkeley’s system of iinmaterialism, of Avhich the 
other had received some knowledge from a transla- 
tion recently published. But the issue of their debate 
proved tragical to iMalbrauche. In the heat of dis- 
putation, with the natural impetuosity of a man of 
parts and a I’renchinan, he raised his voice so high, 
that he brought on a violent iruireasc of his disordi'r, 
which carried him off in a few (biys, f 

In this second excursion, Mr. Berkeley employed 
upward of four years; and, beside all the places 


* Toward the close of this year, Berkeley had a fever ; in de- 
scribing the event of w..ich to his friend Swift, Dr. Arbuthnot 
could not forbear indulging a little pleasantry on Ids sysiein. 
‘ October 19, I’oor philosopher Berkeley lias now the 

idea of health, which was very Jiard to produce in liim ; for he 
had an idea of a strange fever on him so strong, that it was very 
hard to destroy it by introducing a Contrary one.’ 
t He died October 13, 1715. 
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usually visited by travellers in what is called the 
Grand Tour, explored some which are less fre- 
quented. In particular, he traversed Apulia (whence 
he addressed an accurate and entertaining account 
of the tarantula to Dr. Freind), Calaljria, and the 
whole island of vSicily. This last country, indeed, 
engaged his attention so strongly, that he had in- 
dustvioii.-ly compiled very considerable materials for 
a Natural History of it : but unfortunately these, 
with a .lournal of his transactions, w'ere lost in 
the jiassage to Naples; nor could he be prevailed 
uj)on afterward to commit them a second time to 
pape?‘. \Miat an injury tlie literary world has sus- 
tained by this mischance, may in part be collected 
from the specimens still extant of his talent for lively 
description, in his letter to INIr. Pope concerning the 
island of Inarime,* dated Naples, (h tobei’ 22, 1717; 
and in another from the sanu' city to J)r. Arhuthnot, 
giving an account of an eruption of Mount \'esuvius,f 

* Now hchia, in the Fiay of Naples 

f Ids tticor}' on tlie cause of volcanic phenomena, as commu- 
nicated in conversation to liis friciuis, was tlie following : ‘ All 
the remarkable volcanoes in die « oil ',’ lie observctl, ‘ were near 
♦ III’ sc.i. It was his opinion, therefore, thatavacuuin being made 
in the bowels of the earth by a vast body of inllaniinable matter 
taking fire, the water ruslied in, and was converted into steam ; 
a simple cause, indeed, but snllicient (in bis appreliension) to 
produce all tlie eU'ects be assigned to it, as appears from Savery’s 
h’e-engine for raising wati r, and from die .I’.olipile. To sub- 
terraneous fires, also, be ascrilu-d oilier great elfeets. These con- 
stantly burning, but altciing tlieir operation ac(;ording to the 
various quantities or kinds i..' coiabustible materials they happen 
I meet with, send tip exlr hitions more or less of this or that 
s]iL’tics,wliieh diverst !y fermenting in the atmosphere produce un- 
certain variable winds and tom|H‘ats,” (Letter, dated Teb. 20, 
n-t?). In auotlfcr papei ho quotes Count 'I'ezzani of Catania, as 
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which he had the good fortune to have more than 
one opportunity of examining very minutely. 

On his way homt^ward, he drew up at Lyons a 
curious tract De Motu, which he sent to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, the subject being pro- 
posed by that assembly ; and committed it to the 
press, shortly after his arrival in London, in 1721. 
But from these abstruse speculations he wan drawn 
away for a while by the humanity of Iiis temper, and 
his concern for the public welfare, during the opera- 
tion of the fatal South Sea Scheme in 1720. Upon 
this occasion, he employed his talents in writing ‘ An 
Essay toward preventing the Ruin of Great Britain,’ 
which was printed at London in 1721. 

Upon his return, iMr. Pope introdiiced him to Lord 
Burlington, W ho conceived a high esteem for him on 
account of his taste and skill in arcliitecture ; and 
recommended him to the Duke of Grafton, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. This Nobleman took him 
over to his native island as one of his Chaplains, in 
1721, after he had been absent thence upwaud of 
six years. He had been elected a Senior Fellow of 
his College, in 1717; and he now took the accumu- 
lated degrees of B. U. and D. D. 

having refurred to this cause titc memorable earthquake of 16 ’ 92 , 
which of the 25,000 inhabitants of tliat city swallowed up 18, (XK); 
terra bollode. di solle in supra, “ a sort of subsultive motion over 
accounted the most dange ous.” This paper he concludes with 
the following impressive paragraph : “ llritain is an island — 
•maritiuM aulem muxime ipialiwilnr , saith I’liny ; and in this 
island arc many mineral and sulphureous waters. I see nothing 
in the natural constitution of London, or the parts adjacent, that 
should render an earthquake impossible, or improbable. Whether 
there be any thing in the uinral state thereof, that should exempt 
it Irona tiiat fear, I leave otlicrs to judge.” 

4 
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The year following, his fortune received a consider- 
able increase from a very unexpected event. On his 
fii’st visit to London, in 1713, Swift had introduced 
him to the family of Mrs. Esther V'^anhomrigh (the 
celebrated ‘V^anessa’), and frequently took him to 
dine at her house. Some years before her death, this 
lady had removed to Ireland, and fixed her residence 
at Celbrifjge, a pleasant village in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin ; probably, with a view of frequently enjoy- 
ing the company of Dr. Swift. But finding herself 
disappointed in this expectation, and discovering the 
Dean’s connexion with Stella, she cancelled the will 
which she had made in his favour, and left the whole 
of her fortune, amounting to nearly 8000/. to be tli- 
vided ecjually between her two executors, INIr. after- 
ward Justice Marshal, and Dr. Berkeley. The Doctor 
received the news of this bequest from Mi’. iMarshal 
with great surprise ; as he had never once seen the 
lady, who had honoured him with this proof of her 
esteem, from the time of his return to Ireland till her 
death. 

In the discharge however of his trust as executor, 
he liad an opportunity of showing that he by no 
means adopted the sentiments of his benefactress ivith 
regard to her original favourite. Several letters, 
ivliicli had passed between C’ademis * and Vanessa, 
lalling into his hands, he immediately committed them 
to the flames : not, because tlu’re was any thing cri- 
minal in them, for he freipicntly assured Dr. Delauy 
'md others of the contrary ; but lie observed a warmth 

* Tlic anagram of Dccanus, or Dean ; as Vanessa alUidt's to 
^^^nllonn•igh. 
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in the lady’s communications, which deh'cacy thei’c- 
fore, he thought, required him to suppress.* 

In 1724, Dr. Berkeley resigned liis fellowship ; 
being promoted by his patron, the Duke of Grafton, 
to the deanery of Deny, worth 1,100/. per ann. In 
the interval between this removal and his retura from 
abroad, his mind had been employed in conceiving a 
benevolent Scheme for converting the savagt^ Ameri- 
cans to Christianity, by a College to be erected in the 
Summer Islands, otherwise called the Isles of Ber- 
muda. lie published a proposal f for this i)urj)os(' 

^ Sec Delany’s Observations on Orrery’s Remarks. He was 
not apprised of a strong proof, which this exasperated female 
had herself recently given of the little regard she herself retaine d 
for this virtue. On her death-bed, she delivered to Mr. Marshal 
a copy, in her own hand-writing, of the entire correspondence 
between herself and the Dean; with a strict injunction to pub- 
lish it immediately after her decease. What prevented the exe- 
cution of this request, cannot now be affirmed with certainty. 
Possibly, the executor did not care to draw upon himself the 
lash oF that pen, from which his friend Betteswortli had so 
.severely smarted. Collie years after tlic Dean’s death, Mr. Mar- 
shal had scrioiLs tlioughts oi' fulfilling Jier command.s : hut the 
affair was from various causes protracted, till his death finally put 
a stop to it. The letters, it is said, are still in being; and, when- 
ever curiosity or avarice slndl draw them into public light, they 
will not improbably be found as trifling and as innocent as those, 
which our author saw and s'ljipresscd. The whole executorship 
was for four years a source of considerable trouble to tlic Doctor, 
particularly as it occi red in the midst of his Bermuda project ; 
and he mo.st earnestly and repeatedly entreated his friend Mr. 
Prior to aid him in “ disentangling tho.se matters.’^ 

'I' ‘ A I’roposal for converting the savage Americans.’ Witli 
this proposal he carried a letter of rccominendutiori from Dean 
Swilt to Lord Carteret, Lieutenant of Ireland, which is liere in- 
serted, both because it contains a number of particulars of Dr. 
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at London, in 1725 ; and offered to resign his own 
opulent preferment, and to dedicate the remainder of 

Berkeley's life, and is besides a proof, as well of the friendly tem- 
per of the writer, as of his politeness and address. 

< Septembers, 1724. — There is a gentleman of this kingdom 
just gone for England : it is Dr4 Geprge Berkeley, Dean of Derry, 
the best preferment among us, being worth about 1,100/. a year, 
lie takes the Bath in his way to London, and will of course at- 
tend your Excellency, and be presented, I suppose, by his friend 
my Lord Burlington : and because I believe you will choose out 
some very idle minutes to read this letter, perhaps you may not 
be ill entertained with some account of the man and In's errand. 
He was a Fellow in the University here ; and, going to England 
very young, about thirteen years ago, he became the founder of 
a sect there called the ‘ Immaterialists,’ by the force of a very 
curious book on that subject. Dr. Smal ridge, and many other 
eminent persons, were his proselytes. I sent him Secretary and 
Chaplain to Sicily, with my Lord Peterborough ; and, upon his 
Lordship’s return. Dr. Berkeley spent above seven years in tra- 
velling over most parts of Europe, but chiefly through every 
corner of Italy, Sicily, and other islands. When I)e came back 
t ) England, he found so many friends, that lie was elfectually re- 
commended to tlie Duke of Grafton, by whom he was lately 
made Dean of Derry. Your Excellency will be frighted when 
I toll you, all this is but an introduction ; for I am now to men- 
tion his etrand. He is an absolute philosopher, with regard to 
money, titles, and power; and, for three years past, hath been 
struck with a notion of fouiuliug an University at Bermuda, by a 
charter from the Crown. He hath seduced several of the liope- 
fullest young clergymen and otlicis here, many of them \vell 
provided for, and all of them in iiie fairest way of preferment: 
hut in England his conquests are greater, and 1 doubt ill spread 
very far this winter. He showed me a little tract, whieli he de- 
signs to publish ; and there your Excellency w ill see his w hole 
i’clieme of a life acadeniico-pliilosophical (1 shall make you re- 
iJiember, what you were) of C(»iiege founded for Indian scholars 
missionaries, where he most exorbitantly proposeth a w hole 
hundred pounds a year for himself, forty pounds for a Fellow, and 
ten for a Student. His heart will break, if liis deanery be not 
taken from him, taid left to your Excellency’s disposal. I dis- 
YOL. VI. G 
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his life to the ijistriicting of youth in America, on the 
moderate subsistence of 100/. per aniu Such was 
the 1‘oree of this disinterested example, and of th(' 
elo({iience of the enthusiast by whom it Avas dis}>layed, 
that three Junior Felkws of Trinity College, llublin, 
the Reverend William Thompson, Jonathan Roge rs, 
and James King, Masters of Arts, consented to c‘x~ 
change for a settlenunt in the Atlantic Ocl^an, and 
^ the passing wealtli of forty pounds a year,’ all their 
prospects at home ; at a time, too, wlien their fellow- 
ships might be supposed to have placed them in a very 
fair point of view for attracting the notice of their 
superiors, both in the Church and in the State. 

Berkeley, however, was not so ill acquainted with 
the world, as to rest the siueess of Ids ajiiilica- 
tion to the ministry entiiely on the ho|)e, which his 
scheme afforded, of’ promoting national honour and the 
cause of ( Jiristiaiiity : his arguments A\x*re drawn from 
the more alluring to[)ic of present advantage to the 
government. Having, with much industry, ac'cpdrcd 
an accurate knowledge of tfie value of certain lands 

courage him by the coldness of courts and ministers, who will 
interpret all this as impossible, and a vision ; but nothing will do. 
And therefore 1 do humbly entreat your Excellency, either to 
use such persuasions, as will keep one of the first men in this 
kingdom for learning and virtue (piiet at Iiome; or assist Jiini 
by your credit to compass bis romantic design, which however 
is very noble and gen^'rous, and directly proper for a groat per- 
son ot‘ your excellent education to encourage.* 

* ‘ 1 he Island of St. (.diri.«topIicr*s,’ says Anderson (* History 
ot Commerce,’ vol. II.) * having been settled on the very same day 
and year by both England and France, A.D. 1625, was divided 
equally between the two nations. The English were twice driven 
out thence by the French, uiid as ofieii re-possessc<l them- 
selves of It. But at length, in the year 1702, General Codring- 
ton, Governor of the Leeward Islands, upon utlvice r‘‘eeivi*d tluit 
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hi the island of St. (^iinstopher’s, whu'h were then to 
he sold for the puhlie use, ho undertook to raise from 
them a mucli greater sum than w as expected ; and 
ju’oposcd, that a part of the purchase-money should 
he applied to the erecting of his college. By the as- 
sistance of a Venetian of distinction, the Ahhe Gual- 
teri (or Altieri) with whom he had formed an ac- 
(juaintance in Italy, he found means to carry this 
proposal directly to (ieorge I.j* who laid his com- 
mands on Sir Robert ^^^'d{)ol(^ to caiTV it through 
the House of Commons. ITis Majesty was farther 
fileased to grant a charter for cret ting a College, by 
the niimc of* St. Pauls College,’ in Bermuda, to con- 
sist of a Pi’esident and nine' Fellow s, who w'cre obbged 
to maintain and educate Indian scholars at the rate 
of 10/. per atm. 'I'he first Pnsident, Dr. Cieorge 
Berkeley, and first thm* Fellow s named in the charter 
(iteing the gentlemen aliove-mentioned) w ere licensed 

warwa.s decUirod by England again.st Eranco, attacked t he Ercncli 
part of the island, and mastered it with very little trouble. I'iver 
since which time, that tine island lias been solely possessed by 
(ircat Urituin, having been formally conceded to us by the treaty 
of Utrecht/ U'he lauds tlierefore, v, hieb had belonged to the 
Ereneli plantt^s, by this cession became the property of his llri- 
tannic Majesty. The first proposals for pureliasing these lands 
were made to the Lords of Trade, in 1717 (Heo ‘ Journal of 
the British Commons’); after wiiich the attiiir seems to have 
been forgotten, till it was mentioned by Berkeley to Sir Robert 
Walpole in 172(). 

* It was the custom of this Prince to unbend his mind, in the 
evenings, by collecting together a company of philosophical 
foreigners, who discoursetl m an easy anil familiar manner with 
< ich other entirely unrestrained by the royal prc-sence. One 
of this select party was Altieri, who had thus aii opportunity of 
laying before his Majesty Dr. Berkeley’s proposal. 
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to hold the preferments in these kingdoms, till the ex- 
piration of one year and a half after their amval in 
Bermuda. The Commons, May 11, 17SJ6, voted, 

That an humble address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, that out of the lands in St. Christopher’s, yielded 
by France to Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, 
his Majesty would be graciously pleased to make such 
grant for the use of the President and Fellows of the 
College of St. Paul, in Bermuda, as his Majesty shall 
think proper.” The sum of SO, 000/. was, accord- 
ingly, promised ])y tlic minister ; and several private 
subscriptions were immediately raised for promoting 
“ this pious undertaking.”^' Such a prospect of suc- 
ceeding in the favourite object of his heart drew 
from Dr. Berkeley a copy ol' verses ; f in w hich a 

♦ So it is stiled, in the King’s answer to the above Addres'^ 
See the Commons’ Journal, May 10, 1720. 

t On the Prospect of planting Arts and Learning in America 

* Tlie Muse, disgusted at an age and clime 
barren of every glorious theme, 

In distant lands now waits a better tin7e, 

Producing subjects worthy tame : 

In happy climes, where from the genial sun 
And virgin earth such scenes ensue, 

The force of art by nature seems outdone, 

And fancied beauties by the true : 

In happy climes the scat of innocence, 

Where Nature guides and Virtue rules, 

Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of courts and schools. 

There shall be sung another golden age, 

The rise of empire and of arts ; 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 
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future age will, perhaps, acknowledge the old con- 
junction of the prophetic character with that of the 
poet to have again taken place. 

In August 1728, the Dean married Anne, eldest 
daughter of the Right Hon. .Tohn Forster, Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons. This engagement, 
however, was so far from being any obstruction to his 
gi’and undertaking, that he actually set sail in the 
execution of it on the sixth of the following month ; * 
caiTV'ing with him his lady, a Miss Handcock, Mr. 
Sinilort an ingenious painter, two gentlemen of for- 
tune Messrs. Jajnes and Dalt<tn, a large sum of money 
of his own property, and a r-olleetion of liooks for the 
use of his intetided library. He direeted his course 
to Rhod(' Island, which lay nearest to Bermuda, with 
a vii'w of purchasing lands on tlic adjoining conti- 
iient, as estates i'oi’ the support (»!' his College ; and 
took up his residence at Newport, where his presence 
v;as a great relief to the resident clergyman, as he 

Not sncli as Europe breeds in her decay: 

vSucli as she bred when fresh and youn^, 

When heavenly fi.Tine did animate her ela}^ 

By l\aure poets shall be surg. 

Westward the course of empire takes it’s way ; 

The four tirst acts already pa^(, 

A fiflli sindl close the drama with the day ; 

Time’s noblest olfsprin*; is llie last.’ 

* Tlic very day before be sailed, in the midst of all his bustle, 
J^nd with his whole soul on the stretcli to attain what (alter so 
many obstructions) seemed at last to he within his ^rasp, he 
could tind leisure, as appcired from a letter ot his to his friend 
^dr. Thomas Prior^ to interest himsell for a poor “ cousin, liicliard 
Berkeley, who was bred a public notary. 1 suppose he may by 
this time (he adds) be out of his apprenticeship : ” and, then, de- 
sires his correspoivlent to give him “ tw’orty moidores, tow aid 
helping liini on his beginning the world.” 
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preached every Sunday, and during’ the whole time 
of his stay tliere (a ]K riod of nearly two years) was 
indefatig’able in |)astoral labours.* 

To this church, likewise, he gave an organ. When 
the -season and his health pc’nnitted, he visited not 
only the skirts of the continent, but also .some of it's 
recesses. The same generous spirit of advancing the 
l)est interests of mankind, which had originally in- 
duced him to cross the Atlantic, uniformly actuated 
him n hilst Ameiica was the scene of his ministry. 
The missionaries from the English society, who re- 
sided within abont ojie hundred miles of Rhojle 
Island. agTced among themselves to Imld a sort of 
synotl there at Dr. Berkeley’s house, tw ict? in a year, 
in order to enjoy the advantages of his advice and 
exhortations. Four of the.se meetings were, accord- 
ingly, held. One of the principal points, which the 
Doctor most |)resscd upon his f<'llnw-labourer.s. was 
the absolute' necessity (»f conciliating by all innocent 
means the affection of their hearers, and likewise 
of their dissenting neighbours. His ow n example 
indeed, uniformly kinil, teiuler, and beneheent, emi- 
nently illustrated and enforced his precept. He 
seemed to have only on<; wish in his heart, that of 
diffusing happiness. Finding at length, that the fear 
of offending the English Dissent('rs, and of ine!it)it)g 
the coloniis to assert tlieir indcpi'rnkncy, had detev- 
mined the minister lo divert into otlu'r <’hannels tfe 
money jiromi.sc d to .St. Faul’s College, he took a re- 
luctant leave ci a countiy, where the name of lierkc- 

^ 'I'iiis i.shiiid lie owns a ielter to .Mr. IVior, fiC sliould Imvo 
preterred to fiia'iiiuda for liLs projected establishment : hot he 
was deterred from making tlie proposal hy liij feiir of cxeiting 
fresli dithcuUi'."', and evciitindlv frustrating the whole design- 

() 
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ley was long and justly held in the utmost reve- 
rence. 

When the? ('states had l)ccn agreed for, it was fully 
expected that the public money would according to the 
grant, and to a positive promise cm the part of the 
minister, be immediately paid. But \\'alpole bad 
never heartily embraced the project ; and i)arlia- 
mentary influence had now interposed, to divert the 
irrant into another channel. The sale of the lands in 
Si. Chrislophcr s, it \vas found, would produce 90,000/. 
Of tills sum, 80,000/. was destiiu'd to jiay the mar- 
riage-portion of the PriiKrss Koval, on lier nuptials 
with the Prince of Orangv : ami tlie remainder, (ie- 
neral Oglethorpe^ had inten'st enough in parliament 
to olitain, lor the purpose* of carrying ov(*r and set- 
tling foreign and other Protestants in his new colony 
of (ieorgia in Aineri(*a. 

:\!’ter various exeiises, J)r. (iihson, at that time 
i^ishop of l iOndon (in whose diocc'se all tla^ \\ est 
Indie.s are included) received at hmgth, from the Pie- 
mier, tlie Ihllowing honest ^ul^^\l'r : If yon put this 
question to me,*’ said Sir Robert, as a minislei*, I 
must and can assun* you. that tin* money sliall most 
midouhtedJy Ik paid, as soon as suits with [aililiccon- 
veniem'c: hut if you ask me as a frimui, ul)ether 
Oean Berkeley should (‘outi^me in Aincric a expecting 
the payment of i2(),0(>0/., I advise him by all means 
h) return home to Kurope, and t(» give u|) his present 
^•xjiectations." (‘onvim ed, by tlie result of this con- 
lereuce, tluit the bad p^diey of one gri'al man had 
’i’ustrated a scheme, ii[)ou which lu* had expended a 

Tile Geneva!, iruU'cd, paid Dr. Berkeky tlie compliment ot 
his consent, to this application of tlie money, before he 
Kioved for it in parliament I 
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considerable part of his private fortune and more than 
seven years of the prime of his life, he returned to 
Europe. Before he left Rhode Island, he distributed 
what books lie had brought with him, chiefly among 
the clergy of that province ; * and, immediately after 
his arrival in London, he returned all the private 
subscriptions, which had been advanced for the sup- 
port of his undertaking. 

In February he preached, before the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
a sermon, subsequently printed at their desii’e; in 
whicli, from his onn knowledge of the state of re- 
ligion in America, he ofl’ered many useful hints to- 
ward promoting the noble pinposes ol’ that very re- 
spectable institution. 

The same year furnislied a move conspicuous proof, 
that he had not inis-spint his time on the other side 
of the Atlantic, in ‘The IVlinute Philosojdier ; ’ a 
masterly j'erformance, in wliieli lie pursues tlie free- 
thinker tlii'ougli the various characters of atheist. 

* In 176i the patriotic; IVIr. Holli,;, who tn.j)]ovcd consider- 
able portions of his ample (ortunc in the (lilihsion of knowledge 
by rcpublicatioiis of the Tracts of Sidney, Locke, and by 
presents ol hooks to jcnblic bodies, consigned a donation of this 
description to the ])ul)lie library, “ if any,” at Ikrmuda. On Dr. 
Mayhew’s replying, that ‘ he believed tlierc was none,’ tiie bio- 
grapher of Hollis adds, “ one would think bishop berkeiey did 
not bring hack tne collection of books intended for that foun- 
dation.” 

J lie text justifies tlie conjecture. Their value was rot less 
than 500/. lie gave afso, at liis departure, a farm of a hundred 
acres whicIi lay round his house, and his house itself, ns a bene- 
faction to Lale and Harvard Colleges ; and the value of that land 
(then not insignificant, because cultivated) became afterward 
very cen.siderable. 1 hese two seminaries .sbare^l, likewise, m hi» 
generous distribution of books. 
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libertine, enthusiast, scomer, critic, metaphysician, 
fatalist, and sceptic; and happily employs against 
him several new weapons, drawn from the store- 
house of Ins own ingenious system of philosopliy. It 
is written in a sciies of dialogues, on the model 
of Plato; a i)hiloso[)hcr, wliom he had pailicidarly 
studied, and whose manner he is thought to have 
copied with singular success. 

It has been sih’eady stated by what means, and 
upon wliat occasion, Dr. Berkeley liad first the lionour 
of being made known to (iueen (kiroline. This Prin- 
cess, both before anil after her ascending the throne, 
delighted much in attending to philosophical conver- 
sations between learned and ingenious men. Among 
others, invited to attend her on a particular even- 
ing each week, were Drs. (’larke, Berkeley, Iloadly, 
and SluTlock. In the debates, that aiose upon those 
occasion.s, Clarke and Berkeley were generally con- 
sidered as principals ; and 1 loadly adhered to the 
former, as Sherlock did to the latter. Iloadly was 
no friend, indeed, to the Dean; afi'ecting to consider 
liis philosophy, and liis Bermuda ])rojcct, as the re- 
veries of a visionary. Sherlock, on tlu' other hand, 
warmly espoused liis cause; and jiarticularly. when 
the ‘Minute Philosopher' made it’s appearance, he 
carried a cojiy of it to the (iueen, leaving it to her 
Majesty to determine, whetlu r such a work could be 
die jaoduction of a disordered understanding. 

After his return from Rhode Island, her iMajesty 
oftei commanded his aMciulance, to discourse with 
oiiwupon what he had obsiTved worthy of notice in 
Ajjerica ; and by his agreeable and instructive con- 
versation she became so much interested in his favour, 
that the deauc^'y of Down falling vacant, he w'as at 

1 
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her desire named to it, .and the King’s letter was 
actually transmitted to Ireland for his appointment. 
But l.ord JKirlington having neglected to notify the 
ro}'al intention in proper time to the Duke of Dorset 
(then Lord Lieutenant), his Lxcellency was so highly 
otl'ended at tlee disposal of the riehest deanery in Ire- 
land without his concuiaence, that it « as not thought 
proper to press the matter any farther. Her iMajesty 
upon thi.s declared, that ‘ since they would not sufler 
Dr. Berkc'ley to he <a Dean iri Ireland, he should he a 
Bisho() : ’ and accordingly, in ITd l, he was promoted 
to the see e>f (,’loyne. 

His Lordship repaired innnedijxtely to his palace, 
where he constantly resided (\\ ith tlie ('xcejttion of 
one Avinter's attendance on parliament in l)id)lin)and 
vigorouslv apjilied himself t(» the laithl’ul discharge of 
all ei»iscopal duties, ri'viving in his diocese tin* usi- 
ful office of rural dean ; visiting often parochially, 
and confirming occasionally in the several parts of 
hi.s .see.* 

He continued his studit'S. hrmaner, with unahated 
attention ; and ahout this time engaged in a conti’o- 
versy with the mathematicians of (Ireat Britain and 
Ireland, Avhich made ;i considerahle noise in the lite- 
rary Avorld. Dr. Halley, it apjiears, had asserted, that 
‘ the doctrines of Christianity were incomprehonsilih', 

* In a letter dated larch 20, IV-'t !', he inquire.*; after theelia- 
racter of a dergyinan of the name of Co.\- ; “whether he he a 
good man, one of parts and learning, and how he is provided 
for.”— “ No one (he adds) lias recomiiieiided him to nic. hut 
his father was an ingenious man ; and I saw two sensible women, 
his sisters, at Ithode Island, which inclines me to think him a 
man of merit, and such only 1 would prefer. I have had certain 
persons n eommended to me ; Init I shall consider their merits 
preferable to all recoiniiieiidatioii.” 
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and the religion itself an imposture.’ Tlie Bishop, 
therefore, took arms against this redoubtable dealer in 
demonstration ; and addjossed ‘ The Analyst’ to him, 
with a view of showing, that ' mysteries in iiiitli were 
unjustly objected to by inatliematicians, who admitted 
much greater mysteries, and even I'alsehoods, in sci- 
ence ; ’ of which he endeav^oured to prove, th«at the 
doctrine of Fluxions furnished an eminent example. 
Sucli an atlac^k upon what had hitherto b(^en deemed 
imjwegnable, produ(*('d a number of w arm answers, 
to whicli the Bishop in one or two instances replied.*^ 

h’rom this ('ontrovco’sy h(‘ turned Ins thonglits to 
subjects of more apparent utility; and his "(iuerii's’ 
proposed for the good of In land (first printed in 
his * l)ist:onrse addre^ssed to Magistrat(‘s,’f n hich came 

• Ikside (’olsoii, in liis Commentary upon Newton’s f luxioi;.-, a 
direct answer was given to thisTraelby IMulalethesCantabrigiensis 
(supposed to I)e Dr. Jurin), and by Robins in bis ‘ Di.scoui>e con- 
cerning the Nature and Certainty of Sir Isaac Newton’s .Mc- 
tliod of Flux? >ns, and of Prime and Cltimatc Ratios;’ in wbicb, 
without expressly noticing the ‘ Analyst,’ be vindicates the prin- 
ciples objected to. do tlic letter of PInlaletbes, entitled ‘ (ieo- 
in.try no friemd to Intidelily,’ the Bishop replietl in iiis ‘ Dt'icnee 
of Free-tbinkiiig in Mathematics;’ a.id his oj)poneiu by a rc- 
joiiuler in 17'3.i, under tlic title of ‘ The Minute Ma(I)cniatician, 
or the Free-thinker no just Thinker,’ closed the controversy. 
Whatever might bo tbc mistake of Ikukeley in his view of the 
grounds of the subject in dis|)ute, the scientific world was not a 
little obliged to him for the debate itself; as having not only pro- 
duced the works ahoveiiientioned, w'ith Maclaiirin’s masteriy 
ccatise of IduxioiKs, hut als<. occasioned the introduciion of a 
strict logical process in the superior departments of Mathc- 
rsatics. 

I Occasioned by an impious society called ‘ Blasters,’ whicli 
this pamphiet put down, lie expressed liis scntimcnis, upon the 
tame occasion, in the House of Lords (the only time he ever 
spoke there) in a* speech ri'ccived witli great apphiusc# 
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out the year following, and his ‘ Maxims concerning 
Patriotism,’ published in 1750, are eqiuilly monuments 
of his knowledge of mankind and of his zeal for the 
service of true religion and his country. 

In 1745 , during the Scottish rebellion, his Lordship 
addressed ‘ A Letter to the Roman Catholics ’ of his 
diocese ; and in 1 749, another to the Clergy of that 
persuasion in Ireland, under the title of ‘ A Word to 
the Wise,’ written with so much candor and mode- 
ration, that those gentlemen liighly to their honour 
returned “ their sincere and hearty thanks to the 
worthy author; assuring him, that they are deter- 
mined to comply witl) every particular recommended 
in his Address to the utmost of tlu'ir j)ower.” Tliey 
add, that “ in every |>ag(^ it contains a jnoof of the 
Author’s extensive diarity : hi> views arc only toward 
the public good : the means In* prcscriheth arc easily 
complied with ; and his manner of trc'ating ]>ersons 
in their circumstances so vitv singular, that they 
plainly sliow the good nian,the polite gcntlerhan, and 
the true patriot. " I'his eharaetei w'as, indeed, .so en- 
tirely his lyordship's due, that in 174.5 that strenuous 
friend ol’ Ireland, I.ord Chesterfield, as soon as he 
was advanced to the government, of his own motion 
wrote to inf()rm him ; that ‘ the .see of Clogher, in 
value double of that which he then posses.sed, was at his 
service.’ ’J'his offer how ever, with many expressions 
of thankfulncs.s, he ('eclined.* Tie had enough, al- 

* Tliis verified what he liad said in a letter dated March 2, 
17.34', upon being told of the probability of a vacancy at Derry. 
" To be so very hasty for a removal, even before I had seen 
Cloyne, would argue a greater greediness for lucre, than I hope 
I shall ever have; not but that, all things considered, I have .a 
fair demand upon the government for expense oV time, and pain.s, 
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ready, to satisfy all his wishes ; and, agreeably to the 
natural warmth of his temper, he had conceived so 
high an idea of the beauties of Cloyne, that Mr. Pope 
had once almost determined to make a visit to Ire- 
land for the express })urpose of seeing a place, 
which his friend had portrayed to him with all the 
brilliancy of colouring ; and which yet, to common 
eyes, presents nothing eminently worthy of attention. 

and money on the faith of public charters.’’ Again, in 174-7, ho 
writes, on the subject of the Irish primacy, at that time vacant; 
“ I am no man’s rival or competitor in this matter. I am not 
in love with feasts, and crowds, and visits, and late hours, and 
strange laces, and a hurry of affairs often insigniticant. For niy 
own private satisfaction, I had rather be master of my time than 
wear a diadem, I repeal these things to you, that I may not 
seem to have declined all steps to the primacy out of singularity, 
or pride, or stupidity; but from solid motives. As for the argu- 
ment U})ou the opportunity ot‘ doing good, I observe—that duty 
obliges men in high stations not to decline occasions of doing 
good; blit duty doth not oblige men to solicit such high .sta- 
tions.” He had declared, indeed, to Mrs. Ikn keley, soon after 
he was advanced to tlie prelacy, his resolution ‘ never to change 
his see;’ because (as be subsequently confessed to Iiis two zeal- 
ous fiieuds, the Arclibisbop of I'uam and the Farl of Shannon, 
on their pressing him to tliink of a translation) ‘ lie had very 
fa»*ly in life got the world under his feet, and he hoped to trani- 
on it to his latest moment.’ He thought that episcopal trans- 
lations, in fact, were somelimcs hurtlul to individuals; and that 
tliey often gave, though unjustly, a handle to suspect ol mean 
views au order, to which that holy and humble man was himself 
au honour, and to which (it may he said without adulation) that 
» e would have been an bonour in any age oi the (’hurch. He 
'as solicitous to add one* m(>rc to the list of churchmen, evidently 
dead to ambition and avarice. 

Just before bis embarkation for America, it is said, Queen 
v.aro]ine endeavoured to stagger his resolution by the olfer ot au 
English mitre; but, in reply, he assured her Majesty, that ‘ho 
chose rather to be President of St. Paul’s College, than Primate 
cf all England.’ 
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The close of a life, thus devoted to the good of 
mankind, was answerable to it’s beginning ; his last 
years being enijdoyed in scrutinising tlie virtvies of a 
medicine, of whidi he had himself experienced the 
good ('ffects in tlie relief of a nervous cholic, brought 
on by his sedentary course of living, and at last (to 
use his own words) “ rendering life a bxirthen to 
him ; the more so, as his pains w ei’e exas])erated by 
exercise.” I'his medicine was the celebrated Tar- 
water; his thoughts upon which sidyc'ct he first com- 
municated to the world in 1 in a treatise entitled 
‘ Siiis, a (’haiii of Philosophical Reflexions and In- 
quiries concerning the N'irtues of 'Par-w ater,’ * a 


* I'he subjoined Ode, ‘ 'to tlie Autlior of Siris,’ by lJislio|i 
llavter, iiiav be new to inanv readers : 

() ! Cjui caducfc soUicitus tinu'.'i 
ritd’y hrni<r)iis usrjuc /afwri/jds 
l')(ira/T j)r(C,sni\ 

(^<)rp()ri/)fis(fU(.- (ininiis(ji{r prsfi\s ; 

Mu.sis a)>fn’i/s bniil'}’ find ins 
rocrui (jiKC sihi rrddita 

Jam I adit rxtdtimy liframfiuc 
Sa.scilal impatiras qaivtis. 

Son ja/ddaraa prosdd its ja^j^is, 

Id ducta lain mnr marc p^nrr ala y 
Sane luidii me mull am laqnaees 
Pravocat ad tiuniv.ras valcnlrtn, 

Sed ItpajJia morbos elui re rfficax ; 

S((l jmrta duLisy te niedivoy rulaa ; 

Sed mu tier is sola at is erp^ram 
('attscia mens madidatar ultra 

Vfirmea. I ttenium triple /'a ppt rclrb^ 

Ferret renal i spirit us inpeni, 

Ft sol innssnetum. re a ideas 
Jnice diem nieliorc vvstiF * 
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work, which he declared cost him more time and 
pains tlian any of }us» former ones. It is, indeed, a 


Sed laj'gior (Clhrrh 

Prnsprctiis ? 1 7 vulissr jurat mcras 
Scdes pioruniy (piot rcperiis 
Arlifjua cxcolurre viUim ! 

Ncntonua illic plurlmn cngitans 
• yirof/ue c/ianus IJaijli us il comes, 

El Sij(h iiliamo Jnncfa magui 
I lippocralis spalialur umbra. 

IIos 7 'll srijimtus sortc pari doccr,, 
(liur Jiamma maguo corparc misccat 
Sc rcrum, cl Hlahcus per it r I us 
Tot am agilct Jbi'C(tl<iur moleni. 

nine suaris Jiahit gratia Jlori bus, 
/*laniasijuc radix prodiga jiarturit, 

I susfjtte in biimauos per omncni 
\ata \ir(t medieina campinn. 

Sed (juunta consiai laus, .ibies, tibiy 
Lii^uo sa/uhri ! I'e pnsilum die 
A alura fau'^io desiinarii 
Stare diCKs Iinn(dt< (j)'(i\ 

.Dilt'efa sp/vic /ilia , turgid/s 
Si a in' fa re/fs, moatis e! ardui 
l\ reale couiemurus eaeunicn 
Fluetibus imjierura surgis ; 

Fruif‘-o eadcuti sea pretium orrognsy 
Et prirp.ratn mi'nibra dan roga 
I rcntla ml nuen :s, ab ipsis 
Duels op(s medicata /lam mis. 

Ij>/urntc torrnis en I pier hirbidns 
Erumpit ; uudam rirns a git uiger, 
Srenmi/ue cursu concitato 
Fcrt grrreidas oleo /aviUas. 

\f(}x arhoris hi rrodiior iutinhCy 
At/e arernfd nF* sagjtx. aptaj 
Osifudis i'iieyp!' liiiunrum 
(litul erirat sueiahn aruus ; 
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chain, which like that of the poet reaches from earth 
to heaven ; conducting the reader by an almost im- 
percc})tible gradation from tbc phenomena of tar- 
watcr, through the deptlis of the ancient philosophy, 
to the sublimest mystery of Christianity. It under- 
went a second impression in 1747, and was followed 
by ‘ Farther Thoughts on Tar-water ’ published in 
1752. This was liis last |K'rformance for fhe press; 
and he survived it but a short time. 

Queis lympha jmcgnnm 2)arikulis micct^ 

Qikc crcrulo xus insila poculo^ 

Imhuta fimisy sedet i^nes 
Ignea pradereinite succo. 

Notam mcdelam da^ pucr, ocius ; 

Hoe fonte manans ccria jlnit mlus: 

Heat ns hiucy uvas nilcnlcSy 
GcJlr, lU)i minus invideho, 

.Jam, jam fcUnanics feigns amahile 

Venus pererrat fjiammfuinc mox cahi 
Mollis vicissim^ spiritu(/ue 
/Etherco nxrcat medullas. 

formas ^nedendi, mdle vafer modis, 

Tentct I at antes Chnniciis artijex : 

Sin arte NaturcCy luacjne 

Porrigitur viedicina simplex ; 

Co/iors recedi i lorrida Jehriumy 

Recline saishn se caput erigit 
Languore pulsOy dejluitquc 
Articulis inimicus humor, 

Durare nimbos sic rails m patens 

Quassata venioy cl saucia vermibuSy 
Secura si porUi occu^mto 
Indiierit piceos amictus ; 

Relapsa in (vquor ferl latiis nrduum, 

Fiditque costis nauta lenacibus 
hnpuncy ncc circum fur antes 
Uncla raiis metuit procellas. 
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In July 1752, he removed, though in a bad state 
of health,* with his lady and family to Oxford ; in 
order to superintend th(' edueatioii of liis second son 
George,! then newly admitted a student at Christ 
Church. J^lic reniainder of his days he was anxious 
to spend in that city, m ith a view of indulging the 
passion for a learned retirement, which had evei* 
strongly » possessed his mind. But, as no one 
could be more sensible of the impropriety of a 
Bishop’s non-r(*sidence, he pre viously endeavoured 
to exchange his high preh'rnu'ut for some canonry 
or headshij) in the University. Failing how- 
(*ver of success in this proJ<*ct, lu' actually w^rote 
to tlie S(‘CTetary of State, to solicit tliat lie might 
have j)ermission to ivsign his liisliopric, which w as 
at tliat time worth at h'ast 1,400/. per arm, t So 

* Ho was Ciirrioil, from his lamling ou the lOnglish shore, in 
a horse-litter to Oxford. 

I 'fliis gentleman afterward look holy orders, and in August 
IToO, was j»ros('nte<l to the vicarage of Hray in Berkshire. The 
late ArcJil)is)io|) Seeker, who had a high respect ibr tlie father^i 
el)ara‘‘tt'r, lionoured the son wit 1 1 ins patronage and friendship, 
lunh at the University and afterward. By his favour he subse- 
quently obtaii'.ed a canonry oi* Cantjrbury, the chancellorsliip 
nt the eollegiate chureli of Brecknock, and in excliange for his 
vicarage of Bray the vicarage of C'ookham, Berks: to whicli 
was afterward added, by the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, 
tliat of East Ih'ckhain, Kent. In 175vS, betook the degree of 
EL I). In 17ti0, he married the daughter of the Reverend Mr. 

1 dnshani, rector of White Waltham, Ih'rks ; and by lliis lady 
Ef't issue two sons. The Bishop had in all three sons, and one 
d.aiigliter. 

1 The difficulty, it is b«.iieved, was liow to dispose of his 
r ’ht (»f acting as a Lord of Parliament. Among tlie Papists, 
^vhose Bishops are not Lords of Parliament, this difficulty does 

occur: wdien they wish to resign, the Pt'pe translates them 
ill parliLusUnJidelium^ which preserves their title and 

VOL. Vl. II 
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uncommon a request excited his Majesty’s curiosity 
to inquiie, ‘ Who was the extraordinary petitioner?’ 
Beiiif): told, that it was his old acquaintance Dr, 
.Berkeley, he declared that ‘ he should die a Bishop, 
in sj)ite of himself;’ giving him, at the same time, 
full liberty to reside where he pleased. 

His last act, befoi’e he left Oloyne, was to sign a 
lease of the demesne-lands in that neighbouuliood, to 
be renewed yearly, at the rent of 200/. 'J'his sum 
he directc'd to be distributed annually, until his re- 
turn, among the poor housekeepers of Cloyne, Voug- 
hal, and Aghadda. 

At Oxfortl he lived highly respected by the 
members of that University, till the hand of Pro- 
vidence unexpectedly deprived them of the plea- 
sure and atl vantage; derived from his society. On 
Sunday evening, .lamiary 11, 175!}, as he was sitting 
in the juielst of Jiis family, listening to the lesson in 
th(' Burial-Service (1 (.'or. xv.) uhich his lady was 
reading, and on v, Uieli he was commenting, he was 
seized with what the plivi-iciaio termed ‘ a palsy in 
the heart.’ and instantly expired, 'riu- accident was 
-SO sudden, tliat ins body was ipiite cold and his joinrs 
stiff bclbre it was discovered, as he lay on a cou( !i. 

iliLniity. In Dr. Peii ’cc Iti.sliop of Uoiliester and Dian 

of W'estulinster, heing then seventy-three, wishing to interjxtsp 
some interval betv .*en the latigues of l)u<ines.s and etenht) >'’ 
desired leave of Itis Maje.sty to resign both. Alter the lapse al 
two moi.tlis, tlie King inforim ti him, that ‘ Lord .Manslit .ul saw 
no objection, e.nd that Lord Northin.gtonf.> douhls uptin the suh' 
jeet were removed.’ 'Fhe Leneh howawer disliking- and tli<‘ 
Ministry Iroin some political motive ojtpesing the iesign;itioii, 
his Mrije.‘'ty rc.snined tJie j)ei'ini.<sion w liicli he liad granted, 
yeur.s a terwaid, he was allowed to relim'piiah the d ainciy' 
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ftnd seemed to be asleep ; till his daughter, on j)rc- 
senting him with a dish of tea, first perceived his 
insensibility. Ilis remains were interred at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where an elegant marble monu- 
ment * was erected to his inemoiy by his widow. 

In person, he was a handsome man, with a coun- 
tenance full of meaning and benignity, remarkable 
for gi'cat •strength of limbs, and till his sedentary life 
impaired it, of a very robust constitution. lie was, 
however, frc({uently troubled n ith tin; hyj)ochondria; 
and in his later yc'ars, as aboveinentioned, n ith a dis- 
tressing nervous eholic. 

'Die all but cntliiisiastit enori»y of lii.s character-, 
whicli is displayed in Ijis public works, as also ap- 
parent in Ids privat(' life and conversation. Hut 
notwithstandiiii;’ tins animation and s[)irit, bis inan- 
ncr was invariably mild, unatlh ted, and engagiii4*. 
The opiidon of the world with regard to the acute- 

* 'riio inscription on his monument was drawn up by Dr, 
Markluun, the kite Avchbi.shop ot York, then head-master of 
WesLiiinster Scliool ; 

( i ’ ravissinio priCs .v//, 
tu'orpKu l'j<hc(tj}() ( '/tiuensi : 

I It Oy 

S('i{ et { t uilitirnis /atnh in^ 

Scu proHifftis ct bt'sh'licoiluc spcdrmiis,^ 

Liter pr/mos omnium <^fatum numcrandtK 
Si ( li ri.ilianus j'ueris^ 

Si am (7 us putrid'y 
LJlroi/ur nomine ijorinn poles 
H / R A / :■ ! :■ .\f v.wissc. 

Obilt annum apees sept uapresim urn ieriium . 

\atus Ajin ) Christi m dc iv. 

Anna Conjiix 

L. M. W 

■ i5y inistake lor sr.icpcsimum nonum. 

If 2 
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ness of his intellec t, the fire of his imagination, and 
the value of his doctrines, has been long settled. It 
is affirmed, that in the latter part of Ins life he l)egan 
to doubt th(‘ solidity of )neta])h} sieal sj)eeulations ; 
and had for that reason turned his thoughts to poli- 
tics and medicine, as studies of more apparent and 
immediate utility. The activity, indeed, of his dis- 
position was such, tliat he not only deaM in tlie 
general positions of seicnee, bnt was also intimately 
accpiainted with thi‘ arts and businesses of eoinmon 
life. iMechanic ()j)eratiot)s, and the procc'sses l^y 
which crude materials are ameliorated and manu- 
factured, the maxims of trades and it's (‘onnexioii 
with agriculture w(‘re all familiar to Inin. That his 
genius was (ajialih' of emhra(*ing those serenes and 
{‘motions, of w hich the lively cone(‘[)tion foi^ms poelii’a! 
ability, is evide nt iron) liis aniniatc'd I A‘tters |)r('serv('(l 
in tlu‘ ( 'e)lI(‘(’lion ol* Po[)e‘'s Works, as well as lrj)iii 
his various compositions in vei’se. 'Flu* I ttipian 
vomarne' ImwewvM*, entitle'd " Adv(‘nlnre‘s nf 

Signor (iaudentio di Lucca,’ w liicli i.> gene rall\ attri* 
hiite‘el to liim, was evrtainly not tlu' pi’oeluetiou oi 
liis pen. 

At Cloyn(‘, he constantly rose h(‘twe'i*n tln(‘(* anil 
four o’clock in tlu* morning/^ and snimnoni'd Iii'^ 
family to a le^sson on the base-viol hv an Italian 
master, w honi lie kej)t in the house i’or tlu‘ instruction 

‘‘ As to mvseir, i)y ro^ular livinir and risin^^ very I'urlv, '.vliiru 
1 find the b; st tiling' in the world, I am ver\ niueh en nded: 
in.^onmeli that, tlio-igh 1 cannot read, vet my thouiihts seiin a-* 
di.-tinct as Cva r. I do therelore, lor aninsc'inent, ])nss my early 
hcujs III ihinkin,<^ ot <.(Ttaiu inallainatjcal matters, uhieii ma} 
pnsdl/y ,>ro(inee somelhing.'^ {LcHrr U> Mr. Ptun'^ dat 'd 
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of his children, tlioiigh he had himself no ear for 
music. The rest of the inornin<4', and often a great 
part of the day, lie spent in study : his favourite 
author, from uhom many of liis judions weie lair- 
rowed, was Plato. I !e left behind him a large, and 
valuable, lolleetion of books and {tietures. 

^'!le excellence of his nmral character, even if it were 
l('ss conspicuous iu his w ritinj^'s, ht* iiifciTcd 

from tlic l)lcssiiii^'s with wliicli liis nuMnory Vvas fol- 
lowed hy the nuinerous poor^ of his iieii;'lil)ourhood, 

* One instance ol' liis attention to his poor ncighliours may 
tlcscrve relating. Cloync, thongli it gives name to the is 
in fact little better than a village: it is not reasonable, tlunetbre, 
to expect mueh ingenuity in it^s inhabitants. Vet, wliatever 
article ol* clotliing they could possibly maniiiactiire, the Bishop 
invariably purchased for his own ii'^e ; clioosing to wear had 
clothes, aiul worse w igs, rather tlian sutler the poor of the town 
to remain unemployt d. 

'Thomas I’rior, Ksep oi* that deanery (who followed a similar 
plan, by publicly reconimending the u^e* of linen scarfs at fune- 
rals, and w iiOMMiKinoi ial iu hi^ own parish-ehureh i^ recorded 
on a slab of Kilkenny marble) having I nan fre(|uentl\ referred 
^0 as his valued correspondent, the following inscription on 
a cenotaph erected by his friends to hi.s mciuor} in the nave of 
( lirist Church, Dublin, is here inserted. It is from the pen of 
Dr. Berkeley : 

MemoriiV snerum 
I PxioK, 

t Vr/, A7 (/tJ/s uiujnam. alinSy dc fidtri A 
Ojrlimi mcnii: 

iXuij fdnn prodrssc wallet quum conspici^ 

Sec in schaium r()nj)tatns, 

\cc consdiarum auhr parliccpSy 
See nlh) pniilico niuncrc inslonifitSy 
Hem iamni publicum 
Mirfju'c auA't* el ornnvit 
^lupiciisj censiliisy laborc indcfes&o* 
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as well as from the testimony of his yet-surviving 
acquaintance, who cannot even to this day speak of 
him without a degree of enthusiasm abundantly jus- 
tifying the well-known line of Po])e : 

To Berkeley every virtue iintler heaven.’’* 

In 1784, a new edition of liis entire works wa*^ 


f'ir prohnUy plus ; 

Parti urn siadii-^ mhtima addict a 
Dr re familiari parim solicitiiSy 
Chn civiiim iaaiinioda loticr spretnret : 

Quirfjaid re! ad inapl(r /rvaaira, 
l \d ad vitev rlcp^antiarn facit ; 

Cli(ic(iuid ad dcsidiaai popidi viaccudanu 
Ant ad bonas arlcs cxritaialas prriincty 
Id aanir pro ririli rscadait ; 

Sorici at is D idd i aim sis 
Aiiclitr, last it a tor, curator, 

(har fcccrit, 

Pluribus din n hand rrfcrl : 

(luofsum narrnret marnior 
lUfiy (jua; o)aacs noruiii ; 

Ilia (jiucy civium animis inscnlpta^ 

Is id la dies del eld t Y 

This monuvnent was erected to Thomas Trior, Esquire, at the 
charirc of several jiersons, wlio contributed to honour the 
nu?tnory of tliat worthy patriot, to whom his own actions and 
unweaiicd endeavours in the .service of Jiis country have raised 
a monument more lasting than marble. 

^ Atterbury once o.jclaied, that ^lie did not think so much un- 
derstanding, so much knowledge, so much innocence, av>d so 
much liumility had been tlie portion of any but angels — uni.il he 
saw Mr. Berkeley.’ 

His plan for ‘ Saving Lives at dangerous Fires,’ may be use- 
fully here iovserted; 

‘‘ Into tile upper part of a window-frame drive a staple, or 
screw, in an iron holt w ith an eye. Provide two blocks with 
two or three pulleys in each (which maybe had cheap, at any 
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published at Dublin and in London, in two volumes, 
4to. 

ship block-maker’s) . Pass a rope through each pulley, of a length 
sufficient to reach the ground from the top of tlie window. Pro- 
vide also a strong bag or sack, of about four feet deep and 
eiglitecn indies wide, with a wooden bottom and a few hoops 
to keep the sack open, as in a hoop-petticoat. When an un- 
happy occasion retjuircs the use of tlicse, let the hook of the 
upper block he hung in the staple : then the party must stand on 
the wooden bottom, and draw the .sack up aliout them, and hang 
the string oi‘ the sack on the hook of t!ie under block, when 
any one person may, with the greatest ease and safety, Jet tlieiri 
down to the street; and drawing up the sack again may, in like 
manner, let down a whole family, women, cliildrcn, sick, old, 
and infirm: and at last lower himself down, by only holding 
the same rope in his own hand, 

I'iu? most tender and ti'norous must be convinced of tbe 
ease iiiid saft;ty of tin?, operation, by recollecting that it is tlie 
very same with that, by which the most delieatr? ladies when 
they make a visit on board large ships, w ithout any danger are 
hoisted up in a chair from their boat, and rcjilaced there agaiii,’^ 
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JAMES WOLFE. 


[J7;20— 17,79.] 


«FAiMF-S WOLl'K, tlu' son of Lioutoiiant General 
Edw aid W'oll'e (an office.'- ol' ^real merit, wlio liad 
served imder tlie Duke of MarllionaiL’h, and was 
extremely active in suppressinf^- the Scottish n-ln-llion 
of 1 71d) was born at esterliain, in Kent, .lanuary 
11, \7‘26. It is to be lamented, that we have no 
memoirs of bis juvenile years; for, in the first dawn- 
ing's of reason, men ol' genius often discover indica- 
tions ol' their future eminenc e. 

lie must have- been educated for the army almo.st 
from his infanev, as mention is made of his per- 
sonal bravery at tlie battle of Lafeldt, in Austrian 
i'landers, fought in ] 7-17, when he was only in the 
twenty first year oi' his age*. We are not told, m hat 
rank he hc-ld at that time ; but by the Duke: of (,'um- 
berland, the; (Anmmn'der in Chief, his behaviour was 
highly extolled. Of the gradations of his rise- tlu-re 
exists no ac-euratc- information ; it is only recovdi'd, 
that, during tlie whole Avar, he was present at evi'iy 
engagement, and never passed undistinguished. His 
promotion, howevc*r, must have been de.sc'rvedly rapid; 
as he became Lieutenant ( 'olonel ol' Kingsley’s regi- 
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ment soon after the treaty of Aix la Chapellc in 1748. 
]n this stathjii, during the })cace, lie continually cul- 
tiv^ated the art of war, and introduced into liis corps 
the most exac't discipline' and regularity. 

In 17o4, a fresh rupture with France sexined in- 
ovitahlc. In additi(jn to the' (‘vasi\(‘ answ(*rs given 
hy that Court up(ju the sui)jt*ct of (‘iicroachnu nts 
made on’ ihe hanks of the Ohio, they had ( viai 
erected forts within two hundred and twenty five 
inili's of Fhiladt Iphia. W'ar, how ever, w^as not f )r- 
nmlly ch'ciaiH'd till 17o(>; and, lor a short time, 
(lisap|)ointinent and disaster attended the Ihitish 
arms, till Mr. l^itt (afterward Farl of ( hathain) 
iu)ieed his snpirior abilities by employing in the 
l.'ind aiul s(\a-service. w itbout any reference to pai- 
liamentary int(‘]*(\st, men know n only to tlnar (oirntry 
by their ('xertions. Of this mnnb('r wars (k)lonel 
W'oife who was sent out Avith tlu* rank of Brigadier 
(Jeneial, under Amlu'rst, n|)on the grand expedition 
jigainsl J i(Mnsl)(*ui‘g.^' I'his sii'gi* ('ontrihntc'd eminently 
to raise hi.' military iv|)utation. lb' laiuled his divi- 
sion amidst tlu* rontinu(*d fire of the efu iny’s hatti ries; 
and notw ithslaiufing a sni'f, a' hieli oveiset s(‘veral of 
tile boats, ealuily gaAC orders to Ik‘ roAAcal ashore*, in 
order to cover tlu* ck-harkation of’ the nanaining divi- 
‘'ions. Ill* then ANith a strong detaehment took pos- 
session of the laghtlmuse Boint, while lie ereeted 
'cveral battei’ies against the ships and tiie island-for- 
dlii ation ; hy a\ liieh the ^uece^s of' the enterprise w as, 
iti a great measure, staaired. "The regulai ajijmiaehes 
‘0 the toAvn Avere conducted hy tlie engini'ers, under 
the inspection of ( kmeral Amherst ; !)ut still the in- 


* The capital of the island of Cape Breton. 
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defatigablc Wolfe with liis detaelied party raised 
scvci'al batteries, wliich did eonsiderable exeeution 
upon th(' eTiemy. On tlie twenty seventh day of 
.Tul)', 1751^, Loiiisbourg^ surrendered. 

From the shaie, which ^Volfe was known to have 
had in this in»{)ortant confuiest, he was appointed by 
Mr. Pitt to command a still (;i’eater expedition the 
en-suing’ campaign ; and, with this view, received the 
rank of itlajor General. 

Tlio cabinet laid re.solved that, as soon as the sea- 
son of tlie year would admit, he should sail uj) the 
St. Lawrenc(‘ with 8,000 men, aidial by a strong 
squadron of ships from England, to undertake 
the siege ofQuchee; wlnle General Amherst with 
another army of 12,000 shoidd reduce 'Piconderoga 
and Crown Point, cross l.ake Champlain, proceed 
along the Richlieu to the hanks of tlie St. Lawrence, 
and join him in his arduous enterprise. 'Phe time, 
however, necessarily employed in these previous ope- 
rations rendered it impossible for the Commander in 
Chief to comply \\ ith the latter j)art of his instruc- 
tion.s. 

Wolle had under him, upon this occasion, Brigadiers 
IMonckton, I'ownslu'ml, and JMurray, officers in the 
flower of their age. It was, indeed, a singidar instance 
of confidence in youthhd valour, that not a single ve- 
teran liad any |)rMicipal command in the undertaking. 
The armament ascended the St. Lawrence Avilhout in- 
tcmiption, and about the latt('r end of .Tune 17o9- tlic 
troops were disembarked in two divisions upon the 
isle of Orleans, a little l)eIow (iuehec. 

I’he General, upon landing, published a mani- 
festo, ollering ‘ jwotection and indulgence to tiie in- 
habitants, if they would remain neuter:’ represent- 
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ing to them in tlie strongest terms ‘ the folly of re- 
sistance, as the hinglish fleet by their command of 
the river would intercept all succoiu’s from Europe;’ 
and adding, that ‘ tlioiigh the cruelties exercised by 
the French might justify the most s(were reprisals, 
Britons had too much generosity to follow such ex- 
amples.’ 

This humane declaration, however, penned in the 
most j)ersuasivc stile, [)roduced no immediate effei t. 
It was not long befoie the Canadians, stimulated by 
their priests, joined tiu' s<‘alping jiarties of tlie Indians, 
and slangditei’i'd some straggh'rs (tf tlie Biitisii army 
with the most horrid barbarity. \\ dlfe now addressed 
a {lolite remonstrance to the Manpiis de .Montcalm, 
th(^ Enmch geiu'ral. desiring him to prevent tlie re- 
currence of such enormities. as contraiT to tlu' rules 
ol'war; and stating that, otherwise. ‘ he must reta- 
liate l>y buiaiing tlieir villages and laying waste their 
plantations.’ 'I'his threat he iml’ortunately found 
necessary, in order to put a stop to tiieir outrages, 
to (‘uforce ; and it sni'eilily [iroduced the desiied 
effect. 

IMontcalm. though sn|K'rio. in nnmliors to the Eng- 
lish, chose rather to dejicnd upon the natural strength 
of the connti'v. tlian to risk a general engagi'inent in 
the fi(>ld. 'I'he city <d' f^’.v'bet- was skilCuIly fortified, 
defended by a numerous garrison, and iilentifnlly sup- 
plied with provisions ami ammunition. 1 le had re- 
inforced the troops of the colony witii five regular 
battalions Ibrmcd "f s«‘!cct citizens, and had disci- 
plined all the Canadians of the neighl)onrhood and 
several tribes of savages. M ith this army he took 
post in an ailvantageous situation along the shore, 
every accessible part ol’ lus cam]) being guarded by 

3 
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deep entrenchments. To commence the siege against 
such advantages, was a measure of extreme danger ; 
but no [H’ospect of danger could restrain the ardor of 
the hero appointed to conduct it. 

I’he necessary works for the security of tire hospi- 
tal and of the stores on the island of Orleans being 
completed, the Bi'itish forces crossed tire north chan- 
nel and encamped on the banks of tire INIontmoi enei, 
which separated tliem iroin the left division of the 
enemy’s camp. The (icneinl now wrote to Mr. Pitt, 
desci’ibing liis situation, and assigning as a principal 
r’casoir for his elroice of it, tliat there wa^ a iirrd Irelow 
tire falls of that river passalrle for sonre hoiu’s at the 
ebb of the tide ; hy means of which, lie hoped to find 
an oirportunity of engaging Montcalm rijron advan- 
tagi'orrs tr'rrns. 

Here however, disappointr'd of snccr'ss in one f)f 
his preliminary inovemmits, atrd deprivcil of all hojres 
of r’cirrforcement from (hmeral Arrdierst. Wolfe was 
thrown irrto ;t fever and flux, which roduceil him ex- 
tremely low. In this rudrajrpy state he despatched an 
expr’ess to England, drawtt up in the stile of a de- 
spondirrg rnarr, to which perhaps the advantages gained 
by the Generals in other parts of Anrer’iea trot a little 
contributed: as he might naturally conclude, that the 
sante good news would be expected frmn liiinself by 
a public, who had been accustomed to hear of nothing 
brrt his corrrpiests. I'et srtch was the |rerspicuify and 
accuracy of his statement, that it was loceivt'd with 
applause, though the nrcasure which it recorded had 
failed. 

As soon as he recovered a little str-ength, he went 
on board the Admiral ; atrd these two commander s, 
reconnoitring the town, concurred in opinion with the 

6 . 
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chief engineer, that an attack could not he hazarded 
witli any prospect of success. It was l esolred, there- 
fore, to change tlie })lan of operations ; and to land 
the troo])s by night within a league orCa})e Diamond 
below the town, with the ho})e of ascemding iJie 
Heights of Abraham, wliicii rise abruptly IVom the 
banks of the river, and tlius gaining possession of 
tlu‘ plaiir at tlie back of tlie city. 

The difficulties attending the execution of this 
design were so obvious, that none but a (general 
W(‘ll assured of th(‘ affections of his trooj)s would 
have ventured to propose it. The veterans ol’ ancient 
Rome had oftiai mutinied upon less hazardous under- 
takings: VV’ohe, howev(T, rc'adily a('( ( dc'd to the proji'ct, 
and i'ufeebled as !h‘ u as by distemp(‘r, \vd lus troops 
on in pi'rson. Admiral, for the j)urpo>(‘ of de- 

(•i'iving the enemy, moved his s(|uadrou liiglu r uj> 
tlu‘ river; Init in the night, pursuant to his instruc- 
tions, fell down again to (‘over tlu' landing ol‘ the 
troops. About on(‘ in thi‘ moriiing of the twellili of 
Septemlur the fn*st enibarkation, eonsi>ting of four 
eo:n[)lele rt'giuuaits, tlie liglil infantry eonnnandt il 
hy ColoiK’l a detachment of Highlande rs, aj)d 

th(' American gremadiers, gently moved do\snv:ud 
ill flat-bottom* d iioats undc‘r tiu' eonduet of Jh'iga- 
diers Ivlonekton and iMnrray. A\ Olfe himself ae- 
eoinpanied them, and was among the fust wiio 
lanch'd. 

Upon their disern!)arlv:ition, tlu' boats wove sent 
hack for th(' second division, u!»der the siiperintend- 
t'nee ol* Brigadier ^ow'n^h^'lK!. in tlie mean time 
Colonel Howe', with the liglit infmlry and the High- 
lim(](‘rs, elamixTed up the woody preei|)i(*es, and dis- 
lodged a smalf party appointed to lh(‘ defene(‘ ol a 
tiarrow^ entrenched path, by wliich alone the other 
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forces could reach the summit. They, then, mounted 
without molestation; and Wolfe drew them up in 
order of battle as they arrived. 

JMoiitcalm was tlmndca-struck at the intelligence, 
that the enemy liad gained the Heights of Abraham; 
and, knowing the w eakness of tin' city on that side, 
was at no loss to determine that a general engage- 
ment was unavoidable. He advanced, therefore, with 
the obvious design ot‘ Hanking the English forces on 
the left : to prevciit this, l^rigadier 'J\nvnshend was 
directed to form his eorps ax pofence, and thus pre- 
sent a double 1‘ront to tlie fo(\ The French uere 
most ailvantageously posted, having lined the bnslns 
and corn-fields in tlieir front w ith fifteen Inmdred of 
their liest marksmen, who destroyed many of the 
British oflicers. 

At nine in the muniing. the oiemy advanced to 
the charge; but (heir fire was irn*giilar and inelfei - 
tual. Tiie liiilisli on the contrary, reserving th(‘ir 
shot until the Frencli had apjn’oaelu'd within forty 
yards of tlieir line, pounal in a teri’ibU' diseliaigi' 
Wolfe was stationed (Oi tlu' I’ight, at the post oT 
honour, lor tiure ihv attack was the hottest, (’on 
spicuoiis ill the I'roiil ot the line, lu‘ had already re- 
ceived a sJiot ill tilt' uiist; hut luather pain, nor dam 
ger, could foret* him fro n his station. Wrapping a 
lian(lkerchi(*f round liis wound, he issued his ordtrs 
without emotion, and advanced at the head ol’ fhc 
grenadums wdth their bayonets fixed. At this mome nt, 
another ball ]>ierced bis breast, and lu* fell intlu' arms 
of victory. He was carried off to a small dislanee in 
tJie reai‘, wJa're, roused from his fainting fits hy the 
loud cry of ** Idiey run ! tliey i nn !” he eagi'rly im 
quired, “ Ulio run/’' anj^l being answered, The 
freiu h;’ he added, in a faulteiing voice, ** Then, I 
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thank God, I die contented ! ” and almost instantly 
expired. 

At nearly the same instant, Monckton reccivwl a 
dangerous wound ; in conse(|uence of which, it de- 
volved upon Brigatlier Townshend to complete the 
victory. 

Never was a battle fought, whi(di did more honour 
to both the j)arties engaged. The liighest encomiums 
were bestowed upon the Marquis de JMontcalm, him- 
self mortally woundoil, who distinguishcil himself in 
his last moments by aildrcssing ;i letter to Genei'al 
'I'ownshend, to recommend tlie I’lt'ncli prisoners 
“ to that generous humanity, by which tlie British 
nation had been always distinguished.'’ He died in 
(iuelx'c, a few days after the action. His second in 
command, left wounded on the field, was conveyed 
on l)oard an English shijs. v Iicre he expired the next 
day. 

'Hie death of Montc:!l!u tlneu tlie ('anadians into 
the utmost constei nation: confusion jirevailed in their 
councils,; and seeing themselves iini'sted by the Bri- 
tish fleet, tliey .st ilt (<ut a flag of truce uilh proposals 
of capitulation. 'I'iiese were judiciously accepted, and 
-signed early the next niorning, w ith a proinjititude 
uhicli did the greatest Jionour to the judgement of tlie 
British commanders; as the place was still imper- 
fectly invested, tlK\ enemy were on the point of re- 
ceiving a pow eriiil supply of troops lidin Jlontical, 
nid Al. de Bougainville with a rciufureemeiit ot eight 
hundred men and a convoy »jf jirovisions w as almost 
It the very gates of the city. A new army, like- 
wise, was a'^^^sembling in*the neighbourhood ; aiul tlie 
British troo[)s must have speedily been obliged, by 
the severity of *the weather,^, to I’ctu’e w itli their fleet 
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before the approach of winter, when the St. I^awrence 
is inv ariably frozen ii[). 

It would be difficult to describe the emotions ex- 
cited in England by the news of tliis unexpected 
success. The melanclioly ex})ress, which liad been 
dc'spatched l)y ^\’oire after his disapj)ointment at the 
falls of IMontmorenci, from contraiy winds had not 
been received, or at least was not made jwiiblic', till 
two days before tlie intelligence ol' the conquest ol' 
Quebec and the death of it’s poiujueror.* 

A day of solemn tlianksgiving was ap|>oInte(l 
throughout Great Britain : and, on llie assc'inbling of 
pjirliament, Mv, Pitt with his peculiar eloqiumce ex- 
patiated upon tlte successes oi‘ the (’ampaign ; dwelt 
on the trans(X'iident merit of th(‘ dec'C'ased (Jeneral in 
a strain, which dvvw tears not only from liimsell‘ 
but from most of tliose wiio heard him ; and (oii- 
cluded with moving an address to l)is IMajesty, to 
refpiest that a momnmmt might bt‘ c‘r('cled in \V (‘st- 
minster Abbey to liis memory. 'J'he body itsell', iqion 
it’s arrival in h^pgland, was privately diqmsitcd by 
night in the family-vault at ( ireenwicli. 

The following Pi'ologue to the Adeli)hi of T('r('nc(‘,, 
ascribed to Lloyd, and spoken at Westminstei- soon 
afterward, from it’s el(‘gance and appropriateiK’ss (K' 
servedly mack' a great sensation : 

(^UM Pat res Papula HI f/uc dalor coiumunis Jinhcrdy 
Flcrvt el u'Emitfun* nninnia Ronta suam^ 

Funehres inter Indus his dieitnr ipsis 
Scenis extinct nm candveordsse ducem. 

* No Englishman will read of the glory and the full of Wolle, 
i|ithout being reminded of the ^till greater instance whidi 
occurred of this melancholy combination at Trafalgar ; 

Semper acerlniniy 

Semper hanurattim. 
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Ecquis adest^ scenam node hoc qui spectat eandem^ 

Nec lucturn nobis sentiat esse par ern ^ 

Utcunque arrisit pidcris Victoria captis,‘ 

Qua sol extremas visit uterque plagos^ 

Successus eliam medio de Jbnte Britannis 
Surgit amari aliquidy legithnmque dolor. 

Si Jinyicc generosa sit is ^ si bellica virtus, 

Ingenium Jelixy intemerata fidesy 
DiJJiciles laurusy ipsoqne in Jlore juventce 
H^u! lethi nimium prcecipitata dies ; — 

Si quid Iiabent pidcrum iueCy vel si quid amahiley jure 
Ksto ilia luccy Wolft, lam propriumque decus ! 

Nec moricre omnis — quin usque corona vigebit, 

Unnnimis Jiritonum quam iibi nectit amor: 

Regia quin pieLas mannor lUn nobile ponety 
Quod iua perpeiuis prcjcdtcei acta not is, 

Con/luct hue studio visendi Martin pubes, 

Sentiet ct jiamnia corda calere pari : 

Dumque leget mediis ceddisse heron triumphisy 

SiC DETUR yiKISSR, SIC MOklAR,* 

Imitated. 

When great and little felt the common blow, 

And mingled sorrows o^er w^^rnilius low, 

While funeral games the hero gone record, 

Home her lost favourite with these scenes deplored : 
And who to-night shall view them ve-appear, 

Nor to pur hero give as true u lour ? 

Though fanuM by Conquest’s wing our banners stream. 
Where Hhiebus darts his earliest, latest beam ; 

Even ’midst our very torrent triumphs springs 
Some bitter tear, some law'ful sorrowings. 

If aught of fair contains die thirst of fame, 

If genius, taith immutably the same. 

If arduous laurels, and in youth’s sweet prime 
Valour and virtue crept before their time — 

If aught of fair in these, or lovely be, 

That fair, that lovely, Wolfe, belongs to thee I 
Nor diest thou all : for aye the wmeath shall bloom. 
Which weeping Britain bangs upoH thy U)« lib: 
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The massive marble royal hands shall rear, 

•Destined thy glory’s deathless tale to bear : 

Thither in crowds shall England’s heroes flow, 

And from thy ashes catch a kindred glow ; 

While, as they read in victory’s lap thy fall, 

“ Be such,” they cry, “ our course— be such it’s , 

F. W. 

With an unusual liveliness, amounting- almost to 
impetuosity of temper, General Wolfe was not sub- 
ject to passion : with the greatest independency of 
spirit, he was free from pride. Generous almost 
to profusion, he contemned civery little art for the 
acquisition of wealth, while he anxiously sought out 
objects for his charity and hencficeiu-e : the deserving 
soldier never went unrewarded, and the needy sub- 
altern frecjuently tasted of his bounty. Constant 
and discerning in his attac*hnient.s ; manly and unre- 
served, yet gentle and conciliating in his manners ; 
he enjoyed a largo share of friendshi]), and almost 
the universal good-wdll of mankind : and, to crown 
all, sincerity and candor, coupled with a tine sense of 
justice and public liberty, .seemed the inherent prin- 
ciples of his nature, and Avere the uniform i-ules of 
his conduct. ^ 

His untimely fate called forth the exertions of 
emulative genius among our artists : it has been the 
historical subject of the sculptor, the painter, and 
the engraver ; and had they no other jiretensions to 
lie rememlicred, the names of AVilton, of West, and 
of AVoollet would be transmitted to posterity with 
the affecting story of General Wolfe. 
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BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


[ 1676 — 1761 ,] 


This eminent Prelate, the seconii son of the Rev. 
Samuel Hoadly, was born at Westerham in Kent, 
November 14, 1676. He was edurated under the 
care of his father, who kept a private seminary, till 
he liecame a member of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, 
under Mr. Long, afterward Bishop of Norwich. As 
soon as he had taken the degiee of M. A., he was 
appointed Tutor, and discharged that office for two 
years witli the highest reputation. In 1698, he 
was ordained Deacon, and in 1700, Priest by Dr. 
Compton, BisJiop of London. The Lectureship of 
St. Mildred in the Poultry he retained ten years ; 
officiating at the same time for Mr. Hodges, * Rector 
of St. Swithin’s, during his absence at sea as Chap- 
lain General of the Fleet in 1702. Two years af- 
terward, he obtained the Rectory of St. Peter le 
Poor, Broad Street, and about the same time pub- 
lished his Treatise called ‘ The Reasonableness of 
Conformity to the Church of England, presented to 

* AuTHORixis*. Biographia Britannica, and British Bio- 
graphp. 
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the Dissenting; Ministers in an Answer to the Tenth 
Chapter of Mr. Calamy’s Abridgement of Mr. Bax- 
ter’s ‘ History of his Life and Times.” This en- 
gaged him in a long controversy with Calamy. 

In he preached a sermon* before the Lord 

Mayor, which gave great offence to the Tories and 
High Churchmen. This he subsec^uently printed, 
and also defended in his ‘ Measures of Silijinission 
to the Civil Magi.strate considered.’ The following 
year, he preached and published an assize-sermon at 
Hertford, under the title of ‘ The Happiness of the 
present Establishment, and Unhappiness of Absolute 
Monarchy.’ 

In 1709, he Avas involved in a dispute with Dr. 
Atterbury, concerning Passive Obedience, occasioned 
by the latter’s Condo ad Clcrmn Londinensenif ha- 
hita in Medesid S. Elphegi, containing some ani- 
madversions upon Hoadly’s ‘ Measures of Submis- 
sion.’ f In a pamphlet, also, cidlcd ‘ Some Pro- 


Hie text, says Burnet (who calls him “ a pious and judi- 
cious divine ) was, the first verses of Horn, xiii. ; and these he 
fairly interprets, as directed only “ against resisting good govei ' 
nors upon the Jewish principles, not having any relation to bad 
and cruel governors ; whom, he asserted, it w as not only lawful, 
but a duty incumbent on all men to resist : concluding all with a 
idndication of the Revolution, and the existing government.’- 
[Jlht, of his Oxm Time, vi. 1710.) 

f They had previously skirmished upon two other sobjccl:> 
(see the Life of Atterbury), upon both which occasions IJoaclI) 
displayed his usual strength of reasoning and dispassionate in- 
quiry, jconfuted the erroneous opinions of his antagonist without 
auger, and conquered him without triumph* Equanimity, in- 
deed, .is allowed by all to have beei^ eminently his characteristic: 
the meek and candid Christian was never lost in the disputcr of 
this world. Calm and composed in^ the mi4st of the 
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ceedings in Convocation, A. D. 1705, faithfully re- 
presented,’ Atterbury had charged Hoadly with “ dis- 
dainfully treating the whole body of the established 
Clergy,* and preaching up rebellion in the State.” 
The latter, therefore, now set about a particulai* exa- 
mination of the Latin Sermon ; and in his ‘ Large 
Answer to the, charge of rebellion,’ endeavoured to 
lay open his adversary’s artful management of the 
controversy. This ‘ Answer ’ was attached to another 
Treatise, entitled ‘ The Original and Institution of 
Civil Government discussed, 1. vVn Examination 
of the Patriarchal Government : 2. A Defence of Mr. 
T'looker’s .ludgement, against the Objections of 
st'vcral late Wiiters.’ In the pourse of the debate, 
Hoadly so highly distinguished him.'Clf by his exer- 
tions in tlio cause of civil and religious liljerty, that 
the Hoiise of (^ommons passed a vote in his favour 
in the following terms : “ Resolved, 1. That the 

Revi'rend Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, Rector of St. Peter’s 
le Poor, London, for having often justified the prin- 
ciples on which her Majesty and the nation proceeded 
in the late happy Revolution, has justly merited the 
favour and recommendation of this House. 2. That 
an humble Address be presented to her Majesty, that 
she would be graciously pleased to bestow some 
dignity in the church on T<Tr. Hoadly, for his eminent 
serviqes both to the church and state.” To this the 

he forgets the man, while he is animadverting upon the writer : 
as well knowing that passionate or personal redexions add 
neither strength to a bad argument, nor grace to a good one. 
Happy would it be for the cause of religion and truth, if all who 
in controversy would imitate this pattern, and guard 
against those asperities of language, which least of all ought to 
find a place in rali^ious disquisitions, where wrath of man 
cannot be supposed to work the righiiiusKpsa of God" 

*■ See the Lif| of Atterbury. 
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Queen replied, “ That she wo^ld take, a proper op- 
portunity to comply with their desires ; ” but she for- 
got her promise. 

’[|’hough not dignified however with royal pa- 
tronage, his just and manly principles recommended 
him to the protection of private munificence. In 
(February, 1710, he was presented by Mrs. How- 
laM to the Rectory of Streatham in Surrey. This 
aA of generosity was attended with circumstances, 
of which Hoadly h^ gratefully endeavoured to |)er- 
petuate the remembrance: “ I cannot but think it a 
due, in point of gi'atitude to her memory (says he, 
speaking of his liberal patroness) publicly to acknow- 
ledge this singidar obligation to her ; that in the year 
1710, when fury seemed to l)e let loose and to dis- 
tinguish me particularly, she herself unasked, unap- 
plied to, without my having ever seen her Or been 
seen by her, chose by presenting me to the Rcctoiy 
of Streatham (then just vacant) to show, in her own 
expression, ‘ That she was neither ashamed, nor 
afraid, to give me that public mai’k of her regard at 
that critical time.’ To her, likewise, he subsequently 
inscriljed his volume of sermons on ‘ .The Terms of 
Acceptance;’ and on the first of May, 17/l), be 
preached her Funeral Sermon in Streatham chuirh. 

Hoadly was the reputed a\ithor of several oc- 
casion^ little political pieces which made their ap- 
pearance about this time, and were republished some 
years afterward, under the title of ‘ A Collection of 
sevei^ Pieces printed in the year ,1710-’' He 
to tlje world also, at the same ])eriod, his ‘ Dls- 
cour.ses on the Terras of Acceptance with Gotl,’ * in 

This publication was followed by some Oocasional Sermons, 
and Politi^l 'fracts, which together with manj other coihpo*!' 
|ipas of an earlier date were printed jn ph®^plpme, in 1715. 
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consequence o^an opinion which he had foraied (fo 
borrow his own expressions) ‘ that the bad lives of 
Christians are not owing so much to their ignorance 
of what is truly evil and sinful, as to a certain sepret 
hope of God’s favour, built upon something* separated 
’from the constant practice of all that is virtuous and 
praiseworthy.’ - 1 “ This (he adds) madp^ me choose to 
spend some time in establishing, after the most un- 
exceptionable manner, the true grounds upon which 
only it is reasonable to build our expectations of hap- 
piness, and in demonstrating the great danger and 
weakness of depending on any other methods. ' He 
was also the conceided, but un<loubted author of ‘ A 
large Dedication to the Pope (Clement XL), giving 
him a particular Account of the State of Religion 
among Protestants, and of several other Matters of 
Imiwitance relating to Great Britain ; ’ annexed to 
Steele’s ‘ State of the Roman Catholic Religion 
throughout the World,’ and therefore commonly 
ascribed to that writer. 

Soon after the accession of George I., I loadly was 
admitted and swoni one of his Chaplains, as a pre- 
lude .^^to higher promotions. These were not long 
delayed. In December, 1715, he was appointed to 
the bishopric of Bangor,* and consecrated on the 
eighteenth of March following ; with which he held 
both his livings in Commendam. 

The next year, he published a Tract entitled, 4 A 
Preservative against the Pi’inciples and Practices of 
the Nonjuroi-s*I)ofJi in Church and State; or. An 
Appeal to tlie Cmisdences and Common Sensgpf the 
Christian Laity.’ And; in 1717, he pTeached b^are 

* On the traodation of Dr. Evans to the tee of Meath, in 
Ireland, 
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the King his discourse on ‘ Tlie Nature of the King- 
dom or Church of Christ ; ’ which being immediately 
printed by s{)ecial command, so much offence was 
conceived at it’s doctrines by the clergy, that it was 
resolved to proceed against liim in Convocation. The 
Lowei* House, accordingly, drew up their represen- • 
tation ; but before it could be brought into the Upper, 
thfe whole assembly Avas prorogued by an oriler from 
his Majesty, nor was it permitted to transact any 
business till it’s resentment had entirely subsided. 

. It Avas upon the publication of this sermon, that 
t^e Bangorian controA'ensy commenced, the event of 
which Avas a death-stroke to the princij)les of civil 
and ecclesiastical tyranny. Dr. SnajAe’s letter to 
Hoadly formed it’s actual beginning ; but it may be 
said to have taken it’s rise from the seizing of a 
mu’tnljer of copies of ‘ A Collection of Papers,’ Aviit- 
ten by Dr. Hickes in 1716 , designed to light up 
afresh the flames of an expiiing rebellion, which had 
been kindled chiefly by the joint efforts of Papists 
and Nonjnrors. . This produced many able pul)tfc«^ 
tions, and among others the tAvo last-mentiohed 
pieces of the Bishop. In these he showed ^from 
Scripture, that ‘ Christ alone was King in his OAvn 
kingdom, and sole LaAvgiv’er ; that for his laws we 
must appeal to Him, and his inspired followers ; that 
he had declared “ his kingdom to be rmt of this 
WOfldj” and that it’s sanctums Avere of the same 
spiritual nature ; and that, consequently, all en- 
eour^em^pts and discouragementsi^iof this Avorld 
wer^i%ill8lE Christ disapproved of, tending as they 
did.td' inahe men of one profession, not of one 
hypo6ites, not Christians.’ These tenets 
were falsely regart^ as levelled against ,.aJl psta- 
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bllshments, and that of the Church, of England in 
particular: and the Bishop was, accordingly, at- 
tacked by some of the greatest names in the lists 
of orthodoxy; Drs. Snape, Sherlock, Hare,* and 
Potter, &c. Their real arguments and misrepre- 
sentations he solidly confuted ; their slanders, calum- 
nies, and falsehoods he forgave: never for a moment.. 
<leparting* from the character of the Christian divine, 
and the accomplished gentleman ; making contro- 
versy what he wished it to be, and what he proved 
by his example it might be — the glory, not the shame, 
of Christianity. 

In 1719, he published, in one volume 8vo., ‘ The 
Common Rights of Subjects defended ; and the Na- 
ture of the Sacramental Test considered : in Answer 
to the Dean of Chichester’s (Sherlock) Vindication 
of the Corporation and Test Acts.’ In the pre- 
fiicc to this performance, lie observes, “ The follow- 
ing book is an answer to the most plausible and in- 
genious ilefence that, 1 think, htis ever yet been pub- 
lishecbL of excluding men from tlieir acknoudedged 
<ivil rights ui)on the account of their diflerences in 
rcHgiem, or in the circumstances of religion ; and of 
making the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, in- 
stituted by our I.ord for the remembrance of himself, 
the instniinent of this exc lusion by a new human in- 
stitution.” In the course of his work (he elsewhere 
remarks) the Dean is repeatedly careful to obseiVe 
that, in vindicating the Test and Corporation Acts, 
he endeavours t#justify the legislature, and to justify 

• He had a cont^t with Hl^o, upon the nature of prayer : 
the latter ponteutlingT that ^hfcfervor of zeal was necessary to 
the sacrikoe ; ’ and Hoa<lS;^.^%g, tha:; * it ouglit to be ofi^red 
up in a >;ationa), japf pB^ onate manner.’ 
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the laws of his country, which he represents me ar- 
raigning and condemning, I bag leave therefore 
here to teu him, ■ once for all, that there was a time 
when the laws of this country were on the side of a 
Popish Establishment ; and that the writing on any 
side of any law, as such, is not a thing greatly to be 
boasted of; artd that the whole of the question is, 
WhTether the laws we defend be good and'just, equit- 
able and righteous ? and not. Whether th|y^ be the 
laws of the land, or not ? I shall also observe, that it 
is so far from h^g a crime, or an affront to any 
legislature, to endeavour to show the evil conse- 
quences or inequitableness of any law now in being, 
that aU law-makers, who act upon principles of pub- 
lic justice and hoftour, cannot but esteem it an ad- 
vantage to have such points laid before them : and 
iiaS to myself, I shall ever, I hope, esteem it as great 
an honour to contend against debasing any of Christ’s 
institutions into political engineSj^^as others can do ta 
plead on the side of an Act of Parliament. And|j 
shall add farther, that I enter into this cause, h^ 
as a Christian, and I trust as one truly concemet^&r 
the public good of the society to which I belq||g ; 
considering it not as the cajuae of any particular b|dy 
cifi men, or any particular sort of (Christians distinct 
from other^ but as the cause of all men equally and 
of all sort^ of Christians, wdio in several places and 
at several times have an equal interest in it.” 

In 1721, Dr. Hoadly, having resigned his Rectory 
of St. Pet€^ le Poor, was translated to the see of Here- 
and, two years afte^ard, he was malite Bishop of 

On the death of Dr. BIsse* Whiston asaertB, that though he 
bi^ been Btshc^ of Bangor si* years, and constantly received 
these revenues which were Intended lor the roaiatUttancpof a 
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Salisbury. In 1724, he published a Visitation Chwge 
to- the Clergy of his Diocese. In 1732, he drew up 
‘ An Account of the Life, Writings, and Charac- 
ter of Dr. Samuel Clarke,’ wliich accompanied the 
posthumous works of that eminent divine (then first 
published), a lasting monument to the_ memory of his 
illustrious friend. In the conclusion «f his Memoir, 
he thus feelingly expi*esses himself : “ Having paid 
this last duty to the memory of this excellent 
man, which I could not but esteem a debt to such a 
benefactor to the cause of religion and learning 
united; as these works of his must last as long as 
any language remains to convey them to future times^ 
j)erhaps I may flatter myself that this faint and im- 
perfect account of him may be transmitted down with 
them : and 1 hope it will be thought a pardonable 
piece of ambition and self-interestedness, if fearful 
lest eveiy thing else should prove too weak to keep 
the remembrance of myself in being, I lay hold of 
his &m< to prop and support my own. I am sure, as 
I nave iiitle reason tolexpect that any thing of mine 
without such an assistance can live, I shall think 
myself greatly recompensed for the want of any 
other memorial, if my n^n^ may go down to posterity 
thus closely joined to his, and I myself be thought 
of and spoken of, in ages to come, unde^^the charac^ 
ter of the friend of Dr. Clarke.” This, ii^deed, may 
l)e regarded by some as overstrained humility ; since 
Hoadly migh| well, be supposed to need no other tes- 

reu^jatP,relit% he never once risited the diocese; afraid, as it 
is Baal ip his behalf, i ,pf the violences of party-fury ! He, surely, 
couId;a||.^ink this an hottest discharge of his pastoral , duties. 
On his tj^latipn to the see of Sarutn, l.e resigned dl# Rectory 
of Strea^uMrt,: , * 
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timony than his own works, to enable him to b've in 
the voice and memory of men : but, j)erhaps, his 
singular condescension is chiefly to l)e ascribed to his 
zeal for those tenets, which had found in I")!-. Clarke 
one of their ablest abettors. 

In 1734, he was advanced, on the deatli of Bishop 
Willis (whomihe had, also, succeeded at Salisbury) 
to flie bishopric of Winchester ; and, in the ‘following 
year, he gave to the world his '.rreatise entitled. ‘ A 
plain Account of the Nature and End of the Sacra- 
tnent of the Lord’s Supper; in vvliich all the Texts 
in the New Testament relating to it are produced 
and explained, and the whole Doctrine about it is 
di’awn from them alone.’ * 

In 17.54, he published a volume ofjdain andener- 
getit: discourses entitled, ‘ Sixteen Sermons formerly 
printed, now collected into one Volume, tScc. 'I'o 
which arc added SLx .Sermons upon public Occasions, 
never before printed,’ &c. : and, in 175.5, ‘ Twenty 
Sermons, the first nine of them preached before the 
King in Lent.’ 

Notwitlistanding the disputes, in which Dr. Hoadly 
had been engaged, he jiassed many years of his life 
in gi'eat tranquillity ; but when he had attained to a 
very advanced age, his repose was cruelly disturbeiti 
through the villainous attempt of one Bernard Four- 
nier (a pretended Popish con veil;, and a Cm ate in 
Jersey) to defraud him of no less a sum than 8,800/., 
by producing a note of hand, which he jiretended to 
have received from hig I.,ordship.f This iniquitous 

* This, likewise, exposed his Lordship to considerable oppo* 
sition. 

t He had procured the Bishop’s nai|b at the foot Of a scrap 
of paper, folded up and used as a frank, tb.)wlu<!h he prefixed « 
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scheme was so mtfully contrived, that, for the se- 
curity of himself and his family the Bishop filed 
a bill in Chancery against Fournier; and after 
a long trial it was decreed, “ That the note set 
up by the defendant appeared to be, and was, a 
gi’oss fraud.’ , By this decree, liowever, Fournier was 
not deterred, or abashed. He had tire effrontery to 
outbrave convu:tion ; upon which his Lordship, find- 
ing that he continued to be troublesome, and to enjoy 
at the same time the countenance of his old patron 
(Mr. Chevallier, a gentleman of character) Judged it 
necessary to print a detail of the proceedings, and 
his i-easonings upon them. This he did, in 1758, in 
‘ A I.ettcr from the Bishop of Winchester to Clement 
Chevallier, Esq.’ in which he gave a spirited ac- 
count of this complicated and wicked contrivance : 
e'xpressing; his amazement that Mi‘- Chevallier, a 
[)ersori of unblemished integrity, should jratronise 
Fournier after such indubitable proofs of his guilt ; 
noticing, nith great tenderness, some inconsistencies 
and contra^ctions in that gentleman’s conduct ; and 
a.ssuring him in conclusion, with a truly Christian 
temper, that ‘ jie forgave him as fully and as sincerely 
as it was his ddty to do.’ The admirable accuracy, 
with which his Lordship’s narrative was drawm up, bore 

promhsory note for the sum above-mentioned. Iif a pamphlet, 
which he subsequently published, he declared that * the Bishop 
,'iave the note to him in a fit of intoxication ! *' To this calumny 
his Lordship made » vehement reply, in which he solemnly, 
avowed that ‘ be had never been drunk during hiS whole life.’ 
The world cordially received his defence, and he had the hap- 
piness to find himself perfectly acquitted even of any suspicion 
of the justice of the charge. What aggravated the matter was, 
that the Bishop had, a little time before, baen kind to the news- 
sities of his miscrbaut accuser. 
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full testimony to the vigour of his mental powers. It 
was, indeed, an astonishing performance for a divine 
upward of eighty one years of age ; and he received 
many compliments on the occasion, both by visits, 
and letters, from several of the greatest lawyers of 
the age. 

He died at the advanced age of eighty five, : at his 
palace at Chelsea, April 17, 1761.* In private life he 
was naturally facetious, easy, and complying ; fond of 
company, yet fi-equently leaving it for the purposes of 
’study or devotion. Every where happy, particulaily 
in his own family, he took all opportunities of instruct- 
ing it by his influence as well as by his example. 
He was twice married, and in both instances emi- 
nently happy. By his first lady, Sarah Curtis, he 
had five childiren. His eldest son Benjamin was a 
physician, and beside two or three professional works, 
produced the celebrated comedy entitled, ‘ The Sus- 
picious Husband.’ f John became Chancellor of the 

♦ A monument, executed by Mr* Wilton, with deflorations ■ 
contrary to his own prohibition was erected to his memory, by 
bis brother, in the cathedral of Winchester. Of these decora- 
tions one, the pastoral staff (not an unusual insigne on a Bishop’s 
tomb) is invidiously called, by the Catholic Dr. Milner, * a d^io- 
cratic pike I ’ But from the imputation of democratic principles 
it cannot, now, be necessary to <]fefend him. A Whig upon the 
true and soUd principles of the Revolution, he loved liberty ; 
but he loved it, as connected with monarchy: and it was for 
his attachment to monarchy in the Protestant line, and hia 
having contributed more than any other writer to undermine the 
sandy foundations of the Church of Kouie,|that he has incurred 

the hostility of Popish w^iter^if 

i By a gross blunder of the above-mentioned Dr. Milner, the 
liistorian of Winchester, this play is ascribedUo th,e Bishop, and 
made the foundation of a most iUibeiilj^jmd unjustifiable sneer. 
That he could, however, occasionally iridulge^in innocent fte®" 
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diocese of Winchester ; and published a complete edition 
of his father’s works in three volumes folio, in 1773, 
including detached parts of his Lordship’s correspon- 
dence with the prudent and amiable Lady Sundon,* 

gantry, is proved by the following fact: In the summer of 1718, 
he made a- visit of some days with Dr. Samuel Clarke and Sir 
Richard; Steele at Blenheim, where he found the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the family and neighbourhood had go^ up Dryden’s 
tragedy of * All for Love,* to entertain th^ Duke of Marl- 
borough, already slightly affected by the paralysis which finally 
brought on his decay and his dissolution. Lady Bateman, 
daughter of the Countess of Sunderland, the Cleopatra of 
the drama, had in vain applied to Steele for a prologue, and 
appeared much chagrined at the disappointment. At night, 
when the party broke up, the Bishop asked for pen, ink, ^ind 
paper, and the next morning at breakfast presented to her Lady- 
ship a copy of verses, which she spoke in the evening, the Duke 
shedding tears at the unexpected compliment from a favourite 
grandchild. His son, Dr. John Hoadly, long preserved this 
composition in manuscript as unique, but it has since been 
printed. It has not much literary merit, indeed ; but what it wants 
in splendor of executidn, the hurry and the benevolence with 
which it was written will abundantly excuse and compensate. 

Lady Sundon*s application to hifo, he allow^ed Dr. 
R. Freind, Master of Westminster School, t0 resign Witney to 
his son (afterward Dean of Canterbury), though that gentleman 
had little reas^ to expect such a favour. His laconic reply to 
fjcr Ladyshq), better known by the name of Mrs. Clayton (the 
bedchamber-woman and intimate friend of Queen Caroline, and 
for a considerable time the principal arbitress of church-prefer- 
nicn‘s) wafi~“ If Dr. Freind can ask it, I can grant it;** and, 
in a letter to her upon the subject, he adds : ** If you and I 
continue upon this dirty planet, you yourself shall be satisfied 
of the truth' of what 1 have said to you ; and 1 say this the 
rather because, if afn not satisfied in what I do, I am very 
sure I shall not be so myself. You^ave done more in two or 
three words, when you tell me, you shqM esteem it as done to 
yourself^ to move and engage me (if I had not been already 
engaged to it) than alL the oratory of J1 others could have 
done. And if thrft cose sbouW happen which you once put, 
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in which may be ol«crved the most intimate sensibi- 
lity of real friendshi]), and the unreserved intercourse 
of minds truly virtuous and confident in each other. 
His second Wife was Mary, the daughter of Dr. John 
Newey, Dean of Chichester. 

As a writer, he possessed great talents; but his 
sentences were often characterised by a dragging pro- 
lixity : hence Pope records 

— — — ‘ Swift for closer stile. 

And Hoadly for a period of a mile.’ 

In his religious opinions taking great liberty him- 
self, he was ready to indulge it to others. This per- 
haps, in some degree, accounts for his tolerant and 
liberal character. His doctrine, that ‘ .sincerity alone 
is required for acceptance,’ certainly favours such in- 
dulgence ; but it demands great qualifications, to re- 
concile it with the genuine principles of Christianity.* 
Fie was, of course, in high favour with all, Avho 
wished to mould religion according to their own 
imaginations. 

put, but which mj heart will not suffer mu to repeat, Frieif^i^ 
and Honour shall most certainly act a part, which if } OU|^pfrit 
could then look out and see, it would say, “ Thi^ is exactly as 
it •would have been, had I been still there." 

The Athenian Society, in an heroic poem upon Dunton’s 
Projects, pronounced of him; . 

‘'His looks are in the itiother^s beauty drest, 

And moderation has informed his breast 
’Tis neither art nor nature can amend him ; 

I should but wrong him, if 1 should commend him * 

- ■ ■' ' ■« 

* Archbishop Seeker, it is said, on hearing the Monthly 

Reviewers of that day pronounced * Christians,’ replied ; “ Then 
it must, certainly, be seoundiim usmn Winton^' f 

5 
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SAMUEL mCHAllDSON.* 

[ 1689 — 1761 .] 


SaMUEI. RICHARDSON, the son (as it is said) 
of iv joiner in Derbyshire, was born in 1689. The 
precise place of his birth, from some reason or other, 
he always avoided mentiojiing'. His father, ingenious 
in his profession and respectable in his character, had 
flourished in London, and was much noticed by the 
Duke of Monmouth ; but, upon the defeat and death 
of that nobleman, he thought it expedient to retire 
into th(^ country. There, a numerous family and 
declining eireumstauces constrained him to withhold 
IVom his son, Ibml as he was of literature, the bene- 
fits of a chissical education. Ele was acfjuainted with 
no language except his own, not even the Fi-ench. 
His deficiences, in this respect, he often lamented; and 
it is certain his stile is as re .note .as possible from that 
of a scholar, possessing neither the precision nor the 
elegance, wliich generally result from an early fami- 
liarity with the best m<xleis. Some anecdotes are 
preserved in his ‘ CoiT':*spoadence,’ which show very 

♦ 

* Authorjtiks. Nnw and general Biographical Dictionary, 
Nichols’ Biographical ami hiterary Anecdotes of Boxvi/er, Aaron 
Hill’s Worksy and Mrs, Barbauld’s Life o/' Richardson, in her 
Edition of the ‘ British Novelists.* 

VOL. VI. K 
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strongly the nutivo i>ent of his genius. From these it 
n|)j)ears that, imliflereiit to the onUnary airwiso 
tneiits hovs. he used to eatiier liis selioolfellows 
roiimi him and tell them alFeeting stories; liavhig, 
cvi'n at that period, composed " vV little history 
of a servant-man, who was i)referred hy a young 
lady to a great lord wlio was a libertine.’ At thir- 
teen, he was a favtuirite with all tlie girls in the 
neighbourhood, who were fond of hooks. He lead to 
them, as they sat at work with their needles, and 
wrote or citrrectcd for three of them in partieulai 
their love-letters ; with such strict .secrecy, that no oiu 
of the party suspected him to be the scci’ctary f.>f flu' 
other two. Even before that age, he hail ritten an 
anonymous letter of grave advice to an eldmly 
wido^v-lady. Who does not see, that bis most ad- 
mired works are only the expansion of those lalimts. 
which thus in tlieir germ prompted his boyish etrort'.':' 

Hi'- lather had originally intendi'd him foi' i In- 
ch ureh ; Imt being unable to give him any lartln i 
education than what the grammar-sehoo! of (llirist 
Hos[iital had atVorded, he lei't him to choose a jiro 
fession for him.self With his natural turn for h tter.s. 
he fixed upon that of a |)i inter: and he was ai eord 
ingly, in 170(), bound apprentice to Wr. .lohn Wylde. 
a s(!vcre task-inast(;r, for seven years. As in 
extiemcly con.sci ntious, therefore, ho was obliged to 
steal Ifom rest and recreation his times foi‘ mental 
mprovcnient. An e.xti'nsive corre.spondence uith a 
gentleman of rank and fortuiK', who exeeHed in the 
epistolary stile, proved a valnuhle training lor the 
mode of composition, which w as sul>se<[uently to gain 
hin; his eelehrity. Alter six additional year.s of lahonr 
as journcyioan and corrector of the press, in 1711) 
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be took up his freedom, and eomineneed business in 
Salisbury (k)urt, Fleet Street, on his own ae<‘ount. 
His 1eism‘e-h()urs lie filled by eonipiliiio- Indexes 
fni- the liooksellers, and uritint;* prelaces and wliat 
he (‘alls " honest (Uxlications/ 

Dissimilar as their oeninsc's may seem, wln'n thc^ 
witty and wicdved l)uk(* of Wharton al)ont the yf^ar 
1 72li was active' in opposition to tlie court, and in order 
to rc'iider himselt' po]mIar in tire ( ity had l)ecome a 
mcanber of tlu‘ Wax ('handler's company, Mr* Ric'h- 
ardson was his printer, and h(dd a hioh phu'e in his 
favour. From his press issn(.*d tin' political pa|)(M*, 
(*rd!(‘d ‘ The 'J^nie Briton.' \\hi(‘h was published tvs ice 
a w(‘ck ; but out (.»( an unwillinm'iu'ss to Mibject him- 
seir to prosecsilion,'’’ attia* a sliort time hi' verusi'd to 
tuna' any tarther ('oncern will) it, Ib' printed, also, 
IVoin 17-‘lfi to I7d7 M iK'wspaper, named ‘The Daily 
Journal;' and. in 1738, ‘The Daily (Gazetteer/ 
l iidcr lihc recommendation likev/ise of Sj)(\‘d<('r On* 
slow , u hmn h(‘ liHMpU'iitly visited ad Fmber Court, 
he was appointed to ])rint tlu‘ first i’dition o1 ‘ The 
Journals of the 1 louse of ( ommons/ di’ which lu^ 
completed twenty six volumes. Mr. Onslow, from 
his hijL;‘h t‘Ate(‘iu tor him. woidd have iwot urcxl him 
houourahle undta- tlu‘ ^ovtaimK'nt ; but 

Kichai’dson, whose busint'ss was (*xteusive and hn ra- 
(leelined tlu' ofl’ev. 

In 17tl. b(? publislKul lus ‘ Pamela. ! whicli paint'd 

''' From the original etlioon ?dr. Nirliols iniers, tliat iic ])rintod 
*aily six nunilKrs ; a.id, ifoiu internal evidence, that lie wrote 
du‘la:st of them hiniocH'. 

i' A sclieine, it appe.us, ha<! been proposed to hnn by tioi 
u:,-pectable booksellers. Kivin-iOfi and O.diorne, ol writini; 

‘ lanniliar Letters to and iVoni several persons upini business and 
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liim both fame and profit. From a letter of Aaron 
Iliirs to Mallett, it appears that the latter suspected 
his correspondent of liaving liad a hand in this per- 
formance : You ask me, in your postsc ript, whether 
you are right in giK'ssing, tliere are some traces ot 
my hand in ‘Pamela?’ No, Sir, upon my faith, 1 
iiad not any (the minutest share) in that delightful 
nursery of virtues. The sole and absolute^ author is 
Mr. Ricliardson of Salisbury Court ; and such an 
author too he is, that hardly mortal c‘V(‘r inatc'hivl 
him tor his ease of natural power. He seems \m 
move like a calm summer-sea, that sw elling uj)w arc! 
uiih unconscious dec[)ness lifts tl)(‘ heaviest wcMglit- 


other subjects.’ This he porfermed with great rcadiiuj.s'i ; U)"l in 
th.c [progress of it cojiceived the ‘ History of I’atnela,’ trduulc'l 
upon a real occurrence, of vvliich the lirst tuo voiurnes were 
written in two inontl^s, in 1729. Such was it\s popularity, tluu 
it ran through five editions in a year, and ivas even reconnuended 
from the pulpit, particularly by Dr. Siocock, lu'ctor of Christ 
Church, Surry: Mr. Pope declared, 'it woulil do inov(» gujod 
than tnany voknucs oi’ sennon.s;’ and iaicas, the author of tin* 
‘ Searcli after Happiness,’ ealb it “ tlie best hook ever pnb' 
lislieii, and eaieulated to do most good.” Yet Dr. Watts, ia 
reference to some of* it’.» indetensihly indelicate sceiujs, wianr 
him word, that ‘ he understood the ladies eoinphuued they (M/uId 
not read tlicm witlioul blushing.’ On tlie subject of tills no\el, 
(joldoni has founded two plays; ^Pamela Xiiftilcy and ' Pn-'^rLi 
h’ieldii however, tliougli both he and hi^ two 
sisters were on friendly terms with the author, it is w t 11 f .-u-'r, i* 
wrote his ‘ J(^s{-pli Andrews’ in ridicule of ‘ Paim la:’ aTid hen(;< 
perhaps, a portion of the acrimony, with wiiicli UichaKiso)) k 
his * I.eUcrs’ always speaks of ‘ Tom Jones.’ As a moral worK, 
he could not reprobate it’s hero, the Ciiarlej^ Surface of* romaiiC( , 
too much. Rut lie sliould have remembered, that re})rohalion 
is alv a; s suspicious in a rival author. In hnnjour and c emc 
character he was, indeed, excelled by Fielding, but, in deep 
pathos a- d C{>nsibtent virtue, who shui) vie with Ilichardson ? 
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into the skies, and sliows no sense of their ineinn- 
bency. Me would, j)erhaps, in every tliinj^’ he says 
or does be more in nature than all men before him, 
but that he has one iaidt to an unnatural excess — 
and that is, modesty. The I)ook was jmblislied 
many months, before I sasv" or lu aril of it ; and 
when he sent it me, among* some other pieces, it 
canu' witJiout the smallest hint tliat it was his, and 
svitli a grave apology as for a trifle of too light a 
species. 1 found out whose it w as by tlic resembling 
turn ol Pamela’s (xpressions, weighed with some 
uliieh I bad noted as peculiar in his letters: yet 
v< ry tilb lie was, a long time, to I’onfess it. And, 
ie say tlie k .ist I ( an of (pialities whiidi he cin'sctnils 
with as i\mt‘!i loar as it* they were ignoble ones, he is 
>o litmest, open, gvniTous. and great a thinker, tJiat 
he tanriot in liis writings paint a virtue, tliat he 
needs look farther than his lierivt to find a pattern for, 
Li l nu' not, (herelbre, rob him for a moment, in so 
just a mind as yours, by inteneptiem of bis jiraises. 
'i’Ik' glory is, and ought to be, his only. Aiid I 
iim mui h mistaken in the jiromise oi‘ bis genius, 
or Pamela (all lovely as site is, in lior unheeded 
iiasty dn .'S) is but a dawning (o the day he is to 
give us.“' 

In 17 IS, his ' Clarissa' made it's appearance, and 
very justly added a still greener w reath to the author’s 
hrow . " It is indeed tlie work, upon wdiicli his fame 

'' The Abbe Prevost, ^ndei the conviction that to French 
readers Clarissa rc(juirei-l some softening, having ratlier abridged 
tliun translaied it, a more I'aitldVil version was subsequently given 
hy be Tourneur. It was, als(», rendered into Ciennan under the 
•raspict's of die celebratcil Ilalk r, and by tlie Hev. Mr. Stinstra 
’“‘to Dutch. The*subjoiuciV Epigram by Mr. Graham of Killg^s 
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principally rests; and it will transmit his name to 
posterity as one of the oriuunents of tlu* age in 
which he lived. In one of Mr. Hill’s letters to hitn, 
upini this occasion, occur the following ])assages : 
A'our Clarissa “ is full of varied and in)|»roving 
beauties, of such striking force, that they juonopo- 
lise iiiy thoughts, and every thought throughout ni}^ 
family. — "Pliey give a body and material tangibility 
to fancy, take ])ossession of the sleep, and du ell like 
birdlime on the memory ! We are acfiiiaintcd with, 
and sec. and know v/itli the completest intimacy each 
man, niald. woman, tree, house, field, step, incident, 
and place throughout this estjuisitc creation' We 
agree, and every day afresh remark to oni' anothci-, 
that • we can find no difference at all in the impresdon 
of things really done and jiast and lecollected by ns. 
and the things we r<;ad of in this intellectual world 
which you have naturalised us into.’ ’ 

“ 1 lit", er open you, without now proof of what I 
liave a thousand tinu's asserted, that ‘ you are a spe- 
cies in your single self, that never had iior will have 

College, Caiuhridge, i.s diaracteriseil not less by it’.- perfect 
justness, tlian by it’s (iiceian simplicity: 

‘ 'I'liis work is Nature’s ; every tittle iii’t 

She wrote, ami gave it Richardson to print.’ 

.Fohnsou, in bis IJiog.aphica! I’rolacc to Rowe’.s I’oc!i).<, oir- 
.serves i “ ft wa.s in the power of Richardson alone, to te.K os 
at once esteem and detestation (of Lovelace) ; to make viiluoiis 
re.scntment overpower all the benevolence which wit, and ( le- 
gaiice, and courage naturally excite ; and to lose, at last, llu' hem 
in the villain;” and .Mrs. Sheridan, to “ pay the tribute due to 
osempJary goodne.ss and distinguished genius, wiien found uniied 
in one person,” inscribed her iMoinoirs of Miss .Sidney hid 
dulpli to the author of ‘ Clarissa,’ and ‘ .Sir Clftirlcs (jraudi-sou ’ 
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pfUisil such a glowiujj;^ skill you have to call out life, 
and ])aint the features of the soul so speakingly ! to 
conjure up, into tlie coni|)ass of so small a circle, 
such iinunnerahle specimens of cveiy humour, every 
|)assion ! all the representative displays of nature!” 

By Lady Bradshaigh lie was veliemently urged to 
make I.ovelaee renounce his vices, and to exhibit 
t'larissa happy in the married state. But this would 
have l;een grossly to violate tlu" consistency of his 
lu'roine's character; between whom and her base 
iK'trayi ran eternal w all of separation had been raised 
by th(' |)er|)etration of his tri'acherv. d'he moral, 
too, would have been diluterl l»y the admixture of 
worldly happiness, under such circumslances ; that 
moral, wliich now displays \'irtue gloiiously triumpli- 
ant in a jirisoii, in a brothel, in grief, in distraction, 
in despair, in death; every where lovely and eom- 
manding. the coustant object of our most reverential 
and fondi'st affection, and even on the ground able to 
say w ith ( 'onstance, 

“ lloro is my throne, Kings, come and how to It.” 

In 17->1 he (‘onlvilHited to the F\ain!)UT No. 
or Advice to I innnmt'd Lndit^s, which Johnson in- 
trodu(v,s to his readers as lli(‘ proilintion of an 
aaitlior. from whom the atje liad rcct'ived L;’reatcr 
*avonrs ; w ho had enlar^vd tlm kii()\vlt‘tli;v ol' human 
aatnrc, and taught tlu' passions to move at tlu' com- 
eiand of virtue.*' " (Greater favours/ i>I)scrv(‘s Mr. 
(/haliners, ‘ tiu* age luul uudoulitt'dly ri'cc iviul from 
Hi(Juirdson ; for this pa\)er is of very infta ior merit 
’n poiut of stile, and a.s to sul)jeet, j)rt>eeiuls upon an 
erj'oi’ that mav oe easily delected.^ .\nd vet, such is 

It. complains* liow much die mode of i ourUliip arc dog^o- 
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the caprice of popular taste, No. 97 was the only 
paper in the Rambler which had a prosperous sale !’ 

Having in both his pi’eceding Avorks made his prin- 
cipal character a woman, he now determined to give 
the world an example of a perfect man; one, in 
AA'liom with every mond and Christian virtue should 
be united every thing gi’aceful and engaging in ele- 
gance and spirit. To this design he Mas partly 
stimulated by tiie remarks of his female coterie, 
who in answer to his reproaches that they ‘ liked 
I.ovelace too Avell,’ observed to him that ‘ he had 
given them nobody else to like; and that, if he did 
not wish they should regard men (jI' pleasure Avitli 
too favourable an eye, it was his duty to provide 
some one, whom they might like on prineiple.' 
Upon this, he determined to portray ‘ A (iood Alan,' 
the title by which he always speaks of Ids new Avork 
while he is writing it, though he subsccjucjitly changed 
it to that of it’s hero. 

Accordingly, in 175d, he produced his ‘ History 
of Sir ( 'harles Grandison. This performance, though 
generally <leemed far inferior to his Clarissa, jws- 
sesses a very high degree of merit. “ Of all r^pn'- 
sentations of madness,” says Dr. Wai ton, “ that of 
Clementina, in the ‘ History of Sir Charles Gran- 
dison,’ is the most deeply interesting. 1 knoAv not 
Avh(!ther even t’'C niadness of Ix^ar is AVJ-ought up, 
and expressed by so many little strictures of nutuie 
and genuine jjassion. Shall I say, it is pedantry to 
prefer and compare the madness of Orestes in Itluri- 
pides to this of Clementina ? ” 

aerated since the days of the .Spectator^ who repeatedly urges 
the same complaint • 
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It was Richardson’s great fault, however, tliat he 
never knew when to have done with a character. 
Instead of leaving Clementina, wliei*e she might 
have l)een left with dignity, after lu.-r refusal oi' Sir 
Charles, within the walls of a convent camj)leting 
the noble sacrifice which she had made of her iove to 
her religion ; with a total disregard to cojisistency 
he brings her to Kngland, and leaves it to be infta red 
that she will finally accept tfie hand of the C’onnt 
de Belvedere. But to this improjiriety he was, ])ro- 
bably, urged by his anxiety to make his work as in- 
structive as possible. “ I want (says he, in a letter 
to Miss Mulso) to have young people think, thei’c 
is no such mighty business as they are apt to sup- 
pose in concpiering a first love.” 

Another partic ular, in which a Piotc-stant reader 
Avill find something to censiu’e, is the accpuc'.scenco of 
Grandison in a matrimonial arrangement with a Po- 
pisli bigot, whose very love forhinr must expose him 
to thc' niost clistr’cssing importunities on the subject 
of rc’ligiou. The entertaining of Italian servants 
and an Italian Confessor, a stipulated surrender of 
half the year to Italy and ot a certain portion of his 
c hildren to the Italian faith — surely, these are among 
the sacTific’C's, which a c-onscic'ntious man will scruj)le, 
and a wi.se- man w’ill refuse, to make, l^pon his 
nice management, hoAvever, of the negotiation be- 
twe-en his hero and the proud Pcu’rettas, Richard- 
son highly valued hiuiself; and, in a letter to one 
of his Frenc-h tran.datons, he dexterously brings it 
forward a.s a proof of his liberality toAvard the Catho- 
lic creed.'* 

So it, proballly, was regarded by Catholics; for, iii a recent 
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Soon after the appem’ance of these volumes, he 
was under the flisae^reeahlc necessity of layiT)ji^ before 
tlu' pul)lie ‘ The case of Samuel Hieliardson of I.,on- 
doTi, printer, on the Invasion of his Property hi ‘The 
HistoiT of Sir Charles Grandison’ hc'fore j)iihlieution 
by certain Books('llej‘s in Dublin.’ This transaction 
was, indeed, scandalous in the extrenu' : foi' tliesc 
persons, by underhand negotiation with some of 
Ills treaclierous workmen, were actually enabl(>d to 
publish a cheap edition of nearly half the work, be- 
fore the author himself in Kuj;i;land had published a 
single volume. His friends in Ir(iand. with tlu’ 
characteristic generosity of their countiy, expressed 
gmit indiauatiou at the behaviour of the oll'eiuh'rs. 
and did all they could to serve him; but to little 
purpose. 'Phe ( ircumstaiice vexed him to the heart. 
High in ivjmtatiou, and .sure of the sale of bis work, 
he reasonably expected to reap the profit of it. 

Notwith.standing his disajrpointinent, how('ver, in 
this particidar instance, his Ibrtune continued to in- 
crease. In ITS.'r, he was engaged in building in 
town, and in the country. He had, previously, biv 
come IMastei' of the Stationers’ Company. In 
he purchased a moiety of the patent of liaw Pii|itor. 

< t • . V 

and carried on that dejrartment of business in part- 
nership Avith Miss Catherine Lintot.* He now al- 
lowed himself so .re relaxation fi'om bu-sincss in the 
country, and only attendc<l from time to time to hi.^ 

Italiai[| (Version of the Bible published at Naples, the translator 
in his prclace warns his readers agaiitst linglish publications, 
with the exception of— the ‘ Clarissa’ of Richardson. 

* Suhsecjuentl)' married to Henry I'lctcher, Bsq. M !’■ 
Wcstt^orland. This patent is nt present possessed by Andre" 
Strahau, Esg M. P, * 
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printing-oflSces in town ; luiving transferred the prin- 
cipal management of them to a nephew, his evenlnal 
sueeessor. It was his custom (m e are told) with a 
view of enc:oiu’agitig diligence and eaviy rising- in his 
Journeymen to Iside half a cr(ovn among the letters, 
that ho who came earliest to work in a morning might 
find it. At other, times, he hronght fruit from his 
garden for the same purpose. His retirement was 
first at North Knd near Hammersmith, and after- 
^v•ard at Parson’s Green, and his hospitahle house w as 
generally filled with the comjiany of his fiiends of 
both sexes; more partieularly young holies, inelud- 
ing Miss Mulso sul)se<juently Mrs. (dia[)one. Miss 
Highmore afterward Mrs. Diineondie, and Miss Tal- 
hot, themselves distinguished in polite literatm-e.*' 
'Phesi- Imwever, though blessed w ith J'aine, allhieiu-e, 
and h'isure, he liad not health fully to enjoy, l-’amc, 
aflluenee. and leisure, alas ! purchased by severe ap- 
plication, often come too late to he relished ; and in 
a w (uldly, a.s w ell a.s in a religious smise, 

‘ When we find 

11ie key of life, it opens to the grave/ 

llis disorder increased upon him ; and Ins valuable 
life was terminated, by a stroke of apoplex} , on the 

' (n thi> mental .seraglio, as it may be called (olitaMvcs Mrs* 
Bai haiild) he had groat facilities for that knowledge of the female 
heart, which he has so eminently slmwn in his works: but it 
cannot be denied, tliat it had atondeney to feed tlie self-import- 
ance, which was perliap-s his reigning foible. Experiencing no 
contradiction, and seeing no equal, he was constantly fed with 
adulation, h'ven his correspondences with his male tViends (and 
he was remarkabiy fond of epistolary intereourse) turn almost 
entirely upon bis own works, and abound with exaggerations of 
panegypic. w hich must have hec^" excessive, even w hen literary 
coniplimeotis were* more in fiishk^ Uian they are at present. 
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fourth of July, 1701. He was buried, according to 
his own direction, by the side of his first wife in the 
church of St. Ihide. 

Young had occasion for comfoi’t, in consequence of 
liis sudden death : 

“ When Heaven would kindly set us free, 

Alul earth's enchantment end, 

It takes the most idFeelual means, 

And robs us ol'a rriend.’’ 

To Richardsrju this jioet liad addressed his ‘ Con- 
jectures on original Composition ; ’ and, in his * Ro- 
sig-nation,’ he thus an'ertioriately coinjdiments hi' 
memory : 

“ To touch our passions’ secret spring, 

W as liis peculiar care. 

And deep his happy genius dived 
In bosoms oi' the fair. 

Nature, which favours to the few 
• All art beyond imparts, 

To hint presented at his birth 
The key of human hearts.” 

He was twice married: by his first wife Martha 
Wilde, the daughter of his old master, whom he lost 
in 1731, he had five sons and a daughter; hut they 
all died young. His second (Elizabeth, sister of Mr. 
Leake, liookseller at Bath) who survived him tuflvc 
years, Itore him a son and five daughters. 01 these, 
four of the daughters survived him, viz. Mary, mar- 
ried in 1757 to Mr. Ditcher, an eminent surgonn at 
Bath ; Martha, married in 1762 to Edward Bridgen 
Esq., E. R. and A. SIS., and Tn>asurer of tlu' latloi 
body ; Anne, the survivor of the whole familt" i 
Sarah, the wife of Mr. Crowther, surgeon, of Bosua'H 
Court, London. 

With deeper and juster views ofTiuman nature 
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(says a respectable authoress) a truer taste for the 
propi-ieties of female character, and a more exact in- 
tuition into real life than any other writer of fabulous 
namitive, Richardson has f^iven in his heroines ex- 
emplifications of elegantly cultivated minds, combined 
with the sober virtues of domestic economy. In no 
other writer of fictitious adventures have tlie triumph 
of religion and reason over the passions, and the uoav 
almost-exploded doctrines of filial obedience and the 
hous('ho!d virtues, their natural concomitants, Ix'cn 
so successfully blended. Whether the works of this 
most original, but by no means faidtless, writer were 
cause or ctfcct, I know not : whether these wc'll- 
imagined examples induced the ladies of that day 
• to study liouschold good,’ or m hether the then- 
existing ladies by their acknow ledged attention to 
feminine coin erns furnished him w ith living models, 

I cannot determine. 

'• 'I’o this great * master of the heart,’ observes JMr. 
Duncomhe. this Shakspearo- of romance, the Graces 
may l)c' said to have unveiled nature ; and while our 
language lasts, or taste and sensibility remain, the 
madness of Clementina in particular will be as much 
admired and felt as that of Lear. And let it Ite 
remembered, tlmt the virtues, which Richardson 
drew, he <-opiod from bis own heart ; the benevo- 
lence, which he inculcated, he constantly practised 
iii it's fullest extent.’ It was also I’cmarkod of him 
that, beside his ln>ing" a great genius, ho was a tndy 
good nian in all respects; in his family, in com- 
merce, in conversation, and in every instance of 
conduct. He w as jiious, virtuous, exemplary, bene- 
volent, friendly, generous, and humane to an uncom- 
mon degree; ‘glad of eve^; oppo^'ttmity of serving 
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his fellow-creatures in distress, and relieving many 
withovit their knowledge. His chief delight indeed 
was, doing good. He was highly revered and beloved 
by his domestics, because of his happy temper and his 
discreet conduct. He had great tenderness toward his 
wife and children ; though from his high notions of 
parental authority, there w^as a certain formality and 
stiflhess in the family-intercourse, more favourabli? to 
reverence than to atfection. Tins natural reservedness 
of manner he himself was sensible; of, and deeply 
lamented. It was, probably, increased by his nervous 
disorders, brought on (as he obsowes) by no int('m- 
perance but that of study. Where tlu'rc; exists 
strojig genius, the bent of the mind is imj)crious, and 
will be obc^ytxl : but the body too often sinks under 
it, Mrs. Chapone, in her ■ Ode to Health,’ had ad- 
verted to her friend’s indisposition with great feeling 
in the following apostrophe : 

•• Mast thou not left a RictiARosov nnblost? 
lie wooes thee still in vain, relentless Maid, 

Though skill’d in sweetest accents to persuade, 

And wake soft pity in the savage breast. 

Him Virtue loves, and brightest Fame is his: 

Smile thou too, Goddess, and complete his bliss.” f 

J'hc purity of his stile however, it must he ;id- 
mitted, is not commensurate with his other excellent ( s 
of composition. Er-om the facility with which he 
tvrote, and his natural turn to excessive complhiicnt. 
considerable dd’ects pervade till ftis productions. With- 
out the elegant case to lie derived jterhaps only front 
polished society, or the corretf and classical finish 
resulting from a sujterior education, they exhibit lut- 
merous liipitances of expression, unauthorised words, 
and ili-joiistructed sentences: they are tiresome. 
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gossiping, and verbose. Y(!t, witli these imperfec- 
tions, he never fails to set before his reader, in the 
most lively manner, every circumstance whicii he 
wishes to describe. He has tlie minute touches of 
a Dutch painter, with the fine ideas of an Italian one. 
With his patient labour, had he turned his thoughts 
to the obsci-vation of rural nature, instead of human 
tuaunc'rs, lie would have b('en as accurate a describer 
as (’owper. 

His wfuks* have been translated into various lan- 
guages, and much admired, notwithstandiTig the dis- 
similitude of maniUTs and the disadvantages of a 
t ranslation, by foivigners of celebrity. Rousseau, in 
liis ‘ Letter to D'Alembert,’ says; “ There never has 
been w ritl(;n, in any language, a romance equal or 
approaching to ‘ (,’larissa.' ’’ 'riie esteem, however, 
was not reciprocal. Mr. Ricliardson, di.sgusted at 
some of the scenes and the whole tendency of the 
‘ New I’.loisa.' .secretly critii ised the work (as he 
read it) in marginal notes, and tluwght but too cor- 
r(dly, that it “ taught the passions to move at the 
connnand ol vice.” Monsieur Diderot, in his ‘ E.s.say 
on’ Dramatic Poetry,' exclaims " How strong, how 
sensible, how pathetic, are his descriptions! His 
pi'isonages, though silentj arc alive before me; and, 
of those who speak, the actions are still more alfect- 
iiig tiian the words.’’ 

* ht’side his three great p'- 0 (lucti(in.«, some smaller perforiu- 
oices are enumerated by the accurate and respectable Mr. 
■''•icliols in Ills ‘ Literary \nec»lotes,’ IV . .'579. Among these, 
">ay be speeilied an edition of *,Lsop’s Fables, with Keflex- 
His ‘ Correspondenjpe,’’^Salectod from the original manu- 
scripts, was published by ^r|“'1ihirlli|ultl, in six volumes Svo., in 

isot. 
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[1681—1765.] 


Dr. EDWARD A'OUNG was bom in 1681, at 
U{*liani in Hampshire, of whicli place his father (Dr. 
Edward Young;, Dean of Sarum) was then rector. 
At a proj)or age lie na.s sent to W'inchestt'r, n herc 
ho became a scholar upon the foundation, 'riience 
lie removed to Oxfoid, and was admitted of New 
College in 1 708 ; hut being superannuated and there 
being no fellowship vacant, he migrated bclbrc'the 
expiration of the ja-ar to Corpus Christi College.f In 
1708, he was ap;:ointed a law-fellow of y\ 11 Souls by 
Archbishop I'ouison, patron by devolution. 1'hat lie 
passed ‘ a foolisii youth, the sport of Peers ’ (as as- 
.serted l)v J’ope) may have been reported from llie 
circmn.stance of his being charmed and iiati^niscd 

* AenioiirriES. Jiiographiu Brilannica, British Biopraphi/, 
I’akcr’s Bwgraphui Dmmalica, and Johnson’s Livc^ ‘if th<' 
Pods. 

•|- In both in.stanc(!.s, Ills object in choosing a college was the 
contracting of his academical espenscs. The Warden of New 
College, a friend of his father’s, permitted him to live at tin* 
Lodge , and upon hi.s dealli in 17(14,^ the President of Corpus, 
with a .similar view, invited the young student vo change 
society. 
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by the dissolute Duke of Wharton, “ the scorn and 
wonder of his days.” But their fathers had been 
friends : and from Tindal himself, who spent much 
of his time at All Souls, wc may infer that, even in 
early life, Young displayed both animation and ability 
in the cause of religion. Yhe other boys (said he) 
1 can always answer, because I always know whence 
they have their arguments, which I have read a hun- 
dred times; hut that fellow. Young, is continually 
pestering me with sometlung of lus own.” 

In 1712, Avhen (iueen Anne upon a critical occa- 
sioij added twelve to the number of Peers, he pub- 
lished ‘ An Epistle to tlie Right lion. George Lord 
LanstK)wne ; ’ in order to reconcile the i)eople to tmc, 
at least, of the new creation, 'fhe affectionate men- 
tion of the death of his friend llan-ison, at the close 
of this poem, affords an instance of his art (displayed, 
subsetjuently. with so much success in the ‘ Night 
thoughts’ ) of making the public a party in his pri- 
vate son<»w s.^ 

In 17L3, his ‘ I.ast Day’ made it's appearance, 
w'ith a dedication to the (iueen : l)ut this, Avith it’s 
high paiu'gyrie upon the peace of Utrecht, hi; ex- 
(;ludcd from his selectid works. The ix)em itself, 
not wholly free from political allusion.s, u[)on so im- 
pressive a subject from tne pen of a layman, was 
loudly approved by the Tory ministry and their 
friends. 

Mis ‘ E'orce of Religion, or 'Yanijuished l.ove,’ a 

* Tills poem however, with the recommendatory copy of 
verses whicli he prefi.xed tos Addison’s ‘ Cato’ in 1713, and seve- 
ral other eumpnsvt'u^ps, hij Dotted in liis own edition ot such ot 
hia jiii'ces as he thotfght eKeusabk, in tour volumes, t'vo 

VOL. VI, vl- 
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poem, founded on the execution of Lady Jane Gray 
and her husband in 1554, was published liefore the 
Queen’s death. 

In 1714, he became LL.B. 

Two years afterward, when the foundation of the 
Codrington Library was laid, he was appointed to 
speak the Latin oration. 

In 1719, he took the degi-ee of LL.D., and as 
tutor to Lord Bm’ghley entered the Earl of Exeter’s 
family, which however he soon quitted on the press- 
ing solicitations and promises of the Duke of Whar- 
ton, In consideration of this compliance, of the ex- 
penses wliich he incuiTed under the same j)OM’erfid 
instigation, in 1721, in an unsuccessful canvas for 
the borough of Cirencester, and of his declining suc- 
cessively two livings of 200/. and 400/. per arm. in 
the gift of AE Souls’ College, he received fi om hi.s 
patron two annuities (subsequently contested, in 1740, 
before liOrd Chancellor Ilardwieke) and a bond 
800/. It was in company with this noldeman, pn 
his return from his travels, it is supposed, that At' 
visited Ireland. t 

In the same year, he produced his ‘ Busiris,’ which 
was acted with gicat applause. In this, the haughty 
message sent by the Egyptian tyrant to the Persian 
Embas.sador is copied fi’om the reply of the Ethio- 
pian Prince to Cambyses, in the third bo(;k of He- 
rodotus., About the same time, likewise, appt'ared 
bis ‘ Paraphrase on part of the Book of Job.’ 

Next follow'ed ‘ 'I'he Revenge,’ which is esteemed 
his best dramatic performance.* 

* His Zanga continues still, with a tolerable representative, to 
draw Iti^o audiences ; but though animated «nd brilliant, it it* 





111 1753, he brought a thinl ujioii tlie stage, uruler 
the name of ‘ The Brothers,’ * which met but with an 
indifferent reception. 

'I'lie turn of Ills mind strongly leading him (now at 
an age exceeding forty) to divinity, he exchanged the 
bar for the pulpit, and in 1728 was appointed Chap- 
lain to George II. The same year, likewise, he dis- 
tinguislied himself as a prose-writer by publishing his 
‘ Vindication of Providemee, or A tnie Estimate ol 
rinniun Life; in wliich the Passions are considered 
in a new Light.’ As this exhibited only the dark side 
of tilings, he was .askixl (it is said) * why he <bd not, 
conformably to his firomise.give theLight in contrast.^’ 
Me replii'd, ‘ because ho could not.’ Others, however, 


occasionally, like liis otlier tragedies, disgraced by puerile or 
turgid conceit. 

An incident in Carey’s ‘ Clirononliotonthologos ’ w'as intended 
AS a caricature upon this diabolical cbaracter. A blow given by 
a generous Spaniard to the implacrible African, as it is well 
(viiown, furnishes the plot to ‘ The Revenge.’ Bombardinian in 
the farce, having had a box on the ear from bis roj al master, 
instantly breaks out into the mo.st furious hyperboles ; calls to 
the sun and moon to put themselves into eclipse; and bids hills, 
dales, seas, and cities run together, 

‘ iVnd into chaos pulverise the world ; ^ 

For Bombardinian ha-s received a blow i ’ 


# It was under rehearsal, when he took orders ; but tvom a 
tense of decorum he withdrew it, and it remained m hisdeskhve 
Jivl twenty years. The whole profits of this drama, ol winch the 
fne conto'stbetwtHMi Perseu. ami Demetrius in the tlnrd act ,s 
■hiefly a translation from Livy. i^e bestowed on (be ^ 

the Propagation of thc -^spel. These he bad over-cn ciliated 

atKKX)/. Tie, genei^y, lliiiat! uP the dchc.cncy out ol h.s 
pocket. 
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have asserted that, before a transcript had been made, 
it was tom in pieces by a lady’s monkey. 

In 1730, lie was presented by his (college to the 
valuable rectory of Welwyn in Heitfordshire ; and his 
fellowship being vacated by this preferment, he soon 
afterward married lady Betty Lee, widow of Colonel 
Lee and daughter of the Earl of Litchfield, a lady of 
excellent endowments and great sweetness of dis- 
position. But the duties of his profession did not 
wholly withdraw his attention from those elegant pur- 
suits, to which he was attached by nature and educa- 
tion. Polite literature still attracted his regartl ; and, 
amidst his severer studies, lie continued to cultivate 
his jioetical talent. 

His satires, I'lititled ‘ The I.ove ol’ Fame, or The 
Universal Passion,’ whicli wen; at first separately 
printed in folio in the interval between 1725 and 
1728, were well received by the public. These ti;rse 
and brilliant conipo.sitions, though by many d(;emed 
his principal jierformance, me now nearly w^ru 
out ot lashion. Perhaps, as Swift justly jironourjic cd 
ot them, ‘ the satirist should have been either more 
angry, or more merry : ’ in fact, they consist ol' a 
string of epigrams, written upon one subject, ami tire 
the reader before he gets near the end. Tlu'y jiro- 
duced, however, to their author upward of 3000/. 

But his most celebrated performance is, his ‘ Night- 
Thoughts.’ His lady had thi’ce children l>y her 
former husband, a son and two daughters, whose ami- 
able qualities so entirely engaged his aire<;tions, that 
he loved them with all a father’s fondness; and, as 
;ihe had also brought him a son, his domestic felicity 
was complete : when it w'a.s interrupted l^ the death 
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of his wife in 1741, and of a part at least of her 
family about the same period.* This affliction called 
for every consolation, which reason and religion 
could inspire. How deeply indeed he w.'is affected 
by his loss, and what painful stitiggles he underwent 
before he could regain any toleralde tranquillity 
of mind, is abundantly evident from the ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ which weix* |)roduced by this calamity.f 

Lj this poem, although it’s blemishes and defects are 

* I lor son, who was an officer, married and died soon after- 
ward, leaving no child. Her eldest daughter, his ‘Narcissa,^ who 
at sixteen had married Mr. Temple (by some, deemed his ‘ Phi- 
lander ’) the son of Lord Palmerston, in consecpience of a declin- 
ing state of Iiealth was accompanied to the south of France by 
Dr. Voung and his lady, and died at Lyons cn lier way to Nice 
in agi'd only seventeen. Her funeral was attended with 

all the diiiiculties so vividly portrayed in ‘ Night the Third.’ Tiie 
youngest daughter, who was left by her mother to the care of her 
stop-father, married Major Maviland, accompanied him to Ire- 
land, and died shortly afterward. Mr. Temple died in 1710, 
During all this sublime and pious melancholy, however, it ought 
to be a<lded, that he did not forget his habitual practice of pay- 
ing court to the great; for all his ‘Nights’ were inscribed to 
elevated or rising persons. 

f Particularly, where he bewails his loss, w itli .some poetical 
rjiuchronisni however, under tlie names of ‘ Philander ’ and 

Narcissa : ’ 

‘ Insatiate archer ! could not ance suffice? 

Thy shaft Ihnv thrice, and thrice my peace was slain; 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fill’d her horn : ’ 

Other great beauties occur in his description of Death frova 
his secret stand noting down the follies of Bacchanalian society, 
the Epitaph upon the depui teit World, the issuing of Satan from 
hi.s Dungeon at the Day of Judgement, <Src.: most of them, howv 
ever, are debased by paltry witticisms and jingles, and alford 
painful instances of finely-started thouglits tired down, and me- 
taphors exhausted by a boyish pursuit of rneni. 
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undoubtedly numerous, there was something so pecu- 
liarly august, that on it’s first appearance it was i-e- 
ceived with unhoyiided applause; and it will, as- 
suredly, he contemplated by posterity with unabat- 
ing admiration. 

In 1 755, he published his ‘ Centaur not fabulous ; 
in Six I.etters to a Friend, on the JJfe in Vogue.’ 
Upon the nature of this w^ork some light will be 
thrown by an explanation of it’s singular title : “ 'Fhe 
men of pleasure,” says the author, “ the licentious and 
pi’ofligate, are the subject of these letters ; and in 
such, as in the fabled Centaur, the !)rut(' runs away 
with the man ; therefore, I call them ‘ Centaurs.' y\rul, 
farther, I call them ‘ Centaurs not fabulous,’ beeaus<^ 
by their scarcely half-human J'onduct and character, 
that enigmatical atnl purely ideal figure of the an- 
cients is not unriddled only, but realised.” In the 
fii’st Four fjetters,* he attempts to make the infidel 
and tlie vulu])tuary sensible of their error, and in t|^ 
room of doubt and dissoluteness to recommend beb*^f 
and virtiu;. In the Fifth and Sixth he treats (jf 
‘ Life’s Review; The general Cause of Security in Sin ; 
Thoughts for Age ; I'he Dignity of Man ; The Cen- 
taur’s Restoration tollumanity.’ Tholhroofirstof these 
points Mere suggested to him, as he informs Ins ('or- 
respondent, f)y the wmrld's wickedness and their f>wn, 
and by their adv..nccd time of life ; the fourth, Iw the 
notoriety of it’s reverse in those, for whose sake fhe 
work was princi{)ally written ; and the fifth, I'y the 
transporting thought that .sneh an event is possible. 

* In the Third is dtseribed the deatli-bed of the ‘ gay, young, 
noble, i;,genious, accotnpUslied, and— most wretched Alt..mont.’ 
See the Extract. 
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Distinguished as an author, and chaplain to a king, 
it has been thought extraordinary that Dr. Young 
ended his days upon a college-living. “ To satisfy 
curiosity of this kind,” observes Mr. Herbert Croft,” 
is at this distance of time far from l)eing easy. The 
parties themselves know not often, at the instant, why 
they' are neglected. The neglect of Young is by some 
ascribed to bis having attached him.self to the Prince 
of Wales,*' and to his having preached an offensive 
sermon at St. James’. It has been said, that he had 
200/. per ann. in the late reign, by the patronage 
of ^V'alpole ; and tliat, whenever the King was re- 
minded of Young, the only answer was, “ lie has a 
j)cnsion.” All the light thrown upon this inrpiiry. by 
the following liCtUn- from Seeker, only serves to show 
us at what a late ptiiod of life the author of the 
‘ Night Thoughts’ scdicited preferment. 

Deanrij of St. Pnul’.s-, 

“ Good Dr. Young, -July 8 , 175s. 

“ I HAVE long wondered, that more suitable notice 
of your great merit hath not been taken by pei sons 
in power. But how to ixanedy the omission, 1 see 
not. No encouragement hath ever been given tno to 
mention things of this nature to his Majesty. And 
therefore, in jdl likelihood, the only conse(juence of 
doing it would be weakening the little influence, 
which else 1 may possibly have on some other occa- 
sions. Your fortune, and your rcj)utation set you 
above the need of auvancenient ; and your sentiments 

* Upon the death of Dr. Hales, he was taken into the service 
of the Princess Dow^e;c of Wales, as Clerk of tlie Closet and 
private Chaplain. His pame was struck off the list ot Court- 
Chaplains, upon tlie acc^ion of his present Majesty. 
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above that concern for it on your own account, which 
on that of the pulilic is sincerely felt by 

“ Your loviuiT brother, 

‘‘ Trio. Cant.” * 

About two years before this, with a view of doing 
justice to the death-bed of his friend Addison, he 
gave to tlie world his last work, entitled ‘Conjec- 
tures on Original Composition, in a Letter to the 
Author of wSir Charles Grandison.’ In this perh^rm- 
ance, speaking of the pleasures of C>)mposition, he 
remarks, “ To men of letters and leisure it is not 
only a noble amusement, but a sweet refuge ; it im- 
proves thoh parts, and promrdes tlieir peace ; it opens 
a backd<K)r, out of the bustle of this busy and idle 
world into a delicious garden of moral and intellec- 
tual fruits and How ers, the key of which is denied to 

* One obstacle, says one of his biographers, must have stood 
not a little in the way of that preferment, after whirli his whol^ 
soul seems to have panted. He never entirely shook off politics? 
lie was fond likewise, in his latter days, of holding himself out ns 
a man that had abdicated tlie world: And who would clioosc to 
drag a person from the retirement, of which he declared himself 
enamoured ? 

It has been said that, if he had been a Bishop, be would never 
have written the ‘ Night 7’lioughts/ Alas! to him, who jiined 
for the prelacy, the primacy would perhaps have ofl’ered an ul- 
terior and stiii le.ss at' linable object of ambition. The highest 
mitre unposses.sed miglit liave corroded, and leavened, every in- 
ferior enjoyment. His mind seems to have been repelled by 
those temporary obstructions, which few are so fortui'aic* 
wholly to -avoid, and few so feeble or fantastic as to find or fancy 
insurmountable. But his melancholy was so repressed by the 
chastening hand of reason and education, as never to infringe 
upon the duties of life. For exercise, however, he geiu‘r«all/ in*e- 
furred a solitary pacing in his churchyard to a ramble with a com- 
panion ove more cheerful scenes. * ? > 
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the rest of mankind. When stung with idle anxieties, 
or teazed wth fniitless impertinence, or yawning over 
insipid diversions, then we see tlie Idessings of a let- 
tered I'ecess. With what a gust do we retire to our 
disinterested and immortal friends in our closet; and 
find our minds, when applied to some favourite theme, 
as naturally and as easily quieted and refreshed, as a 
peevish child (and peevish children arc we all, till we 
fall asleep) when laid to tlie breast ! Our happiness 
no longer lives on charity ; nor bids fair for a fall, by 
loaning on that most precarious and thomy pillow, 
another’s [ileasure, for our repose. How indejiendent 
of the world is he, who can daily find new acquaint- 
ance, that at once entertain and inqirove him in the 
little uorld, the minute but fruitful creation of his 
own mind ! 

“ 'I'hese advantages Composition affords iis,u'hcthcr 
wo write ourselves, or in more humble amusement 
peruse. the works of others. While we bustle through 
the thronged Avalks of public life, it gives us a. respite 
at least from care, a pleasing pause of refreshing re- 
collection. 1(‘ the country is our choice or fate, there 
it 1 -o.scues us I'rom .sloth and sensuality, which like ob- 
scene \ermin arc apt gradually to creep unperceived 
into the delightful bowers of our retirement, and to 
poison all it's sweets. Conscious guilt robs the rose, 
of it’s scent, the lily of it's lustre, and makes an Eden 
a deflowered and dismal scene. 

“ Minvover, if \vc consider life’s endless evils, what 
can be more prudent than to providt^ for consolation 
under them ? A con.solation under them the w iscst 
of men have found in the pleasures ol the ])cn; wit- 
ness. among many J hucydides, Xenophon, 

I'ully, Ovid, Sbueca^^Plin} the Younger, who sjiys. 
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In uxoris injh'mitate, et amicorum periculo ant 
moj'te iurbatus, ad studioi unicum doloj'h levamen- 
tain, cofifugio. And why not add to tliese their 
modern c(;[uals, Cliaucer, Ralegli. Bacon, Milton, 
and Clarendon, under the same shield unwounded by 
misfortune, and nobly smiling in distress ? 

“ Composition v>'as a cordial to these under the 
frowns of Fortune ; hut evils thei’c arc, wliicdi her 
smiles cannot prov('nt or cure. Among these, are the 
languors of old age. If those are held honourable, 
who in a hand bemimlM'd by time hav(^ grasj)ed the 
just sword in defence of their country t sliall they be 
less esteemed, whose unsteaily pen vilmites to tlie last 
in the cause of religion, of virtue, of learning? Both 
these are happy in this, that by fixing their attention 
on objects most imjwjrtant they escape numheiless 
little anxieties, and that tfcdium vilce which often, 
hangs so heavy on it’s evening hours ” 

'I’hesc passages from the j)cn of a writci\ who had 
exceeded his seventieth year, prove that he still re- 
tsiiiied his vigorous fancy ; and it woidd have br'cn 
more creditalile to him, if here he had stopped w ith- 
oi;t giving to the public Ins last ])oem, entitled ‘ Re- 
signation.’ 

d’his production, far inferior to his other works, 
w'as jmhlishcd not long before his death, an event 
preceded by eonsiuerahle sufferings, in w'hich his t\\ f> 
daily a.ttendants (Dr. Cotton of St. Alban’s, and Dr. 
Yates of Hertford) administered frc(juent opiates to 
the injury, as it was su|)posed, of his intellect.*?. Tie. 
ili(Ml April 5, ITb.'j. 

Ills infirmities having, previously, rendered him 
incapable of discharging any parochial dut}', he had 
for some iine gradually sunk into a kind of pupilage 

i ^ 4 ■ 
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to his housekeeper, Mrs.HaUows. From the epistolary 
corres[)ondencc indeed of Mr. Jones, his cui’ate and 
executor, it ajipeai's that his last years were embit- 
tered by the unha})py economy of his family, chiefly as 
sixperintended by this pei*son, who seems to have been 
at once a miser, a tyrant, and a termae^aiit. She had 
at last, however, the gi’ace to send for his son — when 
Dr. Youn^ was too weak to bear an interviev.^ But, 
with tlie exception of some legacies, he left him the 
whole of his large fortune. Of these, one of 1000/. was 
bexjueathed to Mrs. Hallows, coupled witli a solemn 
entreaty to her (as he had, likewise, in his will parti- 
cularly directed his executors) that ‘all his manuscripts 
might be destroyed as soon as he was dead.’ AVith 
this injunction she luul not the piety to comply. He 
ivas liuried in Welwyn church, under the communion- 
table, by the side of his wife. His son * erected a 
monument to their memory, with the foUowing simple 
inscription : 

AT. S. 

Ojitinil Pcircnlh 
Edvaiuh Young, LL.D 

Hi! jus FjCuCs'uc Juxt. 

lit EUzabctJuc 

7'Vrhv. Pretnob, 

Covjugis vjus amantissinuv^ 

Pio cl gmfissitfio auimo 
Hoc mnrmor posuit 
F, )\ 

Films super sics. 

* It has been said, that the character of ‘ Lorwizo ’ in the 
* NiglU Thoughts ’ was intended by Dr. Young for his son, but 
this appears be entirely without foundation; for the youth in 

c|Vicstion was only eight years of age, wnen that work first made 

it’s appearance. It is evidently, indeed, a feigned character; and 
the reader is much indcBtcd^O^i^I*** Croft for having discovered, 
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Dr. Young was a man of considerate genius,*'' of 
great piety, and of amiable manners in private life, 
"i’he turn of his mind was naturally solemn ; and, dur- 
ing his residence in the country, he commonly spent 
some hours every day among the tombs in his own 
churchyard, Ilis conveisation, as well as his writ- 
ings, generally had a reference to the life after this; 
and the same disposition discovei’cd itself even in the 
improvements of his rural abode. lie had, for in- 
stance, an alcove with a Ijench so well represented, 
as to deceive the stranger at a distance : on ap- 
proaching it, the deception was det(’(;tc<l, .and 
soothed by the motto, InvisihiUa non dcdpiunl, ‘ Yhc 
things unseen do not deceive us.’ And yet, notwith- 
standing this natural gloominess of temper, he was so 
fond of innocent amusements, that he histituted an 
assembly and a bowling-green in his parish, which he 
frequently honoured with his presence. In the earlier 
pait of his life, he had been intimately .‘iccjuainted 
with some of the first |x*rsohs in the polite and 
learned w’orld ; but he survived almost all of them 
many years. 

Mr. Pojx}, as we are told by Rulfliead, thought 
that Young’s genius was without common sense ; so 
that, being without guide, it was perjTetually liable to 
degenerate into boml)ast. This made him pa.ss for a 

tliat ‘ no such character ever yet disgraced human nature, or 
broke a father’s heart.’ 

* In his anxiety, however, to polish and smooth the harsh- 
ness of his numbers, it is said that ‘ he devoted whole weeks to 
the harmonising of a lew refractory stanzas or distich% and 
frequently without success. It is indeed his error that, instead of 
cndeavouriiig to support tlie gloiv of imagery, he usually appears 
sedulous to gather the ornaments of wi^ and only dazzles whcr6 
he ought to r. elt. ‘ * 
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* foolish youth.’ But his having a good ,hcurt en- 
abled him to support the clerical character, when he 
assumed it, first with decency and afterward with 
honoui*. 

This want of reasonable ideas, in a writer so 
pregnant with imagination, occasioned the same ab- 
sence and distraction in company, which has fre- 
(juently Ix-en obsei’vod to befal philosophic men through 
th(‘ al)undance of theirs. But his absence Ijeing on 
that account attended with much absurdity, it was 
not only excused but enjoyed. He gave, throughout 
his life, many wonderful examples of this turn or 
rather debility of mind, of Avhich one will suffice : 
W'hen he liad determined to go into orders, he ad- 
dressed himself, like an honest man, foi' the best di- 
reclions in the sttidy of tlieology. But to whom did 
he apply ? It may, ])erhaps, be thought to Sherlock 
or Atterbury, to Burnet or 1 fare. No ! to IMr. Po])c, 
who in a youthful frolic recommended to him 'riiouuis 
Aepunas 1 W’itli this treasure he retired, in order 
to be free I’rom intci ruption, to an obscure place in 
the suburbs. His director, heming no more of him 
for six months, and a}>prehending he might have car- 
ried the jest too far, soiigiit after him, and fi)und him 
out — ;just in time to prevent an irreti ievable (haange- 
ment. 

1 1 is wit was generally jioignant. and ever levelled 
at tlu)sc w'ho testified any contemjd lor decency and 
religion. His epigram u|K)n Voltaire in particular, 
who had ridicaded tlu' Death and Sin of our great 
epic poet in his comjKUiy, is well known : 

“ Thou art s^witty, protligato, and thin, 

Thou sectu’st a Milton, with his Dcatii and tjin.” 
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It is recorded of him, that one Sunday as he was 
vainly solicitinj^ the attention of Jiis frivolous and 
fashionable amlience at St. .lames’ Chapel, his pity 
for tlieir folly got the l)ctter of his sense of decorum : 
he threw himself back in the pul])it, and burst into 
tears. 

He was moderate in his meals, and seldom di’ank 
wine, except when he was ill ; being ‘ unwilliug (as 
he observed) to waste the succour of sickness on the 
stability of health.’ After his first sleep, he is said to 
have spent the greater part of the night in medita- 
tion, and in the composition of his works ; and he liad 
only to transcril)e them, if the expression may be 
allowed, the next morning. He rose betimes, and 
obliged his domestics to join with liim in the duty of 
prayer. In his youth, as w'ell as afterward, he was 
often distinguished by somewhat of singularity in his 
manners. It is a traditionary report at Oxford, that 
wlien he was composing, he would shut up his win- 
dows, and sit by a lamp even at midday ; and tliat 
sculls, and bones, and instruments of death were 
among the ornaments of his study. 

At seventy eight his eyesight appears to have 
failed him to a great degree. In a letter to his old 
friend, the Kev. Thomas N(nveoml) of Hackney, dated 
I7fi2, he says; “ My sight is so fur gone, as to lay 
me under the necessity (*f boiTowdjig a hand to w'ritc 
this. God grant me grace, under this darkness, to 
sec more clearly things invisible and eternal ; those 
great things, Avhich ya)u (‘ then eighty seven ’) and I 
must soon be actpiainted with ! And why not rejoice 
at it ? There is not a day of my long life, that I 
desire to repeat ; and at fourst'ore it is aU labour and 
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■sorrorv. Wliat then have we to do ? But one thing 
remains ; and in that one, blessed be God ! by his 
assistance we are sure of success. l .et nclhing, thcre- 
ibre, lie heavy on your heart ; let us rely on Him, 
who has done .so great things for us; that lover of 
soul.s, that hearer of prayers whenevcM- tliey come 
from the heart, an<l sure rewardcr of all thos(; \vho 
love Him and put their trust in his mercy. 1.1,1 us 
n<jt be discontented with this world. I'liat is bad : 
Ijiit it i.s still worse to be satisfied ivith it, so satisfied 
as not to 1)0 veiy anxious for somethiifg more.” 

He apjx'ars to have been u]) 0 u the whole, as a re- 
spectable writer has rwnaiked, neither a man of sor- 
low . nor yet “ a ii How of infu;ite jest.’ The dignity 
of a great and good man apj)cared in all his words 
and actions. He conversed on religious subjects with 
the cheerfulness of virtue : his piety was undebased 
by gloom or enthusiasm ; and he was regular in the 
pei formance oi'both it’s public and it’s private duties. 

l)j’. W’ai'ton pronounced him, one of the mo^t 
amiable aud benevolent of men ; most exemplary in 
his life, and sincere in his religion ; and in the va- 
) i(!ty and novadty of bis bon-mots and repartees, as be 
bad been infovnual by Lord Melcombe (a good judge 
u)H)n such subjects) far superior to Voltaire. 

His extemporaneous wit and coUoijiiial talents, 
indeed, were highly celebrated in his day. Iwo 
instances of w'hat may bo regarded as unpremedi- 
tated and successful pleasantry arc here recorded; 
Refusing to leave vwo ladies (one ot them, subse- 
quently, hi.s w'ife) w|io were w-alking with him in bis 
gi’ounds at Welwyp, to receive one ol bis noble IVicnds 
who liad called ujwn him, ho w as gently led by them 
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to the gate ; upon wliich, with his peculiar expressive- 
ness of manner, he said 

Tims Adam look’d, when from the garden driven, 

And thus disputed orders sent from Heaven. 

Like him I go, and yet to go am loth : 

Like him I go, for Angels drove us both. 

Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind ; 

His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind.” 

In the early part of his life, he is said to have 
played with great taste on the German flute. On liis 
way hy v ater to Vauxhall with sonic ladies, he jilayod 
some tunes, and then put his flute in his pocket. An 
officer, rowing near, insisted that he should continue 
his music, on pain of being thrown into the river. 
To calm the appi’ehcnsions of his party, he complied, 
till both parties reached Vauxhall. Having marked 
his man however, \'oung addressed him in one of the 
dark walks, and insisted upon satisfaction ; the wea- 
pons swoi'ds, and the time the next morning. Upon 
their meeting, he advanced toward his military an- 
tagonist with a large liorse-pist<»l, with wliich he 
threatened to slioot him through the head, if he did 
not instantly dance a minuet. The delimjuent, afU'r 
many fruitless remonstrances, did as he was orderc:d, 
and (it is added) had the good sense to own, that his 
impertinence liad received an aji[)ropi iate castigation. 

“ Of his Poems,” says Dr. Johnson, “ it is difficult 
to give any general character, for he has no uniformity 
of manner : one of his pieces has no great rcsemblani'e 
to another. He began to write early, and contiu,^|ed 
long ; and at different times had different modes of 
poetical excellence in view. His numbers are some- 
times smooth, and sometimes rugged ; his stile is 
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sometimes concatenated, and sometimes abrupt ; some- 
times diffusive, and sometimes concise. His plan 
seems to have started in his mind at the present mo- 
ment, and his thoughts appear the effects of chance, 
sometimes adverse and sometimes lucky, with very 
little operation of judgement. 

“ He was not one of the wiiters tvhoni experience 
improves, and who observing their own faults become 
gradually correct. His Poem on the ‘ Last Day,’ his 
first great performance, has an equality and |)ropriety, 
which he afterward either never endeavoured, or never 
attained. Many pariigxaphs arc noble, and few arc 
mean ; yet the wliole is languid. 'Pbe plan is too 
much extended, and a succession of images divides 
and weakens the generul concc'ption. But the great 
reasoti wliy the reader is disappointed is, that the 
I,ast Day makes every man more tiian poetical, by 
spreading over his mind a general obscurity of sacred 
horroi', that oppresses distinction and disdains ex- 
pression. 

— “■ In his * Nigl)t-Thoughts’ he has exhibited a 
very wide display of original poetry, variegated with 
deep reflexions and striking allusions ; a wilderness of 
thought, in whicli the fei’tility of fancy scatters flowens 
of every hue and of every odour. This is one of the 
few poems, in hich Idank verse could not be changed 
for rhyme but with disadvantage. The wild diflusion 
of the sentiments, and the digrevssive sallies of imagi- 
nation would have been compressed and restrained by 
confineiaeni. to rhyme. The excellence of this work 
is, not exactness but cojnonsness : particular lines are 
not to be regarded ; the power is in the whole, and 
in the whole there is a magnificence like that ascribed 

VOL. * Si 
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to a Chinese plantation, the magnificence of vast ex- 
tent and of endless diversity. — With all his defects, 
he was a man of genius, and a poet.” 

In 1762, Dr. Y'oung published a selection of what 
he thought his l)est Avorks, in four volumes 8 vo., under 
the title of ‘ The Works of the Author of the Night 
Thoughts.’ * To these, a fifth volume was added soon 
after his death, and a sixth in 1778 . 


EXTRACT. 

The Death of Altamont. 

‘ 1'he sad evening' before tJie death of tliis noble 
youth, I was with him. No one Avas there, but his 
physician, and an intimate friend Avhom ho loved, and 
Avhom he had ruined. At my first coming in, he 
said ; 

‘ You and the physician are come too late. — I have 
neither life nor hope. You both aim at miracles. 
You woidd raise the dead. 

‘ Heaven, I said, Avas merciful — 

‘ Or I could not have been thus guilty. What has 
it not done to bless and to save me ? — I have been 
too strong lor omnipotence ! I plucked down ruin ! 

‘ I said. The blessed Redeemer — 


♦ The rejected pieces, it ought to be added, contained nothing 
ptsjudicial to the cause of virtue, or religion. Tliey might ex- 
hibit him, perhaps, in a less respectable light as a poet, and de- 
spicable as a dedicator : but he would not appear a worse Chris- 
tian, or a worse man. This enviable praise — due to how few of 
those, whose writings have extended over half a century! may 
justly be claimed by the author of the ‘ Night Thoughts.' 
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‘ Hold ! hold ! you wound me ! — This is the rock 
on which I split.— I denied his name. 

‘ Refusing to hear any thing from me, or take any 
thing from the physician, he lay silent, as far as sud- 
den darts would permit, till the clock struck. Then 
with vehemence ; 

‘ Oh, time ! time ! it i.s fit thou should(\st thus 
strike thy murtherer to the heart. — How art thou 
fled for ever ! — A mouth ! — Oh, for a single week ! 
1 ask not for years ; thougli an age were too little for 
the much 1 have to do. 

‘ On my saying. We could not do too much : that 
Heaven was a hlesst'd jdace — 

‘ So much the worec. ’Tis lost ! ’tis lost ! — 
Heaven is to me the severest part of hell ! 

‘ Soon after I pro|)Osed prayer. 

‘ Pray you that can. I never prayed. I cannot 
pray — Nor need I. Is not Heaven on my side al- 
ready ? It closes with my conscience. It’s severest 
strokes but second my own. 

‘ His fri(.‘nd being much touched, even to tears, at 
this — who could forbear ? I could not — with a most 
affectionate look, he said : 

‘ Keep those tears for thyself. I havx' undone 
thee. — Dost weep for me ? That’s cruel. AV' hat can 
pain me more 

‘ Here his friend, too much atfected, would have 
left him. 

‘ No, stay. Thou still mayest hope. — Therefore, 
Jiear me. How nladly have I talked ? How madly 
hast thou listened, and ladieved ? But look on my 
present state, as a full answer to thee, and to myself. 
This body is all weakness and pain : but my soul, as 
if strung up by toraicnt to greater strength and spirit. 
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is full powerful to reason ; full mighty to suffer. And 
that, which thus triumphs within the jaws of mor- 
tality, is doubtless immortal. — And, as for a Deity, 
nothing less than an Almighty could inflict what I 
feel. 

‘ I was about to congratulate this passive involun- 
tary confessor on his asserting the two prime arti- 
cles of his creed, extorted by the rack of nature ; when 
he thus, very passionately : 

‘ No, no ! let me speak on. I have not long to 
speak. — My much-injured friend! my soul, as my 
body, lies in ruins ; in scattered fragments of broken 
thouglit. Remorse for the j)ast throws my thoughts 
on the future : worse dread of the future strikes it 
back on the past. I turn, and turn, and find no ray. 
Didst thou feel half the mountain that is on me, thou 
would’st struggle with the martyi- for his stake ; and 
bless Heaven for the flames ; — that is not an ever- 
lasting flame ; that is not an unquenchable fire. 

‘ How were we struck ! Yet, soon after, still more, 
With what an eye of distraction, what a face of de- 
spair, he ciied out : 

‘ My pT-inciples have poisoned%iy friend ; my ex- 
travagance has beggared my boy ; my unkindness has 
murthered my wife ! And is there anotlier hell ? — 
Oh ! thou bhisphemcd, yet most indulgent liOrd 
God ! Hell iti ;lf is a refuge, if it hides me from thy 
frown ! 

‘ Soon afterward, his undei'standing failed. 1 lis ter- 
rified imagination uttered horrors not to be repeated, 
or ever forgotten. And din the sun arose, the gay, 
young, noble, ingenious, accomplished, and most 
wetched Altamont expired.’ ^ 
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[1698—1770.] 


John JORTIN was born in London, October 23, 
1698. His father Rcoatus .Tortiti, a native of Bre- 
tagne who had studied at Saumur, came over to 
England about tlie year 1687, soon after the Protes- 
tants had l)ccn obliged to (jiiit France in consequence 
of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; and was 
made a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber in 1 691, 
became subsequently Secretary in succession to Lord 
Orfbrd, Sir George Rooke, and Sir (!!loudesly Shovel, 
and was cast away with the last in 1707. His mo- 
ther was Martha Rogers, of an ancient family in 
BuckingJtamshi”e, which had ]irodn<;ed some clergy- 
men distinguished by their abilities and learning. 
He was trained at the Charter House School, where 
he made cor-iderable proficiency in Greek and Latin 
literature: his Frcncli he learned at home, and he 
understood and spake it with great precision. 

In 1715, he was admitted of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge : uikI, about two years afterward was rccom- 

• AuTiioniTrrs. Heathcote’s L//ff of Jortin, prefixed to his 
‘ Sermons,’ and first published in the ‘ Biographical Didionar^;* 
Jortin’s I'racti;, and Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes of the Eigh' 
tcenth Century. 
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mended by his tutor. Dr. Styan Tliirlby, who always 
retained a friendship for him, to make extracts from 
Eustathius for the use of Pope’s Homei’. In an ac- 
count of this transaction, written by Jortin himself, 
occur the following passages : “ I cannot recollect 
what Mr. Po|)e allowed for each book of Homer ; I 
liave a notion, that it was three or four guineas.” — 
“ I was in some hopes in those days (for I was young) 
that Mr. Pope would make inquiry about his coad- 
jutor, and take some civil notice of him. But he 
did not ; and I had no notion of obtruding myself 
upon him. — I never saw his face.” * 

He became B. A. in .Jamiary 1719, and M. A. in 
1722. Soon after taking his first degree, he ivas 
cliosen Fellow of .Tesus College. In the same year 
he presided as Moderator in the Sophs’ schools, and 
distinguished himself also by the publication of 
some elegant Latin poems, entitled, ‘ Lmus Poe- 
tidy which with eminent jnirity and correctness 
combine gi’eat delicacy of sentiment and w'armth of 
imagination. In the beginning of 1727, he was 
presented by his College to the living of Swavesey, 
near Cambridge : but manying a daughter of Mr. 
Chibnall of New^port Pagnell in 1728, he resigned 
his preferment, and settled in London as reader and 
preacluT in a chapel in New Street, near Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury. Here he spent the ensuing 
thirty two years of his life ; for though the Earl of 
Winchelsea gave him the rectory of Easlwell in 
Kent, he. soon quitted it, and returned to the metro- 
polis ; where with his emoluments as a preacher in 
several chapels, f and a decent competency of his 

* Hec the Life of Pope, ^ 

t One of these was in Oxenden Street, to which he w«s ap- 

3 
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own, he supported his family in a respectable man- 
ner: dividing his leisure-hours between hiKS Iwoks 
and his learned friends, Avith A\ hom he always kept 
up an intimate connexion. 

In 1730, he published ‘ Four Sermons on the 
Truth of the Christian Religion ; ’ the substance of 
which was subsequently incorporated into his work 
entitled, ‘ Discourses concerning the Truth of the 
Christian Religion;’ jninted in 1746. In this valuable 
volume are found much good sense and erudition. 

In 1731, appeared ‘ Miscellaneous Observations 
upon Authors Ancient and Modem,’ in two vo- 
lumes octavo; a collection of critical remarks, of 
AA^hich though not the sole, he was the principal 
author; Peai’ce, .IMasson, Taylor, Wasse, Theobald, 
Robinson, Upton, Thirlby, and others having favoured 
him AV'ith their contribution.s.* In 1751, the truly- 
liberal Archbishop Herring, f at a meeting of the 

pointed, in 1747, by bis friend Dr. Pearce, at that time Rector 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields. About the same period, also, 
lie was engaged as an occasional assistant by Warburton, then 
preacher at Lincoln’s Inn ; which circumstance produced a tem- 
porary intercourse between these two learned, but in many re- 
spects very dissimilar, divines. 

* This work was so highly approved, that it was translated 
into Latin at Amsterdam, arid continued by D’Orville and 
Uurman. 

f For his affecting mentyan of this Prelate, see a note in the 
Life of Wolsey, I. 42. “ Archbishop Herring and I,” lie in- 
forms us in his private memoranda, “ were of Jesus College in 
Cambridge : but he left it about the time when I was admitted, 
and went to another. Afterward, when he was preacher at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, i knew him better, and visited him. He was at that 
time, and long before, very intimate with Mr. Say, his friend arid 
mine, who lived in Ely House; and Mr. Say, to my knowledge, 
omitted h(|.opportunity to recommend me to him. When he was 
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clerg'y, publicly and unsolicited gave him the living 
of wSt. Dunstan’s in the East. This Prelate, with whom 
he had been long acquainted, entertained an affectio- 
nate regard for him; had, in many j)revioiis instances, 
endeavoured to serve him ; and afterward confeiTed 
upon him the degree of D. D. In the same year, came 

Archbishop of York, he expected that a good living would lapse 
into his hands; and he told Mr. Say, that ‘ he designed it for 
me.* He was disappointed in his expectation ; so was not I ; for 
I had no inclination to go and dwell in tl)c North of England. 
When Mr, Say died» he asked me, of his own accord, ^ Whe- 
ther I should like to succeed him in the Ciueen*s Library ?’* I 
told him, that * nothing could be more acceptable to me ; * and 
he immediately used all his interest to procure it for me : but lie 
could not obtain it. A person, who is not worth the naming, 

was preteiTcd to me, by the solicitation of it matters not 

who. 

‘ The /Vrchbishop, afterward, assured me of bis assistance to- 
ward [irocuririg either the preachership or the mastersliip of the 
CJiarter House, where 1 had gone to school. This project, 

also, failed ; not by his fault, but by the opposition ot^ it 

matters not who. 

^ In conjunction 'with Bishop Sherlock he, likewise, procured 
for me the preaching of Boyle*s Lectures, He, also, offered 
me a living In the country, and (which I esteemed a singular 
favour) he gave me leave to decline it, without taking it amiss in 
the least ; and said, that ^ he would endeavour to serve me in a 
way that should be more acceptable.* lie did so, and gave mo 
a living in the city. Afterward, he gave me a doctor’s degree. 
I thought it too late in life, as I told him, to ‘ go and take it in 
Cambridge under a Professor, who in point of academical stand- 
ing might have taken his first degree under me, when I was 
Moderator.* I was willing to owe this favour to which I 
would not have asked or accepted from any other Archbishop. 

‘ That some persons, beside Mr. Say, did recommend me to 
him, I know, and was obliged to them for it. But I must add, 
that on this occasion they did only crgvwv, spur thejrea 

courser; and that he would have done what he did, without tlieir 
interposition.* ' ‘ ^ 
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oat his first volume of ‘ Remarks uj)on Ecclesiastical 
History,* being the substance of the Boylean Lec- 
tures, which he had in 1749 been appointed to preacli. 
The preface to this work combines, with much learn- 
ing and ingenuity, the greatest liberty and liberality. 
It is said to have given great offence to some of his 
professional brethren, and certainly presented a fore- 
tast<; of the spirit, by wliich the production itself was 
to be characterised. 

In 1755 , he ])ublished his ‘ Six Dissertations upon 
different Subjects,’ in octavo ; f of which the last (on 

* These ‘ llemarks ’ were continued, in four succeeding vo- 
lumes, to the year (L517) in which Luther began the work of 
Ueformation ; two published by himself in 1752 and 1754, and 
two after his death, in 177‘)* No work upon the subject affords 
more entertainment, or more matter for reflexion, to a liberal 
mind. It is replete with curious erudition, and sagacious remarks; 
and bears througliout, like his ‘ Life of Erasmus,’ the stamp of 
moderation, and a decided antipathy to every species of bigotry 
and persecution. It is enlivened by many strokes of humour 
given with a shrewd simplicity peculiar to the writer, and often 
in the I’orm of allusive classical quotations, in which he was 
singularly happy. 

t Of tlie merit of this publication a learned foreigner, in the 
• Jour?ial Britanniquc^^ vol. xvii. (published at the Hague 1755) 
tlius expresses himself ; 

‘ Ces Dhscrtnfloiis out pour auteur ini howme^ qui sc. distingue 
fgahment par s-'s connoissances d qiar scs verfus. Litterateur 
du previier ordre^ il n^estime etude dcs uwts quo ee qidellc vauty 
el qii^ aidant, qidelle cmidiiit a la science des c hoses. Verse dans 
la lecture des anciens auleurSy cl dans les rcclicrelics dc Vantiquilfy 
il ne sejh:t point une gloirc de decricr son sleclcy ct de donner 
low injvdv prfjcrcnce a cenx qui I* out qn'kede. Consacre par 
etat a rinstruciion des homines^ il Ivur qyrhentc une religion simple^ 
et dcstince a les rend re contens dc la xncy ct prepares a la marl. Plus 
jnloux d trouver Ic Vrai qiie dlinvcuter du NcuJ] il ne s^aliache d 
auenn sysleme. ; nqfjecir point la singularile ; pronict rnremenides 
danond rations y* d man (pic pins r a renwnt encore d ses promcsscs, 

1 
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the ‘ State of the Dead, as described by Homer 
and Virgil) ' asserting with great erudition and abi- 
lity tlie antiquity of the doctrine of a future state, 
interfered with Dr. Warburton’s ‘ Divine Legation 
of Moses.’ This gave rise to a piece, published 
by the late Bishop Hurd,* under the title of “ A 
seventh Dissertation on the Delicacy of Friend- 
ship;” an illiberal attack on Jortin, because he 
had too much independence of mind to conq)li- 
nient Warburton in the indiscrimitiatc manner, 
which was then become fashionable among his ad- 
mirers. Jortin made no reply ; but in his ‘ Adver- 
saria' the following memorandum occurs, proving 
that he opposed the notions of other men not from 
any sj)irit of envy or contradiction, but from the full 
persuasion that he was in the right. “ I have exa- 
mined,” says he, “ the State of the Dead as descriljed 
by Homer and Virgil, and upon that Dissertation I 
am willing to stake all the little cro’dit that I have as 
a critic and a philologer. I have there observed, that 
‘ Homer was not the inventor of the fabulous histories 
of the gods ; he had those stories, and also the doc- 
trine of a future state, fi’om old traditions.’ Many 
notions of the Pagans, which came from tradition, 
aie considered by Barrow, II. viii., in which sermon 

MoJeste enfin, ft moden', il n’allacke point la gloire deprimer 
ceux qui courent l.i mcme carrierc, ou qui pensent differemment 
de ltd, A CCS traits, que man ccetir a trach, que la wix puldique. 
confirme, et quiinPrilat universetlement respectS des gens de lellres 
el dcs gens de bien a consacres, il est pen de leeteurs, du moins 
dans notre isle, qui ne recotinoissenl M. le Docteur Jortin.’ 

• But the Prelate paid the penalty of his intemperate attach- 
ment to his Right Reverend Patron, in the severity with which 
he was treated by the learned editor of ‘ Tracts by Warburton ^ 
and i> Wiuburtonian.’ ‘ t 
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the existence of God is proved from universal con- 
sent. See also Bill. Chois. I. 356, and Bibl. Univ. 
IV. 433.” 

In 1758, he gave to the world his ‘ life of Eras- 
mus,’ in one volume quarto; * and in 1760, a .second. 


* For the motto of this work, he chose a passage from Erasmus 

himself; “ lUudcerte prceaagioy dc meis lucuhrationibus, qualea- 
cunque sunty candidius judical uram posleritatem ; tametsineede 
meo sccmIo queri Yet it is certain, that lie had very 

slight notions of posthumous fame or glory, and of any real 
good which could arise from it; as appears from the following 
note on Milton’s ‘ Paradise Hegnined,’ which as a specimen both 
of his pliiloiogy, and his feeling upon that subject, is here in- 
serted ; 

* To whom (Satan) onr Saviour calmly thus replied : 

— What is glory, but the blaze of fame, 

'I'he people’s praise, if always praise unrnix’d? 

And what tlie people but a herd confused, 

A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 

Things vulgar and, well-weigh’d, scarce worth the praise? 

They praise, and they admire they know not what. 

And know not whom, but as one leads the other; 

And what delight to be by such extoll’d, 

To live upon their tongues, and be their talk, 

Of whom to oe dispraised were no small praise ; 

Ills lot, who dares be singularly good ! 

Til’ intelligent among them and the wusc 

Are few, and glory scarce of few is raised,’ &c. (iii. 43.) 

* This passage, observes Jortin, deserves attention. The love 

of glory is a passion deeply rooted in us, and with difficulty kept 
under. Tjjv it ec^ert^^urb'cci^ 

says Plato. Helvidius Priscus, as Tacitus relates, was * possesed 
of all iLj viMues, which make a great and a good man.’ He 
was a Stoic into the bargain; and therefore bound, by the prih- 
ciples of his philosophy, to set a small value upon the rx tp* 

And ,^et, crant quibus appeientior famm videretur; quando 
etimn sapii^lncs cupklo glorice novissima exuitur. (Hist. iy, 5.) 
As ut Uoi%?ancl in Greece a spear, a crown of oak or laurel; a 
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containiDg ‘ Rerriarks upon tlie Works of Erasmus/ 
and an ‘ Appendix of Extracts from Erasmus, and 

statue, a public coiiiiiiendation was esteenied an ample rccom- 
pence for many bravo actions; so it is as Inio, that many of their 
great men were ovor-fond of fame, and mere slaves to the love 
of it. 

* I.et us see, what the philosophers have said concerning a 
'greedy desire of glory— such a desire, as leads men to make it 
the ruling principle of their actions, and invites them to do well 
only or chietty in order to he admired. We sliall find them con- 
demning it, and saying things agreeable enough to what Milton 
puts into the mouth of our Saviour : 

^ Jllud aulem le ac/monco^ nc eorum wzorc, qui non pnificcrc sed 
conspici voliud, facias aliqna,* (Senec. Kpist. v. ) 

‘ (liti virtntem suaw piiblicari vnlt, non viriidi lahorai^ sed 
gloricCo \on vis esse Jtislns sine gloria, Aiy nn'hercide^ sape 
iusius esse dcbclds cum ivjamid ; et lunc^ si sapis^ mala opinh 
bene par fa dcicctat,' (Id. Epist. cxiii.) 

* Cavenda est glorice cupkHtas is a lesson ilclivered by one, who 
in that particular did not practise w hat he tiiuglit.’ (Cic, Oliic. 1.) 

^ Landis arnore fumes? Sant certa piaaday qfuv tc 
. Ti r pure Iccto poterunt recrearc libcilo* (Hor. l‘2p. I. i. 

* An quidquam siulliiis queim^ quos singnlos sient operarios bar- 
harosque coniemnas^ cos esse aliqnid ptUare unixersos? Cic. 'fuse. 
Disp. V. !>(>,) l^pon which Davis remarks, “ Egrrgium hoc mo- 
niium Socrati debefuTy qui Alcibladem in conciomm populi pro- 
dire veritinn ita excitavit : “ Ov KAT(A<pccniCf uxt XsuKfXTi}^, skihu r» 

'ii eVOfJLCi. itTT&iV UVTit, C 5 Gi TH iz6- 

fTHAiD a Kr* xH tv Tet'j y^vK?.oti yy^^^i/rrepro^ 

iKtaif 7if f* OucAoyKyTc^ d'i ra Ovkup^ 

iCp^) 0 '^ccKczTY/^ 0 AO'fjj'.'fw/ £ie rarfiii}' u xw ku^ 

hoc, you tup 

‘ Epictetus, Enchirid. 4,5. says, XijptjiUft 

£>7«tva, ahyci a^syoa tiiy fxutb Myte xoof 

m uvTov xti,Tuyi?^» TV tzenycvToi ocyrtq Tcuf ftct/i*.* kocp Hx 

tLTctXtyiiTxi, Signa projicientis sunt : neminem vituperaly nvminem 
liudaty de nemine queritnr, neminem incusat ; nihil de seipso dkit. 
Ely si quis ipsim Idudety ridel laudantem ipse secuiu ; e/, si xka- 
perefy 710 it sc purge t, 

^ Idetfiy rtpiid Htobcemn; 
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(»ther Writei’s.’ In the ])reface to the former he says, 
that ‘ Le Clerc, w hile he imblished tfio works .of 
Krasiiuis at I/Oydcn, drew up his Life in French, col- 
lected principally from his Letters, and inserted it 


xcti (piX9C)i^^u7[ci' olXXu. 0 f>iXoK 0 iXc';. Nemo pecunicF amanSf 
ct volnpialiSf et gloriw^ simul homines amat ; sed solus honesti 
omans, 

^ So Plato, De Republ. I. says that a fondness for glory is as 
mean a vice as a fondness for money.’* 

‘ Many such passages might be added, particularly from 
Marcus Aurelius, and otlier Stoical writers. The Stoics, though 
tliey refused to give fume and glory a place among good things, 
yet I think did not slight the esteem of good men : they distin- 
guished between gloria and daritas. Thus Seneca, Ep. cii, 
Gloria muUorum jndiciis conslat^ daritas bomrum. — [Sed claritas] 
potest nnitis boni riri judicio esse conienta, 

‘ I cannot forbear inserting here a passage from Seneca, which 
believe will please the reader as much as it docs me. It relates 
•t to that fond hope, wliich we writers good, bad, and indift’erent 
are apt to entertain, that our name and labours shall be immor- 
tal ; and it tells us, as elegantly as truly, what we have to expect. 
Profunda supra vos aUitndo temporis veniet : pauca ingenia caput 
rxsereni ; et hi idem (juandoqne silent ium abiiura oblivion i rcsis-- 
ienif ac se din vindicabimL (Ep. xxi.) We expect that Time 
should take the Lharge of our writings, and deliver them safe 
to the latest posterity; but he is as surly, and whimsical, as 
Charon : 

Stabnnt orantes primi transmittere cursum, 

TendebanUpiC manus ripte idierioris amove : 

Navita spd tristis nunc hos^ nunc accipit illos ; 

Ast alios longe summoios arcet a rend* (iEn. vi. 313.) 

‘ If w'C have the mortification to see our works die before us, we 
may comfort ourselves witli the consideration, which Seneca sug- 
gests t« ^ us, a time will come when the most excellent and 
admired coin|iOTUions shall perish.^ Nor is the consolation much 
smaller, whi^jwfibrs itself to us when we look back, and con- 
sider how manj good authors there must needs have been, of 
whom no memorial left ; and how many, of whom notliing but 
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in the ‘ Bibliotheque Choisie : ’ that ‘ as this Life 
was favourably received by the public, he had taken 
it as a ground-work to l)uild upon, and had translated 
it, not superstitiously and closely, but with much 
freedom and with more attention to things than to 
words ; ’ but that ‘ lie had made continual additions, 
not only with relation to the history of those days, 
but to the T.iifo of Erasmus; especially where J^c 
Clerc gi’ew more remiss, either wearied with the 
task, or called off from these to other labours.’ He 
subsequently ‘ I'ecommends himself to the favour of 
his friends, while he is with them, and his name, 
when he is gone hence ; ’ and entreats them to jcjin 
with him in a wish, that ‘ he may pass tfie evening 
of a studious and unambitious life in an huml)le but 
not a slothful obscurity, and never forfeit the kind 
continuance of their accustomed approbation.' 

But whatever he or his friends might desire, he 
was not to live eithei' so studiously, or so ol)scurel}', 
as in imagination he had anticipated ; scenes more 
public, than any in u Inch he had hitherto been cn- 

the bare name survives; and how many books arc extant indeed, 
but never read. 

Anfcr ah /line larrimas, haratbre, d compem’ qncriltin — 
Luntina sis ocitUs eliam bonus Ancu* reUquit, 

Q,ni mclior miiltis quhn in Jnil, improbe, rebus. 

(Lucrct. iii. 967. 10:57, lOdS.) 

‘ To tliese motives of contentment under such circumstances 
I need not add, what every neglected author says to himself, 
that ‘ the age he lives in has no taste.’ 

A long and able discussion of this passion occurs in Mr. VVil- 
berforce’s ‘ Practical View of Professed, as contrasted with Reid 
C/iristiauity,’ IV. § 3. particularly in p. 245 of^c 8vo, ed. of 
1805, where the stile sympathises with the splen^ and thejtd)- 
lira.ty of the subject, 
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gaged, awaited him. For his fiiend Dr. Osbaldeston,® 
upon the death of Dr. Hayter, .succeeding to the see 
of London in 1762, he vva.s iuiuu’diately appointed 
his Domestic Chaplain, and in tlie course of the same 
year admitted into a prebend (jf St. Paul’s, and pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Kensington, whither he 
went to reside soon afterward. 

In 1764, he was made Archdeacon of I.ondon, 
and might have had the rectory of St. James’, 
Westminster; hut he chose rather to continue at 
Kensington, as a situation from it’s {igreeahleness 
and comparative disoccupation better adapted to his 
then advanced age. Here he lived, occupied (wdien 
his pastoral functions permitted) among his hooks, 
and enjoying himself with his usual serenity till the 
autumn of 1770, when he was seized with a dis- 
order in his hrejist and lungs ; ol’ which, without 
undergoing much pain f or any loss of understand- 

* Tills Prelate, of a highly respectable Yorkshire family, held 
originally the vicarage of Hurmianby (now in tlie possession of 
the Editor o^these volumes) and the .sinecure rectory of Folk- 
ton; and became subsequently, in succc.ssion. Dean of York 
and Bishop of Carlisle, before he was translated to London. 
From him the sinecure passed, on the presentation of the crown, 
to Dr, Hurd, a name less friendly to Dr. Jortin. 

f In answer to a female attendant, who offered him some- 
thing, he said with much composure ; “ No : I have liad enough 
of every thing.” I have twice perused, he observes in his 
private papers, Bacon’s ingenious ‘ History of Life and Death.* 
It recommoiids abundance of things to be taken, and a variety 
of ruhrs o b,'; observed, with a view to make life healthy and 
long. But of •these prescriptions many are too dear, and almost 
all too troublesome : and a long life is not ta/ifi. Few persons 
could procure all these stibsidia : a Lord Chancellor, or a Lord 
Bishop, might ; a poor parson could not aftbrd a hundredth part 
of the expense, for their comfort, I will be bold to tell 
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ing, he died Septemlier 5. He was buried as he 
had directed in the new churcli-yai’d at Kensington ; 
and the flat stone laid over him has the following in- 
scription, dictated by himself: 

JOANNES JOHTIN 
Mortalis esse desiit 
Anno Salntis [1770], 

JEtalis [72]. 

He left a widow, and two children ; Rogers Jor- 
tin, of Lincoln’s Inn, who married one of the daugh- 
ters of Dr. Maty, had considerable ])ractice in the 
Court of Exchequer, and died in 1795; and Martha, 
married to tlie Rev. Samuel Dai’l)y, successively Jfol- 
low of Jesus Collc'ge in Cambridge, and Rector of 
Whatfield in Suflblk. 

Beside his ])rincipal v.'orks, which have already 
been mentioned, and his Sermons and Cliarges, he 
wrote Remarks upon Spenser’s Poems (published 
in 1794), at the end of which occur some Observa- 
tions iq)on Milton;-" Remarks on I,. .Aima'iis Seneca, 
printed in ‘ The Presc'ut State of llic ^hpubiic of 
Letters, for August 1734;’ u Sermon preached at 

tlicm, that they may fare as well without liis regimen. As to 
myself I never observed any of his rules, or any rules at all, 
except the general ones of regularity and teuipcr.incc. I never 
had a strong onstitution ; and yet, thank God, I have had no 
bad state of health, and few acute disorders. 

* I'or the communication of his notes upon b(>th the ‘ Para- 
dise Lo.st’ and the ‘ Paradi.se Regained’ of this poet, the Right 
Reverend Editor more than cncc acknowledges his obligations: 
but every thing that proceeds from him (ho adds) is of value, 
whether in poetry, criticism, or divinity; as appears from his 
‘ Lnsus Poetici* his ‘ Miscellaneous Observations upon Authors,’ 
and his ‘ Uiscom-.ses concerning the Truth of the C^istian 
R{ ’igiou.’ 
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the Consecration of* l)i\ Pearce, Bisiiop of Bangor, 
in 1747; a few notices on Tillotson’s Sermons, 
printed in the Appendix to Birch’s " Life ’ of that Pre- 
late, in 1732; a Ix^tter to Avison, concerning the 
Music of the Ancients/^" subjoined to a scccmd edi- 
tion of that author’s ‘ Essay on Musical Expression,’ 
in 1733 ; and Remarks on Phillips’ IJfe of Cardi- 
nal Pole,’ publislied in an Appendix to Neve’s ‘ Ani- 
madversions ’ in 1766 . His whole works, including 
his ‘ Life of Erasmus,’ havx' lately been reprinted in 
an uniform edition. 

With great integrity, humanity, and pleasantry Dr. 
Jortin united considerable sensibility, and was accus- 
tomed to express himself even with some degree of in- 
dignation, n hen he thought it warranted by the occa- 
sion. Respecting critical learning, which Jie success- 
fully cultivated, though he allowed it to have ])een dis- 
graced by the pride and insolence of tlie Scaligeri, 
the Salmasii, the Scioj)pii, &:c., he (ould ill l)cav to 
see it (contemptuously treated : and to tins may be 
inijiuted several little satirical stiokes, which occa- 
sionally enliven, or disfigure, his works. 

Thinking literature discountenanccHl (indirectly, at 
l(‘ast) when ignorant and worthless persons were ad- 
vanced to high stations, while men of merit and 
abilities wer' overlooked, he yet laid no undue stress 
upon such preft'rmeuts, but entertained just notions 
concerning what ruist ever constitute the chief hap- 
piness of man. Where,” he asks in his • AiheV’^ 
saj’ia,* V here is Happiness to be found? ^\J^ere is 

♦ Consisting, however, rather of select passages from classical 
authors, than any profound ihvestigatioQ of the subject. A va- 
luable translation of Plutarch SAtcrwui may he expected from 
the Kcv. J. H, I^roinhy, Hull. 

VOL. VI. 
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her dwelling-place ? — Not whei'e we seek her, and 
where we expect to find her. Happiness is a modest 
Recluse, who seldom shows her lovely face in the 
polite, or in the busy world. She is the sister, and 
the companion, of Religious Wisdom. 

“ Among the vanities and the evils which Solomon 
beheld under the sunTone is this ; an access of tem- 
poral fortunes, to the detriment of the possessor: 
whence it appears, that such prosperity is a dangerous 
thing, and that few persons have a head strong- 
enough, and an heart good enough, to bear it. 

“ A sudden rise from a lorw station, as it some- 
times shows to advantage the virtuous anil amiable 
qualities which could not exej-t themselves before, so 
it move fi-equently calls forth to view and exposes to 
oj)en light those sjjots of the soul, those base disj) 0 - 
sitions and hateful vices, which lay lurking in secret, 
cramped by penury and veiled w ith dissimulation. 

“ An honest and sensible man is jdaci'd in a middle 
station, in circumstances rather scanty than abound- 
ing. He hath all the necessaries, but none of the 
superfluities, of life ; and these necessaries he acquires 
by his jn-udence, his studies, and his industry. If 
he seeks to better his income, it is by such methods 
as hurt neither his conscience nor his coirstitutioii/ 
He hath friends and acquaintances of his own rank : 
he receives good oflices from them, and he rctuni.s 
the same. As he hath his occupations, he hath his 
diversions also ; and partakes of the simple, frugal, 
obvious, innocent, ajid cheerful anmsements of litc. 
By *a sudden turn ol' things, he grow .s great iifthc 
Church, or in the State. Now his fortune is npdc ; 
anti he says to himself, ‘ The days of searcit;^ arc 
p; 8t, the days of [)lenty arc come, and* luijipii^ss is 
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come along with them.’ Mistaken man ! it is no 
such thing. He nevei* more enjoys one happy day, 
compared with those which once shone upon him. 
He discards his old companions, or treats thenv with 
cold, distant, and proud civility. Friendship, free 
and open conversation, rational inquiiy, sincerity, 
contentment, and the plain and unadulterated plea- 
.sures of life are no more : they departed from him 
along with his jwvcrty. New connexions, new pro- 
spects, new desires, and new cares take place, and 
engross so much of his time and of his thoughts, 
that he impi’oves neither his hi>art nor his under- 
standing. He lives ambitious ami I’estless, and he 
dies rich.” 

In 1771, came out four, and in 1774 three addi- 

t 

tional volumes of his Sermons, to which were appended 
Four Chai’ges, delivew^d to the clergy of the arch- 
deaconry of T..ondon; compositions tlistinguished by 
a ]»lain manly stile, sometimes eloquent and always 
natural, and abounding with solid sense, morality, 
and learning : and in 1790, his ‘ Tracts Philological, 
Critical, and Miscellaneous ’ were publislied by his 
.son, Mr. Kogers .lortiu. In this trollection are fouiMl 
several pieces of considerable merit. 

'I'he following character of Jortin is attributed to 
the pen of Dr. Parr : * — “ As to .Tortin, whether I 
look back to his verse, to his prose, to his critical or 
to his theological works, there are few authors to 
whom I am so much indebted for rational entertain- 
ment, or for solid instruction. Leanied he was, Avith- 
out pedaiTtry. He was ingenious, without the affec- 
tation of singularity. He was a lover of truth, with- 

.•-W" 

Sec the Prefugl^ tc the * Two Tracts by a Warburtonian.* 
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out liovcring over the gloomy abyss of scepticism 
ami a friend to free inquiry, without roving into the 
dreary and pathless wilds of latitiidinarianism. He 
had a heart, Avhicli never disgi’aced the [)owcrs of his 
undci’standing. With a lively imagination, an ele- 
gant taste, and a judgement most masculine and 
most correct, he united the artless and amiable neg- 
ligence of a scliooI-l)oy. Wit without ill-nature, and 
sense without effort, he could at will scatter upon 
every subject ; and, in every book, the writer pre- 
sents us with a near and distinct view of the real 
man : 

— ul omnis 

Volha pateai tampiam dcscripta taheUa 

Vita senU, Hov. Sat. ii* 1* 

“ His stile, though inartiiicifil, is sonu'tiines ele- 
vated: though familiar, it is never mean; and though 
emj)loyed upon various topics of theology, ethics, and 
criticism, it is not arrayed in any delusive resem- 
blance, either of solemnity from fanatical cant, of 
profoundness from scholastic jargon, of precision 
from the crahhed lormaliti<‘s of cloudy philologists, 
or, of refinement from the technical habhle of liivolous 
connoisseurs. 

“ At the shadowy and fleeting reputation, vi-hich 
is sometimes gained hy the jx-tty ’ frolics ■ of literary 
vanity or the miscliievous struggles of coutro.ersial 
rage. Jortiu never grasped. Truth, which some men 
are ambitious of seizing by surjirise in the trackless 
and darlc recess, be was content to overtake in the 
broad and beattai jiatli ; and in the juirsuit of it, if 
he does not excite our iistonisbment by the rapidity 
of bis strides, he at least secures our confidence by 
t'lc firmness of his step. To the examination of 
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positions advanced by otiier men, lie always brought 
a mind, which neither prepossession had seduced nor 
tnalevolence polluted. Tie imposed not his own con- 
jectures as infallible and irresistiWe tnitbs, nor en- 
deavoiu’ed to give an air of importance to tritlcs by 
dogmatical vehemence. He could support bis more 
serious opinions Avithout the versatility of a sophist, 
tlu* fierceness of a disputant, or the impertinence of 
a buffoon — more than this — he coidd rciinqiiish or 
correct them with the (udm and ste.'idy dignity of a 
Avriter Avho, Avhile he yielded something to the argu- 
ments of his antagonists, aa us conseioiis of retaining 
enough to command their respect. He liad too much 
discernment to confound difference of opiniiin Avith 
malignity or diilness, and too much candor to insult, 
where lu* could not pei’suade. 'I'hough his sensibili- 
ties AV('r(? neither coarse nor sluggish, he. yet was 
exempt f'rom tliose fii:klc humours, those rankling 
jealousies, and that restless AvayAvardness, Avhi(di men 
of the brightest talents are too prone to indulge. He 
carried Avith him into every station in which he Ava.s 
j)laced, and every subject whieh he ex})lorcd, a solid 
greatness of soul, Avhich could spare an inferior 
tliough in the offensive form of an atlvcrsary, and 
endui e an equal Avith or Avithout the sacred name of 
friend. The importance of commendation, as avcU 
to him who bestows, as to him Avho claims it, he 
estimated not only Avith justice, but Avith delicacy ; 
.and, tlicretbrc,. he neither wantonly lavished it, nor 
withheld it austerely. But iuvectm* ho neither ])ro- 
voked, nor feared; and, as to the severities of con- 
tempt, he reserved them for occasions Avhere alone 
they could he employed Avith proprietA^ and where 
by himself they alAvays were employed Avith effect. — 
for the chastise)BK ">t of arrogant dunces, of censon'ous 
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sciolists, of intolerant bigots in every sect, and un- 
principled impostors in every profession. Distin- 
guished in various forms of literary composition, en- 
gaged in various duties of his ecclesiastical profes- 
sion, and blessed with a long and honourable life, he 
nobly exemplified that rare and illustrious virtue of 
Charity, which Loland in his ‘ Reply to the Ijettcr- 
Writer ’ thus eloquently describes : “ CiiARiTV never 
misreincsents, never ascribes obnoxious principles or 
mistaken ojnnions to an opponent, which he himself 
tlisavows ; is not so earnest in refuting, as to fancy 
positions never asserted, and to extend it’s censure 
to opinions which will perhaps be delivered. Charity 
is utterly averse to sneering, the most despicable 
species of ridicule,’ tliat most despicable subtcifuge 
of an impotent objetdor. Charity never supposes, 
that all sense and knowledge are confined to a parti- 
cular circle, to a district, or to a country, (’harity 
never condemns, and embraces, princij)les in the same 
breatli ; never professes to confute u'hat it acknow- 
ledges to Ik^ just ; never prestunes to liear down an 
adv'crsary with confident assertions, f.'harity do^‘ 
not call dissent insolence, or the want of iniplicit ^ 
submission a want of comm.on respect.” 


EXTRACTS. 

From the ‘ Ltaus PoHki.' 
y IX tristis diibia hies ruhet polux; 

Circum ctnicta nUent, Solus c^o kis vngor 
Incerto pede sylvis, 

Et mcemn vip:ilans Amor. 

CrudcUsfJiigies, Julia'? Turhido 
Credi's te pelago ? A'os jera dividens * 
Inter savicl nnda, et 
Venti .spes rapient meas ? 
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Sic mCy dc poierns hiderc creduhm ? 

Sicpromissa cad tint? Ipsa tamen time : et 
Venii Jailer e norun ty 
Nec scrvat pelagus Jdem^ 

Imitated. 

* In doubtful twilight Nature sleeps 
Within this silent grove ; * 

Love only his pale vigil keeps, 

And I, the slave of Love. 

Ah ! cruel Julia, dare you brave 
The sea’s engulfing tide ? 

Torn from me by the tossing wave, 
bhall winds my hopes deride ? 

So your fond lover can you cheat, 

To all your vows untrue ? 

Yet fear th’ avenging wind’sideccit : 

Know, seas are fickle too.’ F. W, 

Ilis celebrated ‘ Inscriptionis Fragmatium,^ ♦ 

D. M. 

♦ ^ ^ # ♦ ■ * 

* * * * * * 

^ ^ 

fJVAE* TE- SVB‘ TENEllA* RAPVERVNT- PAETA- IWENTA 
O- VTINAM* ME- CRVDELIA- FATA- VOCENT 
VT. LINOVAM* TERRAS. INVISAgYE- LVMINA. SOLIS 
VTgVE- TVVS- RVRSVM* CORPORE' SIM- POSITO 
TV CAVE- LETHAEO* CONTINGVAS- ORA* LIQVORE 
ET- CITO- VENTVRI* SIS- MEMOU- ORO* VIRI 
TE- SKQVAR- OBSCVRVM- PER- ITER* DVX- HUT* EVNTI 
FIDVS- AMOR- TENEBRAS* LAMPADE* DISCVTIENS 

* Upon this appeared, in the ‘ Antlwlogia Veterum Latinorum 
Epigrammutum et Poemaiuniy^ Amstel. 1773. (11. 138. Epig. 
clxxxvii.) by Petrus Burmanus Secundus a serious and elaborate 
Commentary ! in which however, to do the learned gentleman 
justice, he says, Aniupmm dubitOy speaks of the rccentioris 
(Btatis artifidtim^ and winds up w^ith (luiaoKpiefiimos nobis ven- 
didit. But he migjiy !.ave expressed himself with more certainty : 
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* O Fsota, would the Fates, whose cruel doom 

Cropp’d thy soft prime, but call me to the tomb ! 

Might I this hated light, this earth resign; 

And, placed by thy dear side, once more be thine ! 

Meanwhile, Beloved, of Lethe’s wave beware ; 

And Him in mind, Jlirn soon to join thee, bear: 

Love my dim path, as thee I seek, will trace*; 

And with his torch the mortal darkness chase,’ 

F. W 

as his uncle and D’Orville had jointly published at Amsterdam 
the MisceUanecc Observaliones of Jortin, in which this inscrip- 
tion was first offered Eriiditorum examini^ being often reprinted 
aiferw^ard in the ‘ Ln^us Portici.^ The elegant and happier criti- 
cism of the present learned and excellent Bisliop of St. David’s, 
on the same subject, may be found in his ‘ Essay on the Study 
of Antiquities,’ Oxford, *1782; where he recommends a transposi- 
tion of tlie two last distichs (a measure, which has also been sug- 
gested as an improvement upon the conclusion of the ‘ Paradise 
Lost’) in order to approximate the composition more closely to 
the Greek inscription in the Anthologia, whence part of the 
ideas appear to have been borrow^ed. 
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[1716—1771.] 


1 HOMAS GRAY, wlu) has been calk'd the ‘ Bri- 
tish Pindai',’ was horn in (’ornliill, London, Dcceni- 
hcr 2t), 171»). His g-randiather was a considerahle 
merchant; i)ut his father Philip, tlunigh he also en- 
gaged in hnsiness as a mouey-scrivener (whicli w'as 
tlie profession, likewise, of Milton’s father) is stated 
to have been of an indolent and reserved temper,]- 
so that h<' rather diminished than iiK;reased his 
paternal lortnne. He was the fifth child; but all 
except himself died in their infancy, from suflbeation 
produced by a fullness of blood. He was himself, 
indeed, only snatclu'd from the same fate by the 
courjige of his mother, who removed the paroxysm 
by (tpening. a vein wdth her own hand. Such an 
instance of jiidicious and critical atfection he justly 
remend)ered with filial reverence, and seldom men- 
tioned the o|M’rat(.r w ithout a sigh. 

He rtxreived his grammatical education at Eton 

* AuTHoniTiES. Mason’s Menwirs of the Lijc and JVriJings 
of Gray ; Johnson’s Lives nf the Poets, and Eneydopcedia Bri- 
lannica, 

f Or rather hrutal, si.icc his wife in 1 7(i5 applied to an enn- 
pent civilian for his sdvicc, as to a separation. 
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tinder Mr. Antrobu.s, his mother’s In’other, who was 
at that time one of the assistant masters of Dr. (George, 
and also Fellow of Peter House, Cambridge; and, while 
there, contracted a particular intimacy with Horace 
Walpole, afterward Earl of Orford, and Richard West, 
son of the Chancellor of Ireland. Ujion leaving 
Eton, he entered as pensioner at his Uncle’s c(tllege 
in 1734. At the Univ'ei'sity, where his effeminary 
and fair complexion procured him the name of ‘ Miss 
Gray,’ * he seems to have renounced the severity, of 
mathematical studies in favour of classical literature, 
modeiTi languages, and other branches of fiolite liter- 
ature. During the four or five yeai's wliich hi; spent at 
Cambridge, his poetical productions were some Latin 
Hexameters in the academical Epithalamium on the 
Marriage of the Prince of Wales (which Mason how- 
ever, regarding as only to be excused by the writer’s 
extreme youth, though the best in the collection, ex- 
cludes from his edition, to be buried in the adulatory 
‘ trash with which tliey are surroundt'd ’) a 'J'ripos, as 
it is e*alled, on the theme of ‘ Luna cst habit ahilk * 
inserted in the ‘ Musa Elonensts^ a l.atin version 
of the ‘ Care salve beate ’ from the Pastor Fido* 
fragments of English translations from Statius and 
Tasso, and the following delicate sapphic ode, which 
his editor denominates ‘ the first original production 
of his Muse.’ It w^as addressed to bis iK'loved West, 
who had some months before left Christ Chui'ch fof 
the Inner Temple, and was with Gray destined to 
pursue there the study of the law. 

i' 

* Milton, from a similar cause perhaps, was called (as it j|as 
been stated in his Life) the ‘ Lady of Christ’s College.’ 
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liarhafas wdes aditure mecunif 
(liias JiWis sew'per forcct inrjuietaj 
Us iibi late sonatj et lof^altcm 

/Estuat agmen ! 

Dulcius quanto paiuUs suh ulmi 
HospiUc rmnis tcmcrc jacenUm 
Sic libris horns temdque inertes 

Fallerc Musa ? 

Srepe enim curis t>ngor expeditd 

Mente ; dum^ blandam meditans Caincenain^ 

Vix malo rori meminive sera: 

Ccdey‘C nocti ; 

Et^ pedes quo me rapiunly in oynni 
Colic. Parnassum vidcor videre 
Feriilcm sylvcCy gelidamque in omni 
Fonte Aganippen. 

Risit et V'er me jheilesque Npmplue 
Nare captantcniy nec incleganii, 

Mane qu icq aid de violis ciindo 

Surripit nura>^ 

Me reclinatum lencram per herham ; 

QiiA Icvcs cursus aqua cunque ducity 
Jilt morns dulci strepitu lapillo 

Nectit in onuii/ 

Hcc novo 7iostnnn jeoe pectus anno 
Simplices curev ienrdrey ccehim 
Quawdiii sudum cxplicuit Favoyii 
Purior kora : 

Otla et enmpos nec adhuc rclinquoy 
Nec magis Pheebo Clptie Jidelis ; 

{Ingruatit venti lictdy et senescat 

Molltor (sstas,) 

NamquCy sen Icetos Skominum lahores 
S^rataque, et ynontes recreante currii 
Purpura tractus oriens Eoos 

Vestit et aurOf 

Sedulu^ servo vencrafus orhcni 
I^rmiighm splendoris : anueniorl 
She diiectam mcdilatur igne 

Pingcre Calpcn ; 
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Usgucdim^ fulgorc ma^ magi^ jam 
Lajiguido circum, ‘mriaia nudes 
Labitiir Jurtiniy *ciridisque in umbras 
Sama reccssit. 

O ego Jelixy vice si {nec ungnam 
Surgere?ti 7‘ursus) siniili cadentem 
Parca me lenis sineret giticlo 

Fall ere letho ! 

Midlu flagranti radihguc dneto 
Iniegris ah / gnam nihil ittviderem, 

Citm Dei ardent vs mcdiits guadrigns 

Seniit Ol^mpus^ 

From the vivid and picturesque painting in this 
composition, markinjg strongly the as('end('ncy of the 
poet over the lawyer, it cannot be (lo\il)ti'd that he 
gladly eml)raccd tlie excuse, for deferring his medi- 
tated studies, supplied by an invitation to accompany 
Mr. AV^alpole (vvitli whom, as a member of King's 
College, Cambridge, he had kept iq) his (^arly inti- 
macy) on a tour through Europe. About the end of 
March, 1739, they set out for France; visited in 
traversing tliat country Paris, Cliantilly, lllieims, 
Dijon, Lyons, the Chartreuse (in the Album of which 
Gray on his return inscribed the subjoijied Alcaic 
Ode,* marked with the finest touclies of his melan- 

* ^ Oh fUy severi JleligiQ lociy 

Cnocungue gnndes rumine (non Icvc 
JSaiiva nuyn certe fluvnia 

Numen Iiabet, veteresgue si/(vas ; 

Prmentiorem ct conspiemus Deum 
Per invias rapes, Jbra per juga 
, Clhmque preeruploSy sonantes 

Inter aquas nemorumgue noctem^ 

Qumn si repostus sub Irahe ciirad ' 

Fulgereljmro el Phidiacd ninnu) 

Salve vocanti rilvy fesso el 
Da placidam juveni qmetenu 
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choly Muse) find other places ; in November, reachod 
Turin; and proceeded thence to Goioa, Bologna, Flo- 

Quod si hmdendis sedi/msy ct frni 
Foriuna sacra lege si lentil 
Vciat ^oolcnlemy me resorhens 
1)1 medios violcnta Jiuctns ; 

Saltern ronoio deSy Pater, angido 
Iloras scncctcv ducere libto as ; 

Titlumque ndgari tumuJlu 
Surrif iftSy liominumqnc curisl 

In a letter to West, written after visiting this place for the first 
time, he says ; — In oiir little journey up to tiie Grande Char- 
tfcuse 1 do not remember to have gone ten paces without an 
exclamation, tliat there was no restraining ; not a precipice, not 
a torrent, not a cliff, but is pregnant with religion and poetry. 
There «are certain scenes, that would awe an atlieist into belief, 
without the help of other argument. One need not have a very 
fantastic imagination to sec spirits there at noonday : you have 
death porpetually before your eyes, only so far removed, as to 
compose the mind without frighting it. I am well persiiaded, 
Bruno was a man of no common genius, to choose such a situa- 
tion for liis retirement; and perhaps should have been a disciple 
of his, had I been born in his time. You may believe Abelard 
and Hcloisc were not forgotten upon this occasion : if I do not 
mistake, 1 saw you too now and then at a distance among the 
trees ; il me sembhy que fai va ce chien do xhage la qiielquc pa )'t . 
You seemed to call to me from the other side of tlie precipice, 
but the noise of the river below w’as so great, that I really could 
not distinguish what you said : it seemed to have a cadence like 
ven.e. In your next, you will be so good to let me know what 
it was. The week wc have since passed among the Alps has not 
equalled the single d?y upon that mountain ; because the winter 
was rather too far advanced, and the weather a little foggy. 
However, din not want it’s beauties ; the savagq rudeness of 
the view is inconceivable, without seeing it. I reckoned in one 
day thijteen cascades, the least of which was, I dare say, one 
hundred feet in height. I had Livy in the chaise with me, and 
beheld his ^ frh^fxalo prepe hnmuteCy tecta htjbrmin imposila rupi^ 
ius, qmora Jio'iiMtaqiic torridafrigorc, homines inionsi et inadtiy 
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rence, and Rome ; whence he addressed his elegant 
Alcaic, ‘ Mater Rosarim^* Ac. immediately after 
a visit to Frescati and the cascades of Tivoli, to 
Air. West, or as he classically calls him Ad Favo- 
iiium Zephyrirnon. After spending some time at 
Naples, in .Tidy, 1740, they returned to Florence; and 
during a residence in tJiat city of eight or nine months, 
the poet wrote the first liook; of his didactic Latin 
poem, entitled ‘ De Principiis Cogitandi,' which, 
however, he unfortunately never completed. 

In April 17-H, the fellow-travellers left Florence 
for W'nice ; ndien an unhapjiy feud, occasioned by «. 
difference of their tempers, separated them for the 
remainder of their stay abroad, (iray, as may bi' col- 
lected from his valuable letters n-ritten during his tour, 
was curious, pensive, and jihilosophical ; architecture, 
both of Gothic and Grecian origin, painting, anij music 
engaging his attention, as well as the manners and the 
customs of realms which they traversed: whili' Walpole 
was gay, lively, and inconsiderate. The latter, in iron- 


anlmalia inanimaqua amnia r/ocnlia grlir. ; omnia confragoni, pree- 
ruplnque.' The creatures that inhabit them arc, in all respects, 
below Iiumanity ; and most of them, especially women, have the 
iumiciuni guUur, which they call * goscia.’ Mont ticuis, I con- 
fess, carries the permission mountains have of beini^ frightful 
rather too far ; and it’s horrors were accompanied with too much 
danger, to give me time to reflect upon their beauties. There 
is a family of the Alpine monsters I have mentioned mion it’s 
very top, that in the middle of winter calmly k)' in their stock 
of provisionji and firing, and so are buried in their hut for a 
month or two under the snow. When iie were down, and got 
a little way into Piedmont, we began to find ‘ apricus quosdam 
colkfi rivaaque props sj/lvns, cl pm litimano citllu digniora locti.*' 
I read Silvias Italicus, too, for the first time; and wished for you 
according to custom.” 

.3 
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sequence, injoincd Mason to charge him with the 
chief blame in then- quarrel ; candidly confessing, 
that ‘ more attention and complaisance, more deference 
to a warm friendship and to superior judgement 
and prudence, might have prevented a ru[)ture that 
gave much uneasiness to them both, and a lasting 
concera to the survivor;’ though, in the year IT-Hi, a 
reconciliati(m was elfccted between them, by a lady 
who Avished wx-11 to both parties. 

Upon their separation, Gray continued his journey 
in a manner adapted to his outi limited circum- 
stances, Avith only an occasional seiA ant ; and by 
Padua, Wrona, Milan, Turin, and neai'ly his old route 
through France, rcachcAl Rome in September, 1741. 
■About two months aft-'r his return, he lost bis fa- 
ther. The old gentlemafi, by his injudicious expendi- 
ture of money upon a neAv house, had so much less- 
ened his fortune, that his son thought his circum- 
stances too naiTow to enable him to prosecute the 
study of the hnv without burthening his mother and 
aunt,* Avho had for many years kept an India warc- 
hcaise in Cornhill under the joint ijames of Gray and 
Antrobus. He, therelbre, retired to Cambridge, 
A', here he soon aftenvard beemne liL. 15. ; and 
Avliere, as Dr. .lolmson expi’esses it, “ without liking 
the pla(.*e or it’s inhabit.ants, or j)retending to like 
them, he passed (except a short residence in I.ondon) 
the vest of his life.” 

On Jinn; 1, 174iJ, weighed doAvn by sickness and fa- 
mily misfoi iiincs, died his friend West ; and under the 

* On the death of Mr. Philip Gray, they retired with a mo- 
derate competency to the house of their widowed sister Mrs. 
Rogers, at Stoke near Windsor, where the poet’s ‘ Long Story ’ 
and several of his more finished compositions ivere subsequently 
written. His mother died in 1753. 
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melancholy impression of this event he is supposed to 
have begun, il* nut (‘ompleted in it’s original form, his 
‘Elegy written in a Country Churcli- Yard.’ To 

* The first impulse of his sorrow gave birth to a very tender 
sonnet in English; and also to a sublime apostrophe in Latin hexa- 
meters, written in the genuine strain of chissical majesty, with 
which he intended to have opened his fourth book ])c Principiis 
Cogitandiy commenced in 1712. They are both subjoined: 

‘ In vain to me the smiling mornings shine. 

And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire; 

The birds in vain their amorous descant join. 

Or cheerful fields resume their green attire : 

These cars, alas! for other notes repine, 

A different object do tliesc eyes require: 

My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine, 

And in my breast th^ impcrlect joys ex))irc. 

Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 

And new-born pleasure brings to happier men ; 

The fields to all their w^onted tribute bear; 

To warm their little loves the birds complain: 

1 fruitless mourn to him that cannot licnr, 

And vreep the more, because I weep in vain/ 


Ifactenus hand J<egnls Nafune arcana retrxi 
JMff Surnm iulerprea, prirniisq^iC Ih Hanna prr nrva 
lionuino Uqnidum dednjci Jlumina rhmm. 

Cunt Tu opere in medioy spes ianii ct caum laboriSf 
I/uujuh (it (Ciernarn fall le condh in umbra tn ! 

Vidi c^oniet diiro ffravtler conctissn dolorc 
Pcct^ ’(t, in allvrius iion nnquavt lent a ddlorcm ; 

Fa languere ocidna rldiy r( pallescere amantan 
VidUmy quo nnnqnam Pietns niA raray Ftdesquej 
Alius amor Veriy ct purum spirahai tfonvstum. 

Visa iamcn lardi demum inclemvnUa morhi 
Ccssare esl ; rnlucanqtie itermn rosco ore Salutan 
Spfmiviy a Iqne unil ieninij dihxte pavoniy 
Credulns heu ! loiigos, nl quondam^ fallere soles : 
lieu spes ncqiiicquam dulcesy alquv irrila vota ! 
Hen! nircslos soles ^ sine te quos diicere ften do 
Per desiUeria ct quasi us jam evgor inanesl 
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this, he put the last hand in 1750; and through Mr. 
Walpole, to whom it was communicated, and whose 
good taste would not sufler liim to withhold the 
sight of it from his acquaintance, it was shown about 
for some time in manuscrij)! uith great applause. 
At last the puljlishcr of a periodical work having 
obtained a surreptitious copy of it, Walpole by (Cray’s 
desire placed a genuine one in the liands of Dodsley. 
It’s manuscript simple title, ‘ Stanzas,’ Mason per- 
suaded liim to excliange for that of ‘ An Elegy.’ It 
ran rapidly through eleven editions ; was translated 
into Latin by Messrs. Anstey. and Roberts, and soon 

At Fuy sancta nnhnuy ct 7iostri non mdiga lucius^ 
Stellanfi templo wicerique cethcris igne. 

Unde art a esyj'rucre; atqne 6 si secu/^a, ncc ultrh 
Mortalisy nolos oUm nikcrata laborcs 
RespecteSy icmcesque meet cogiioscere curas ; 
ilunianam si ^ forte alia de svde procellam 
ConfcmplerCy meins slimuJosqne Cupidinis acresy 
Gaudiaqne el gemitusy pamoqne in cpi'de tnmuUum 
Irartm ingenteniy et scevos sub pcciorc Jhiclns ; 

Ilespice et has lacrymasy meynori quas ictus amore 
Fundo — quod possnyn^ — jiixtu Itigerc sepidcnon 
Duinjuvaly ct mntce vana luce jactarc Javilltc, 

1 cannot withhold from the reader an elegant version of the 
above lines by a Lady, whose name (now all that remains other, 
upon earth) if T v* ere authorised to introduce it, would diffuse a 
lustre over these pages. 

* 'Erst did iiiy Muse adventurous dare explore 
Thought's secret springs 'mid Nature's boundless store. 

In T atia»'* numbers pour'd the arduous theme. 

And roll'd through BritisJi plains a Roman stream — 

When thou, dear Youth (ah now I lamented shade!) 

Whose wish inspired, whose smiles my toil repaid, 

Leavest mo in ImlpWs solitude to mourn, 

My task unfini^ld, and myself forlorn ’ 


VOL. VI 
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afterward by Mr. Lloyd and has recently exercised 
the talents of some of our modem Greek poets, 
Cooke, Norbury, Coote, Tew, and Weston. 


Yes, I was doom’d that feeling breast to know, 

Awake to every sense of others’ woe. 

Struck with disease which mock’d all human aid. 

Shook his weak frame and on his vitals prey’d : 

’Twas mine to mark his drooping eye, and trace 
The last faint blush that tinged his pallid face ; 

TJuit face, which glow’d with friendship void of blame, 
Religion pure, strict virtue’s steady aim, 

Exalted truth and honour’s sacred flame ! 

Once from some signs his treacherous illness wore, 
Eondly I thought the dreaded crisis o’er ; 

Th’ awaken’d hope iallacious joy instill’d, 

And oh ! what flattering dreams my bosom fill’d — 
Placed by thy side, loved West, again to stray, 

Dwell on thy words and cheat the livelong day ! 

Ah vain desires ! ah hopes for ever fled ! 

Ah cheerless days, with deepening gloom o’erspread; 
ISince, ’reft of thee, life’s dreary paths I tread ! 

But thou, blest Sliade, from earthly bondage freed, 
These tears of sympathy no more shall need : 

In that pure ether whence thy spotless mind 
Her essence drew, ’ere to this earth consign’d, 

’Mid circling stars enjoy thy blest abode, 

Rapt in the full fruition of thy God ! 

And oh I if yet, secure of endless joy, 

Our trifling cares or pains thy thoughts employ; 

If from on high thy spirit deign to trace 
The mingled Joys and sorrows of our rac(!, 

Mark tue wild passions link’d with humaYi fate, 

Desire and fear and anger’s keen debate ; 
liCt these sad tears thy soft compassion move — 

Tears urged by early and unfailing love, 


* It has, also, exercised other Latin pens, and among the rest 
that of the late learned (iilbert Wakefield* Of the Greek com- 
petition the reader will find an amusing account in the * Pur- 
sul I S of Literature/ 
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For the preceding two months, the two friends had 
maintained a constant correspondence on subjects of 
general and, more particularly, classical litei’ature. 
Gray’s last letter contained his ‘ Ode on the Spring ; ’ 
but West was dead, before it reached his residence. 
His ‘ Ode on the distant Prospect of Eton College,’*^ 
and his ' Hymn to Advci’sity,’ both written tlie 
August following, bear sufficient indications not of 
mere splenetic; melancholy, ljut of his deep regret foj' 
his lost associate. The vacancy in his heart indeed!, 
occasioned by the decease of this amiable confidant of 
bis sentiments and partner of his studies, seems never 
to have been supplied. 

In 1750, some young men of fortune, whose cham- 
bers were' near those of IMr. Gray in Peter House, 
divertc'd themsc'lvcs with disturbing him by fj'equent 
noises. Their insolence he represented to tin- go- 
vernors of the society, but with little effect. As the 
rooms (to use his own expression) were noisy, and 
the people of the house uncivil, lie left his lodgings, 
and removed to Pembroke Hall; a circumstance, 
which he describes as ‘ an era in a life so baiTen of 
events as his.’ In 1757, he published his two cx'le- 
brated Lyric Odes, ‘ The Progress of Poesy,’ written 
two years before, and * The Bard.’ These being ex- 
pressly meant to be ‘ vocal to the intelligent alone,’ 

Which prompts mo still to hover round thy tomb, 

Wkh seltish grief lament thy timeless doom, 

Invoke thy sliade to hear my mournful strain, 

Nor think that Friendship’s call can yet be vain 1 ’ 

T. A. C. 

* This poem, however, was not published till 1747, when in 
gigantic folio it iirst ushered it’s; writer into the world as an author : 
but, as Dr. Warton informs us, it was then ‘ little notioed.’ 

O 2 
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it is not surprising that they “ pleased not the million^ 
but were caviare to the general.” Gamck, indeed, 
wrote a few lines in their praisfc : but by Lloyd and 
Colman they were ridiculed, not without ingenuity, 
in two Odes to ‘ Oblivion’ and ‘ Obscurity.’ 

About tliis time, he began to complain of list- 
lessness and depression of spirits ; and hencefor- 
ward we may ti’uce the effects of that hereditary 
disease, the gout, which embittered the remainder 
of his days, and whose fatal strength not even tlic 
temperance of a whole life could subdue. L])on the 
death of Cibber, he had the offer from the Duke 
of Devonshire (at that time I^ord (Jhamberlain) of 
the laurcatship; but he declined the office, wbieli 
was subsequently conferred upon W'liitehead. ’Fwo 
years afterward, in 1759, he took an apartment in 
the neighbourhood of the British Museum ; where he 
resided nearly three years.* 

The professorship of Modern History at Cambridge 
(worth 400/, per ami.) becoming vacant in 1762, 
he was to use his own words, “ cockered and spirited 
up ” to ask it of Lord Bute ; but it was given to a 
Mr. Brocket, whose pupil Sir Janies Low thcr had 
great parliamentary interest, though this seems natu- 
rally to have little to do with an academical ap- 
pointm''nt. 

In the summer of 1765, with a view of improvr 
ing his precarious health, as well as of explorii^ 

■ 

* The curious extracts which he made from the Ilarle|in 
and other Manuscripts there deposited, amounting in all tdi a 
toierable*sized folio, came into the hands of Mr, Walpole, 
however published from them only a single paper, the Spt^c'h 
of Sir Thomas Wyat, in the second number of his ♦ Misce&e* 
«us Antiquities.* 
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tlie natural beauties and antiquities of a roman- 
tic country, he visited Scotland ; and the account of 
his tour, as far as it extends, is curious and elegant: 
for, as his comprehension was ami)le, his curiosity 
extended to all the works of art, all the appearances 
of nature, and all the monuments of past events. 
Part of the two ensuing summers he passed in 
journeys in England. In the latter of these years, 
by the desire of Dr. Beattie, a “ poet, a philosopher, 
and a good man,” with whom he had fonned an ac- 
quaintance at Aberdeen, the Foulis of Glasgow were 
permitted to j)iint a new edition of his poems, in 
which some pieces of Welsli and Norwegian poetry 
were substituted for the ‘ Long Story,’ 

In 1 7t)8, the coveted professorship again becoming 
vacant, it was bestowed upon him “ unsolicited and 
unexpected” by the Duke of Grafton, who was then 
.at the head of^ the ministry : and as a voluntary re- 
turn, in 1769, when his noble patron was installed 
Chancellor of the Univereity,’ he wrote the ‘ Ode 
for Music,’ the offering of no venal muse, wLich 
W'as pt'rformed upon the occasion. Not long after 
the bustle of this ceremony, he visited the lakes of 
Cuinlxn’land and Westmorland ; of which (says John- 
son) he, wdio reads the “ epistolary nan’.ative, wishes 
that to travel and to tell his travels had been more 
of his employment : but it is by staying at home, 
he adds, “ that we must obtain the ability of travel- 
ling with intelligence and improvement.” 

In 17 /1, after .sketching in a letter to his friend 
Dr. Wharton the mere outlines of a tour wdiich he 
had made in Wales and some of the adjacent countries, 
he complains of an Incurable cough, of spirits habi- 
tually and mechanically low% and of the uneasiness 
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excited in his mind by reflecting upon the duties of his 
office, which he had in consecpience resolved to resign. 
He drew up however, in Latin, a part of an intro- 
ductory Lecture, containing a plan of much greater' 
extent than from his inactivity, the result either of 
illness or of indolence, he would probably have been 
able to execute. But bis death intercepted the ex- 
periment. About the end of May, he removed to 
.Termyn Street, I,ondon ; where his indispositicm in- 
creasing, he was advised by Di’. Gislionu' to seek 
freer and purer air at Kensington, 'i'his ehange 
was of so much benefit to him, that lie was enahh'd 
to return to Cambridge, and even meditati’d a visit 
to Dr. Wharton at Old Park near Durham. But 
on the twenty fourth of .July, while at dinner in tlii' 
college-hall, a sudden nausea annnuneeil that his 
inveterate foe had fixed upon his stomach. J fe died 
six days afteiwvard, aware of his danger tiuonghout 
the whole interval, and expressing no alarm at the 
impending re.snlt ; and was hinied by the side of his 
mother, in the churcli-yard of Stoke. 

To temperance, integrity, independeneo of sjiirit, 
unusual patience under the tea/ing of hyju rcriticism, 
and a friendly and affectionate dispo.sition Mr. Cray 
united remarkable disinterestedness. He may be 
regarded, indeed, as one of .the few liti'rati. especially 
in the poetical clas.s, who without either s('Hisline.s.s 
or avarice was ever attentive to economy. Even 
tyhen his circumstances wx^re at the lowest, he gave 
away such sums in private charity, as wunild have 
done credit to a much ampler purse. But what 
chiefly deterred him from profiting hy his literary 
pursuits, was a certain degree of pride, wdiich le«! 
him to des[)isc tlie idea of Ixing an author by jirofcs- 
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sion ; though upon the strength of his public repu- 
tation alone he must have relied, when he became a 
petitioner for a lucrative appointment. 

From the number of notes and geographical dis- 
quisitions however on Strabo, found among his papers, 
(particularly with respect to that part of Asia, which 
comprehends Persia and India) it has been inferred 
that, eai’ly in life, he had conceived an intention of 
publishing that author, He had, also, admirably qua- 
lified bimself, by his investigations, to illustrate Plato. 
Ifjwn the Antbologia, likewise, lie had bestowed un- 
common labour; having in an interleaved copy of 
that work transcribed sevend additional epigranis, in- 
sc'i'ted numerous comments and emendations, and sub- 
joined a co|)ious index nderring each to it’s author : 
but whether ho designed any of these his lucubrations 
for the press, or not, is uncertain. The only work, 
continue the Editors of the ‘ Eucydopced'ia Britan- 
nica ’ w hich he meditated with this express view, was 
a ‘ History of English Poetry’ upon a plan sketched 
by iMr. Pope. But after he had nuide some con- 
siderable pix'parations for the execution of this de- 
sign, and Mr. INlason (to whom he had been knon n 
IVom the year 17-17) had oflered him his assistance, 
being informed that Mr. Thomas Warton was en- 
gaged in a similar undertaking, he relinquished his 
jiroject.* 

* Thu following ‘ Sketch of bis arrangement of tlie subject ’ 
be rcauii) communicated to Mr. Warton, at that gentleman’s 
desire : 

‘ Introduction. On the poetry of the Galic or Celtic nations, 
as far back as it can be traced. On that of the Goths, it’s in- 
troduction into litcse islands by the Saxons and Danes, and it’s 
duratimu On the o-igin of rhyme among the franks, the 
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Among other sciences, Mr. Gray had acquired a 
great knowledge of Gothic architecture. He had 
seen and examined, while abroad, the Roniian propor- 
tions on the spot, both in ancient times and in the 
works of Palladio. In his later years, he applied 

Saxons, and Proven 9 aux. Some account of tlie Latin rhyming 
poetry, from it\s early origin, down to the filteonth century. 

‘ P/i/i L On tile Scliool of Provence, whicli rose about the 
year 1,100, and was soon followed by the French aiui Italians. 
Tlieir heroic poesy, or llomances in verse, x\llcg()rii s, Fabliaux, 
Syrvientes, Comedies, Fiirces, Canzoni, Sonnets, lailailcs, Ma- 
drigal.*^, Scstine.s &c. Of their imitators, the IVcnch : and of 
the first Italian School, commonly called ‘ the Sieilian,’ about 
the year 1,*200, brought to perfection by Dante, IVtrarch, Hoc- 
cace, and others. State of poetry in Knglaiul from the Con- 
ijuest, A. D. 1,000 (or rat]:er from Henry ll.’s time, A. D. 
to the reign oi’ Edward HI , J,327. 

‘ Part IL On Chaucer, vrho first introduced the mamuT of 
the Proveii^aux improved by the Italians, into our country: 
his character, and merits at large : the different kinds, in which 
he excelled, (iower, Ocelevc, Lydgate, Hawes, Oavven Douglas, 
Lyndesay, Ecllcnden, Dunb ir, 

‘ Part III. Second Italian School, of Ariosto, Tasso, &c. 
an improvement on the First, occasioned by the revival of Let- 
ters at the end of the fifteenth century. The Lyric poetry of thi.s 
and the former age introduced from Italy by Lord Surrey, Sir 
T. Wyat, Bryau Lord Vaulx, &c. in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. 

^Partly. Spenser, his character : subject of lii.s poem, al- 
legoric and romantic, of Proveiu;al invention ; but his manner 
of tracing it borrowed from the Second Italian School, Dray- 
ton, Fairfax, Phiueas Fletclier, Golding, Phaer, &c. This 
School ends in Milton. A Third Italian School, full of coiu eit^ 
begun in (lueen ElizabetlPs reign, continued under James and 
Charles 1. by Donne, Crashaw, Cleavland, carried to it’s lieight 
by Cowley, and ending perhaps in Sjirat. ' 

* Part V. School of France, introduced after the Restpr'a- 
tion— Waller, Dryden, Addison, Prior, and Pope-— which I]i4|s 
continued to our own times.’ 
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liimsclf to consider those stupendous structures of 
more modern dfite, which adorn oiu* own country ; 
and which, if tliey have not the same grace, have 
undoubtedly ecpial dignity. He endeavoured to 
trace this mode of building from it’s commencement 
tlirough it’s various changes, depending not so much 
upon wi'itten accounts, as the interaal evidence sup- 
plied by the arms, ornaments, aiithtTHierHUiiifc of 
the buildings themselves, of their respective anti- 
quity. A\'ith this view, he applied himself to the- 
study of heraldiT, as a ])rej)aratory science; and 
ultimately acejuired a degree of sagacity, which en- 
abled him at hi st sight to determine the jirecise time, 
when every |iariicidar [lart of our cathedrals had iDeen 
erected." Bat his iiivourite pursuit, for the last ten 
years of his lii'e, was Natural History, which indeed 
he then ratlicr ri'sumed than began ; as, by the in- 
structions of his uncle Antrobus, he had rendered him- 
self no contemptible botanist at fifteen. His margi- 
nal notes on Linmeus and other naturalists, especially 
Hudson’s ‘ Flora /higliat,' were very numerous, and 
an intmleavod tenth edition of the ‘ Sj/stema NatUi'd'' 
he had nearly tilled ivith his remarks. On the Eng- 
lish Insects, tJu're is nothing so perfect. While em- 
I'loyed on Zooiogy, he read Aristotle’s Treatise upon 
tlu' subject with great care, and illustrated many 
diflicult iiassages of that obscure ancient by the lights 
Avhich he had received from modern discoveries. In 
a word, excepung pure mathematics and the studies 
depending on that science, there was hartUy any part 
of human learning, in wliich he had not acquired a 

■*' He is .said to have furnished the very valuable introductory 
matter, on Saxon churches, in Bentham’s ‘ Account of Ely 
Cathedral,’ 
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competent skill, while in some he possessed a con- 
sumnnite mastery. * 

Among’ his failings are ennmerated, want of i)ei’- 
sonal courage, resci’vcdness and capi’ice of temper, 
and a foppish attention to dross. In his tour to the 
Lakes, it is afliriiM^d, some of the finest views 
escaped him, because lie did uot choose venture to 
those spots wlionce they were to !)e f^t'cn. 'Tliis 
timorousness singularly contrasts with the manly and 
•martial strains of his poetry, as do the otia r {iefeets 
abovementioned with his turn for hnnionr and his 
quicksen.se of the ri<1icuions. 11 is sensiltiliiv was 
even morind, and his fastidiousne.s.-. lieijoently gave 
trouble, as well as conci'rn, to his umst intimate 
friends. The coarse manners and uni'efnud senti- 
ments, too often to he <»nconntered in tlu- ordinary 
intercourse of life, a|)peared to oversc't him. Mliis. 
however, iVIason and others v,itli IVieiully oanu'sliu .ss 
attribute rather to ‘ an alleelatioii of (hdieaey and 
eftcmiuacy, than to the things Ihemscha s y addiiig. 
tliat ‘ Gray chose to put on this ajipearanee hefoK' 
persons, wh<nn he did not wisii to please.’ 

. He appears to have wj itten i)i a desidtory maniun’, 
IVIany of his elfoits were, very probably, tlu' <‘fi'orts 
of a single sitting; and cither w at d of aflection lor 
his subject, or the consciousness of being unecpral to 
a long-eontir.uod (light, prevented him from returning 
to it. I'ew modern poets, it is rertain, have loft so 
many scraps of composition ; so much planned, and 
so little executed, 'The only persevering labour, to 
which he seems to have been atlequate, was such as 
tended to store his owm mind w ith various knowdedge; 
for his own satisfaction. But if, as one of his ad- 
njrcrs has insinuated, ‘ he was the rhost learned 
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man in Europe,’ never was learning more thrown - 
away. When, at the age of fifty one, his profes- 
sorship called upon him to concentrate and apply his 
knowledge, he apparently sunk under the task. 

Upon his poetry, it is neecUess to bestow praises. 
Whatever Dr. .lolinson* may have contended to 
the contrary, he undoubtedly holds one of the 
highest [)laccs among the English poets ol’ the 
eighteenth century. If his bold expressions be non- 
sense, what shall we pronounce some of the most 
ra])tnrous passages of those, who arc placed by uni- 
versal consent fit the very head of their class, of 
Shakspeare and of Milton? In sublimity, and pathos, 
and enthusiasm he is ])erhaps excelled by Diyden 
and (^ollins, tiu' t\\ o great lyrists of England ; but 
in richness ol’ iniagery, glow of expression, and liar- 
mony of versification he smpasses tlu'm both. Few in 
number indeed, and for the beiiefit of frequent and 
patient revision ke[)t long under his own eyes before 
they were submitted to those of the public, his poems 
may be regarded as a standard of the (;oiTectness of 
our modern muse. Of his ‘ lilegy' in particular’ the 
subject, like that of Milton’s immortal E])ic, is uni- 
versally interesting, the allegory sublime, the natu- 
ral description picturesque, and the number’s match- 
lessly melodious. “ It abounds,” even .Tohnsou ad- 
mits, “ with images which find a mirror in every 
mind, arrd with sentiments to which every bosorrr 

♦ Not, however, without numerous and able opponents. In 
1782, Ml . Potter vindicated his lyrical compositions ; and a 
riore general defence appeared uiuler the title of, ‘ Remarks on 
Dr. Johnson’s Life of Gray.’ I’rofessor Young of Gla.sgow pa- 
rodied the atrabilious stile of the critic, and he fell under the lash 
also of Mr. Wakefield. 
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.returns an echo.'’ — “ Had (iray written often thus, 
it had been vain to hlanjc, and useless to praise him.” 

A complete edition of his Poems, with Memoirs of 
liis Life and Writings compiled princij)ally from his 
IjCtters, was. published l)y ]Mr. Mason, in one volume 
4to. in 1775 , and in four volumes 8vo. in 1778. 
Tlie common editions are too mimerous to la; spe- 
cified. To one by Mr. Wakefield, in 178(i, were 
added notes and parallel pas.sages to perhaps a liypi r- 
critical extent ; and th-e Rev.John Mitford lir.s recently 
given another, of high character ; but the most com- 
plete, in every respect, was published in IBlo by Mr. 
jMafhias. 

The following chara( ter of Gray, diawn up by 
the Rev. ?.lr. 'I’emplc', rector of St. (iluvias in Gorn- 
wall, and ijuhlished in the l.ondon Maga/ine a 
month or tud after his deeea.se, was adopteel by the 
Rev. .Editor of his works : “ Pc ihaps he was the 
most learned man in Kuro]):'. lie was e(|ually ac- 
fpiainted with the <’legaT)t and [irofound parts of 
science, and that not .superficially hut ihorougld\ , 
He knew every hraneh of history, both natural and 
civil ; hud read all the original historians of I'aigland, 
Franec, ami Italy; and was a great anti(|uarian. 
C'litieism, metaphysics, morals, politic.s made a 
princi[)al part of his study ; v(.»yages and travels of 
all sorts were his favourite amusements ; and he had 
a fine taste in painting, prints, architecture, and 
gardening. With such a lurid of, knowledge, his 
conversation must have been erpiaUy instructive arul 
entertaining ; but be was also a good man, a man 
of virtue atul humanity. There is no character 
wdthout som(> spc'ck, some im])erfe^i).)ri ; and 1 think 
til ' greatest rlefect in his w as an alfectation in deli- 
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cacy, or r^tlier eftemiiiacy, and a visible fastidious- 
ness or contempt and disdain of his inferiors in 
science. He, also, had in some degree that weakness, 
which disgusted Voltaire so much in Mr. Congreve : 
though he seemed to value others chiefly according 
to the progress tlu'y had made in knowledge', yet he 
could not hear to lie considered himself merely as a 
man of letters; and though without birth, or fortune, 
or station, his desire vas to be looked upon as a 
private iride[x*ndent gentleman, who read for his 
amusement. Perhaj)s it may be said, What signifies 
so much knowledge, whe!i it produces so little ? Is 
it W'orth taking so much pains, to leave no memorial 
hut a few |)oenjs?* But let it be considered, that Mr. 
Gray «'as, to others, at least innocently employed ; 
to himself, certainly, beneficially. Ilis time passed 
agreeably ; he was every day making some new ac- 
quisition in .science : his mind was enlarged, his heart 
softened, his virtue strengthened: the world and 
mankind were shown to him without a mask ; and 
he was taught to consider every thing as trifling, and 
unworthy of the attention of a wise' man, except the 
pursuit of knowledge and the practice of virtue in 
that state wherein God hath placed us.” 

T /])on his monument in AV'estminster Abbey are 
hiscribed the following lines, from the pea of Mr, 
Mason : 

No more the Grecian Muse unrivall’d reigns ; 

To Hritain let the nations homnge pay ! 

She boasts a Homer’s fire in Milton’s strains, 

\ Pindar’s rapture in the lyre of Ghay. 

* Mason’s well-chosen motto from Quintilian is, Multiim et 
rfirce gloricc, ^uavKis uno iiHro, meruit, (Inst. Orat» x, I. De 
Persio.) 
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.1- ins iioblcman. whose father (the (Jiirtl Earl of 
Chesterfii'kl) nuirried Lady Klizaln tli Savill(‘,duuf;hler 
of Goorg'e IManjuis of Halifax, u as the eldest ol’ four 
sons, and born in Jiondon, Sc'pteinber 22, If)!)!. 

Aft('r beiiii;- educated eliiefly, in eonsecjucnre of 
bis father’s neglect, under the sujierinteiulencc' of bis 
maternal grandmother, .who was I'ully etjual to the 
oflicc, at the age of eighteen lu? M as s<-nt to Cam- 
bridge, w here he remained two years, f From Jo's 
own account in bis writings, it apj)ears that his 
knowledge about this time was pjinci[)ally eontined to 
classktd learning, in which he had made a consi- 

* Actuoioties. Doilslcy’s Annual Ite^islcr, 177t, anil 
Mortimer’s Hhlorij of England. 

t As an instance of Iiis resolution to persevere in wliatcver 
he approved notwithstanding every difficulty, it is related that 
Lord Galway, discerning in him (while very young) a strong 
passion for political tlistinction combined with a great love of 
pleasure and a propensity to laziness, gave him a friendly lecture 
upon the duty and the advantages of Early Rising — ^with such 
effect, that he immediately adopted and throughout his long life 
(iengtliciicd, most probably, by that very circumstance) never 
I linguished the practice. 

6 
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derablc progress: in polite literature he esteemed 
himself deficient. “ When he talked best, he quoted 
Horace: when he aimed at being facetious, he quoted 
Martial; and, wlien he had a mind to be a fine 
gentleman, he talked Ovid. He was convinced that 
none but the ancients had common sense, and that 
tlie classics contained every thirig that was either 
necessary, usx'litl, or ornamental.* In the first par- 
liament of George 1., he was elected a burgess for 
.St. Geritnaiu's, in Cornwall; and, in the next, for 
Lestvvithiel in the same county. He informs us, 
“ th:’t he sjjoke in parliament the first month he was 
in it,f and fiom the d.-iy he Avas elected to the day 
he .s[)oke, thought and dreamed of nothing but 
sp('aking.” 

Prior however to the oj)cning of the session, by a 
few montlis’ re.sidence at the Hague he had Avorn off 
tlie rust of collegc-[)eilantry ; but he had, at the same 
time, acMpiired propensities forming a bad exchange 
for it, gallantry and gaming. ^ Frequenting the 
court, introducing himself into the best company, 
attentively studying and imitating the air, manners, 
and conversation of such as were distinguished for 
tlieir politeness, Avcrc the means which he adopted 
to familiarise himself to the great world. To a 

* Satisfied that eloquence was the accomplishment which 
nio.st coiiimaiuled notice in parliament, he judiciously accus- 
tomed himself to note down the fine passages Avhich these 
volumes so abundantly supply, in order to form his stile by trans- 
lating them ,;rtei ward. 

f And with such juvenile violence, as produced an intimation 
from the opposite parly^nthat ‘ advantage would pvoliably be taken 
of iiis being under the legal age for moving his exclusion from 
the House,’ Upon this hinv, he immediately set oft for Paris, 

f The latter passion never entirely forsook him. 
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strong desire of pleasing lie added a fund of good- 
luiraour, and vivaeit)". Witli tliese (pialifications, 
he entered tlie senate ; and it was soon discovered, 
that he possessed tidents to render him conspicuous: 
for his elo(jueuec was nutsterly, Jiis sentiments pa- 
triotic, and his address peculiarly engaging-. 

He now stood foremost among those, w ho loyally 
tendered tl.eir ‘ lives and fortunes’ in su])poi-t of the 
Sovereign against the designs of the Pretendin’ and 
his adherents. His principles, and talent'^, could not 
long remain unnotical: he was nomin.Uetl one of the 
Lords of the Bcdi'hamher to the Ptince of \\"ales. 
A disagreement however having arisen hetween the 
Ring and his son in 1717, in conseijiience of w hich 
his Royal Highncssua,s forhiilik ii the court, StaJihoju* 
received no farther token of his Majesty's favour 
till 172.‘j, when he was appointed Captain of the 
Yeomen of the (iiiard in reward of iiis suj)poi t of a 
motion for an augmentation of the ai inv, w hich was 
probably essential to the sce-mity of the reigning 
family. As a proof of liis disinterestedness, it is 
recorded that, when advised by his preileet ssoi- l.ord 
Townshond to render the otlicc more lucrativi' In- the 
sale of the subordinate places, he replied : “ In the 
present instance I wdsli to follow rather your laird- 
shiji’s example, than your advice.” From this [lost he 
w'as disiiiissed in 1725. The year following, he suc- 
ceeded to the Earldom of Chesterfudd on the demise 
of his father, with w hom he IukI never lived on terms 
of cordiality. 

He entered the. House of Lords in the ranks 
of oppositi'sn. This theatre seems to have been 
better suited to his stile of .siicaking, tiian that 
in which lie liad before ajipeared. His eloquence, 
7 
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the fruit of much study, was characterised by ele- 
gancellftnd jjerspicuity, and still more by an urbane 
and delicate irony which, while it sometimes inflicted 
severe strokes, never passed the limits of decency 
and propriety. In the union of wit and good sense 
with poliiiiness, indeed. Lord Chesterfield had no 
competitor. These qualities were matured by the 
advantage which he assiduously souglit, and obtained, 
of a familiar acquaintanc'c with almost all the emi- 
nent wits and writers of his time, many of whom 
had been the ornaments of a preceding age of lite- 
rature, while! others were destined to become those 
of a later j)eriod. It was to his honour, that he 
knew how to appreciate genius and talents in the 
conqiarison with rank and wealth; and, though un- 
doubtedly not indifterent to the favour of a court, 
thought it worth his while to solicit the notice of 
a poet. His attentions and prepossessing manners 
overcame the shyness of Pope, who was happy to 
receive him in his select parties at Twickenham, 
where he met the first of the nobility in associa- 
tion with the most distinguished votaries of the 
Pluses. 

Soon after the accession of Ceorge II., he was 
.sworn one of the Privy Council; and, in 1728, ap- 
pointed Emba.ssador Extraordinary to Holland. In 
tills high station, which he supported ivith the 
greatest dignity, he concluded treaties equally bene- 
ficial to his own country and satisfactory to thi; States 
General, who manifested their regard for him by 
eveiy mark of respect in their power.* 

* The Hague, it must be remembered, was at that time the 
centre <)f the principal poliiical negotiations carrying on through- 
out Europe. 

VOL. VI. P 
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Upon his return home in 1730, he was elected a 
Knight of the Garter, and appointed Stewarc^f the 
Household; and tlic same year resumed his diplo- 
matic function at the ILigue, wherehe was materially 
instrumental in forming an important arrangement be- 
tween the Courts of London and Vienna, and the States 
(Tcneral. Having impaired, however, both his health 
and his fortune by his residence abroad, he procured 
his recall in 1732. Soon afterward, in consefpiencc 
of some misrepresentation of his . conduct in the 
Household, or more probably from his strenuous op- 
position to the minister’s favourite Excise-scheme, 
he resigned the stewardship of that department, and 
retired to his scat in Derbyshire. Yet he still con- 
stantly attended his duty in pai’liament ; uln’re, 
though for the present he had renounced all hopes ol‘ 
farthtn' promotion at court, he only opposed the mea- 
sures of administration when he was convinced that 
they militated against the honour and the interest of 
his countr)'. 

About the same time, he married Lady Melosina 
de Schulenberg, Countess of Walsingham, and na- 
tural daughter of George I. by the Duchess of Keiidal; 
a lady of merit and accomplishments, who by her 
prudence and attention greatly contributed to re- 
trieve his deranged affairs. 

He afterward distinguished himself by the active 
part, which he took in all the measures of that ini- 
portant period. He oj)posed the reduction of tM 
army; suppoiied the motion for ordering the 1% 
rectors of the South St‘a Company to deliver in, 
account of the disposal of the forfeited estates pif 
their infamous predecessors in 1720 ; and, upon wo 
failure of another motion to appoint a Committee tor 
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examining into tlie management of their affairs sub- 
seque'titly to that calamitous year, drew up a spirited 
protest, which was signed by several other Lords. 

In the spring of the year the Duke of 

MarU)orough brought a bill into the Upper House, to 
prev^ent officers of the army from being cashiered 
otherwise than by the sentence? of a court-martial ; 
and at the same time moved an address to his Ma- 
jesty, rec(uesting him to communicate the names of 
tliose, who had advised him to deprive the Duke of 
Holton and Lord Cobham of their regiments for 
having opposed the ministry. Chesterfield warmly 
seconded the motion, and supported the bill; but 
they were both rejected by a considerable majority. 
In the following session, he espoused the cause of the 
six Scotch Noblemen, who presented a i)etition to 
the House, complaining of an undue election of the 
Sixteen Peers to sit in parliament, 

Li 1737 , he gave great disgust to the court, by a 
masterly speech in favour of an address to his Majesty, 
requesting him to settle 100,000/. per omi. upon the 
Prince of Wales ; and, on it’s failure, he entered his 
protest. But his most remarkalile effort in this 
session was, against the bill* for subjecting plays to 
the inspection and licence of the I.,ord (ffiamberlain. 
U[)on this occasion, his IjOrdshi|) displayed all the 

* This bill, brought into the Lower House by Sir Robert 
Walpole, who had gotten into his possession the manuscript ol* a 
comedy replete with trie bitterest sarcasms upon his administra- 
tion, was admirably contrived to intercept dramatic satire, by 
subjecting ail new pieces to the necessity of being licensed by 

.in officer of the court. It passed the Commons by a majority 

. * 
ot two to one. 
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powers of oratory, though without success. As 
the composition of his speech, however, has been 
highly extolled, some parts of it are here intro- 
duced : 

— “ Every unnecessary restraint (said his Lord- 
ship) on licentiousness is a fetter upon the legs, is a 
shackle on the hands, of Liberty. One of the 
greatest blessings we enjoy, one of the gi’eatest bles- 
sings a people can enjoy, is liberty ; but every good 
in this life has it’s alloy of evil. IJcentiousness is 
the alloy of liberty : it is an ebullition, an excres- 
cence; it is a speck upon the eye of the political 
body, which I can never touch but with a gentle, 
with a trembling hand, lest I destroy the body, lest 
I injure the eye, upon which it is apt to appear. 

— “ There is such a connexion lietween licentious- 
ness and liberty, that it is not easy to correct the one 
without dangerously wounding the other. It is ex- 
ti'cmely hard to distinguish the true limit between 
them. Like a changealde silk, w'e can easily .see 
there are two diflerent colours; but we cannot 
easily discover where the one ends, or the other 
b^ins. 

— “ When w'e complain of the licentiousness oL 
the stage, and of the insufficiency of our laws, W- 
fear we have more reason to complain of bad mea- 
sures in oui polity, and a general decay of virtue 
and morality among the people. In public as we)! 
as private life, the only way to prevent being ridi- 
culed or censured is, to avoid all ridiculous or wick|^ 
measures, and to pursue such only as are virtues 
and worthy. The people never endeavour to rill- 
cule those they love and esteem, nor will they sul^r 
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them to be ridiculed : if any one attempts it, the 
ridicide returns upon tlie author ; he makes himself 
only the object of public hatred and contempt. The 
actions or behaviour of a private man may pass un- 
observed, and consequently unapplauded, uncensured; 
but the actions of those in high stations can neither 
pass without notice, nor without censure or applause: 
and therefore an administration without esteem, with- 
out authority among the people, let their jKiwer Ije 
never so great, let their power be never so arbitrary, 
will be ridiculed. The severest edicts, the most ter- 
rible jmiiishments, cannot entirely prevent it. 

— “ When a man has the misfortune to incur the 
hatred or contempt of the people, when public mea- 
sures are despised, the audience will apply what never 
was, what could not be, designed as a satire on the 
present times. Nay, even though the people should 
not apply, those who are conscious of guilt, those 
Avho are conscious of the wickedness or weakness of 
their own conduct, will take to themselves what the 
author never designed. A public thief is as apt to 
take the satire, as he is apt to take the money, which 
was never intendtHi for him. 

— “ Hence, my Lords, 1 think it must appear*, 
that the bill now before us cannot so properly be 
calk-il ‘ a bib for restraining the licentiousness,’ as it 
may be called ‘ a bill for restraining the lilrerty,’ of 
the stage ; and for restraining it, too, in that branch, 
which in all countries has been the most useful: 
therefoiv, I mnst look iqron the bill as a most dan- 
gerous t ucroachment upon lilnn'ty in general. 

“ Nay farther, it is not only an encroachment 
upon lilrerty. hut it i? likewise an encroachment upon 
pro|)crt 3 \ ^Vit, my Lords, is a sort of property of 
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those that have it, and too often the only property 
tlicy have to depend on. It is, indeed, hut a pre- 
carious dependence. Thank God ! we, my Lords, 
have a dependence of another kind ; we have a'much 
less precarious sup])ort, and therefore cannot feel the 
inconveniencCvS of the bill now het()re us : but it is 
our duty to encourage and jn-otect wit, whosesoever 
]iroi)ei-ty it jiiay he. T’hose gentlemen, wJio have 
any such property, ai'O all I hope our friends ; do not 
let us subject them to any unnocessary, or arbitrary, 
restraint. I must own, I cannot easily agree to 
laying any tax uj)on wit ; hut l>y this bill it is to bo 
heavily taxed, it is to be excised : for, if this bill 


passes, it cannot be retailed in a proper way w ithout 
a permit ; and tlie Lord Chamberlain is to hav(‘ the 
honoui' of being chief-gauger, supervisor, commis- 
sioner, judge, ajid jury. 

— “ Let us consider, my Lords, that arbitrary 
power has seldom or never been introduced into any 
country at once; it must be introduec'd by slow 
degrees, and as it were step by step, lest the |)Cople 
shmdd perceive it’s approach. 'J'he barriers and-, 
fences of the pcoj)le’s liberty must i)e jducked up one 
by one, and some plausible pretences must be founc^ 
for removing or hoodwinking, one aftj;r another,^ 
those sentries who arc posted by the constitution o^! 
every fn'c countiy for warning tlie people ot’ their 
danger. When these preparatory steps are oneg 
made, the peo|»le may then, indeed, with regret .seie 
Slavery and vVrbitrary Power making long strides over 
their land ; but it will then be too late to think df 
))reventing, or avoiding, the impending ruin. 

Stage, my Lords, and the Press are two of oiir 01#- 
i entries : if wc remove them, if wc hood-wink thefi. 
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if we throw them into fetters, the enemy may sur- 
prise us. Therefore, I must look upon the bill now 
befoi’e us as a step, and a most necessary step too, for 
introducing' Arbitrary Power into this kingdom. It 
is a stej) so necessary, that if any future ambitious 
king or guilty minister should form to himself so 
wicked a design, he will have reason to thank us for 
having done so mucJi of the work to his hand : but 
such thanks, or thanks from such a man, I am con- 
vinced every one of your Lordships would blush to 
receive, and .scorn to deserve.” 

In the ensuing session of parliament, great com- 
jdaint was made of the depredations committed by 
the Spaniards on the British subjects trading to 
South America. When tins aftair was before the 
Lords, Chesterfield with his usual eloquence advised 
the most vigorous measures to procure satisfaction, 
and considering the navy as the natural strength of 
the kingdom, voted against the proposed augmenta- 
ion of the army. The di.spiite with Spain being 
settled in 1739 by a Convention, which his Lordship 
deemed di.shonourable and iry’urious to his country, 
he opposed the addi’ess of thanks to tiie King, • which 
the ministry wislied to jmsh through both Houses 
with precipitation, and Avas one of the Forty Peers 
who protested against it. From the Commons it 
encountered a stronger mark of disapprobation, for 
it occasioned the celebrate^. Secession. 

In the winter of the same year, however, it w'as 
discoA^ciL-d t iiat the patriotic party w'^ere in the right : 
for, advantageous as the Convention was to Spain, 
Biat Court did not adhere to it ; and the ministiy 
found themselves ander the necessity of advising a 
declaration offW^ar. This event recalled the Opposi- 
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tion to their duty in parliament, and drew down 
upon the Cabinet l/)rd Chesterfield’s animated and 
severe reprehensions. 

During the same session, his Lordship took the 
lead in a violent debate upon the revival of the Pen- 
sion Bill;* but all his chxiuence and argument upon 
this occasion jn-oved fruitless. 

On the meeting of a new parliament in 1741, 
two different motions were made for addiesses on the 
royal speech. Of these, one by the Dnk(; of Aigyle, , 
conveying oliiique reflexions upon the tardy ami inef- 
fectual operation.s of tlie fleet against Spain, was 
powerfiiily seconded by Lord Chestorfichl ; but it’s 
antagonist, through ministerial infinem'e, was j'avried 
by a majority of twenty eight Aotes. Mis Lordship 
wa.s, also, a strong adv(«ate f’oi‘ tfe bilMo iiuleuuiify 
such persons as should give eviilen.ee, in the cours{’ 
of the in(|uiry into the administratioti of Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

In 1741, hi.s health Ix'iiig much impaired, he was 
advised to make a tour on the continent. In his 
way to the Spa, he saw at Brussels \’oUaire, with 
whom he had contracted a frieiulsliip in hingland, 
and who read to him sevevfd passiiges of his new 
tragedy of ‘Mahomet.’ At Spa, his reputation, and 
the facility with which he ace<jmmudated himself to' 
the man, .Cl’S of different nations, drew ujion him 
much flattering notice; and his panegyric of the 
rising Ladciick of Fmssia, uttered to the Envoy of 
that Monarch, procured for liim a pressing invitation 
to the court of Berlin, with w'^hich he w ould glacfly 

* A bill, intended to exclude pensioners of the crown from 
scats in the House of Commons. 
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have complied; had he not been prevented by other 
engagements. A short stay at Paris introduced him 
to the most distinguished of both sexes for rank and 
talents in that capital ; where l;e was equally grati- 
fied, and athnired. His residence in the South of 
France was shortened by the state of political alFairs 
at home. 

In the year following, his Majesty having opened 
the session by a speech, acquainting the two Houses 
that ‘ he had augmented the British forces in the 
Low Countries with 16,000 Hanoverians,’ the Eail 
of Chesterfield in the ensuing debate moved the pre- 
vious question: and soon afterward, upon a motion 
for dismissing those troops, he was extremely vehe- 
ment in it’s favour ; making use of some severe ex- 
j)ressions conem'ning the King’s partiality to his elee- 
torai dominions, which were not forgottem in the 
formation of the Cabinet immediately succeeding' that 
f>f Sir Robert Walpole. In the new administration, 
he luul no place. 

About the same time, the bill for rept'cling the 
ht'avy dutii'S which had iM'en laid on spirituoiis liquors 
and licences for retailing those li(|uor.s,#an(l lur im- 
posing othei's at an easy rate,'*' encountered a strong 
opjwsition in the House of Peers. Lord Chesterfield, 
upon this occasion, was not silent. 

In 1741), when it was certain that an invasion by 
the Pretender was in great forwardness, the Com- 
mons passed a bill for inflicting the penalties of high 
treason upon those who should maintain a corrcs- 
pondence with his sons. On it’s introduction into 

* By some writers fafetly called the ‘ Gin-Act,’ whereas it 
was a repeal of that ac*./ 
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the other House, the Chancellor Hardwicke moved, 
that ‘ a clause should be inserted for continuing 
the penalty of treason upon the posterity of those, 
who should be convicted of such correspondence.’ 
Agtoinst this. Chesterfield strenuously exerted him- 
self ; representing it as ‘ an illiberal exj)edicnt, re- 
pugnant alike to the precepts of religion, the law of 
nations, and the rules of common justice, and tend- 
ing to involve the innocent with the guilty.’ The 
clause, however, was inserted; and being sent back 
to the Lower House with this amendment, was 
carried after a long debate, in which IMr. Pitt, and 
some other members who had countenanced the ori- 
ginal l)iil, voted against it. 

At the close of this year, upon another change in 
the ministr)’', some of his L()rdshi[)’s friends urging 
the King to recall him to a station which he had 
formerly filled with so much hojiour, he wiis again 
nominated Embassailor Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to the States (iencral, and embarked fo)' the 
Hague January 11, 1745. The object of his mission 
was, to engage the Dutch to enter heartily into the 
war, and to ftirnish their fjuota of troops and shipping. 
It Avas the business of the Abbe do la Ville, the French 
Envoy, to prevent them from listening to these 
proposiils. The two ministers, therefore, coidd not- 
visit each .)ther ; but on their accidentally meeting 
in company. Chesterfield begged to be introduced to 
hi.s political adversary, obseiwing, “ 'Ehough we are 
national enemies, I tlatter myself we may be p^r- 
.sonal frumds.” By this ciigaging address, he found 
means (as he informs his son, in his ‘ Letters’) to 
“ fish out from him whereabouts he was.” Having 
carried his point, he returned to London in May, 
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with a letter from their High Mightinesses, in whidi 
they grcatly extolled his services ; and found that his 
Majesty, in the anticipation of his success, had ap- 
pointed him, during his absence. Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

Soon afterward, it was thought ex{)edient that he 
should go over to his new charge, the court having 
received certain intelligence of the preparations of 
France to invade some part of the British Islands. 
His admini.stration during his viceroyship is, to this 
houi', a subject of gratelul remembrance across the 
channel : * it gave such satisfaction indeed at that 
critical juncture, that most of the Irish counties and 
chief cities entered into voluntary associations for the 
support of his Majesty’s person and government. In 
v\[nil, 174(), ho left Ireland, equally esteehied by 
the Roman Catholics and the Protestants, and fol- 
lowed l)y the universal regret of that generous 
nation. 

. * From this period, he invariably called the Irish his ‘ country- 
men.’ llis first speech to a young Secretary, whom he took 
with ‘him was, “ Sir, you will receive the emoluments of the 
place ; but I will do the business myself, being determined to 
have no first minister.” In a similar spirit of decision he de- 
clared, that ‘ if any one should successfully apply for an office 
in the King’s gift through any other channel, he would imme- 
diately throw up his appointment.’ Thus attended by vigour on 
one hand and conciliation on the other, through his strict inte- 
grity and the undisguised frankness of his system of policy he 
kept every thing quiet in that kingdom, while his native island 
was over-! Uii with terror and commotion. A characteristic in- 
stance of his behaviqur, with respect to the Catholics, is on 
record. Being infocni^ by a zealous Protestant, that ‘ one of 
his coachmen went prWtely to mass:’ “ Does he indeed?” he 
said : “ Well, I will take care, that he shall never drive me 
thither.” 
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In the October ensuing, he was pressed with an 
earnestness admitting no refusal to succeed the Earl 
of Ilarriiigton as Secretary of State, and held the 
seals till Felnuary, 17-18; when a strong memorial 
of his upon the ill success of the public measures 
being disregarded, his health greatly imjtaired, and 
his inclination for a private life victorious in the 
struggle with his ambition, he desireil leave to re- 
sign. His iVfajesty granted his request in these 
words : “ I will not press you, my Lord, to continue 
in an office you are tired of, but I must insist on 
seeing you often, fjr you will ever live in my esteem.” 
He then went to Bath, for the recovery of his 
health ; and on his return to town in the winter, 
ordered the following line.s, as descriptive of the life 
to wliich he intemhxl to rlevote himself, to be affixed 
on the most conspicuous pait of liis library ; 

}>'imcvi'lerum librh, nunc somno et inertibw. Itoris, 

lJucere. solicila Jucunda oblivia vilec. 

lli.s senatorial excrtioii-s, after this [Kuiod, were few 
and unimportant. To him however, in a considerable 
measure, may be ascril)ed tbc adoption f>l’ the New 
Stile in the English Caletidar. His speech on that 
occasion, it is certain, made a deep impres.sion upon 
the noble audience, as well by the strcTiglh 4)f ifs 
argument, its from the elegance of it’s e(»mposition, 
and the grace of it’s delivery. To this last chainc- 
teristic be himself, in a letter ‘ to his son,’ attributes 
all it’s popularity ; fairly acknowledging that- ‘ his 
aa{uaintance with the subject was supci’ficial, and 
that the Earl of Macdesfitdd had the principal merit 
in framing and explfiining the bill.’ Beside a grow- 
ing indi/Terence to public matters, hu "was farther 
4 
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disqualified for taking a part in them by a deafness,^ 
which, to use his own words, cut him off from 

* Under this affliction he wrote the following Letter, probably 
to Dr. Monscy : 

* Sir, ‘ Bath, Nov. 8, 1757- 

* Upon my word, I think myself as much obliged to you for 
your voluntary and unwearied attention to my miserable deaf- 
ness, as if your prescriptions liad removed or relieved it. 1 am 
now convinced, by eight years* experience, that nothing can ; 
having tried every thing that ever was tried, and perhaps more. 

I have tried the urine of hares so long and so ol'ten, that whe- 
ther male, female, or hermaphrodite, I have probably bad some 
of every gender. 1 have done more ; 1 have used the galls of 
hares, hut to as little purpose. 

‘ 1 have tried these waters in evei^ possible way# * I have 
bathed my head ; pumped it ; introduced the stream, and some- 
times drops of the water, into niy ears: but all in vain. In 
short, 1 have left nothing untried, and have found nothing 
eftectuul. Your little blisters, which I still continue, liave 
given me more relief than any thing else. 

‘ Your faculty will, I hope, pardon me, if not having the 
vivacity of ladies, I have not their faith neither. I must own, 
tluit they always reason right in general ; but I am sorry to say, 
at the same time, that they are commonly wrong in every par- 
ticular. I stick to that middle point, which their alacrity makes 
them leap over* 

* I am persuaded, that you can do more than other people ; 
but then, give me leave to add, that I fear that more is not a 
great deal. In the famous great fog, some years ago, the blind 
men were the best guides, having been long used to the streets : 
but, still, they only groped their way ; they did not see it. You 
have, I am sure, too much of the skill and too little of the craft 
of your profession, to be offended with this image. I heartil}; 
wish, that it was not so just a one. Why physical ills exist at 
all, I do not know; and I am very sure, tliat no Doctor of 
Divinity ha.« ever yet giyen me a satisfactory reason for it : but, 
if there be a reason, t|^|ksame reason (be it w'hat it will) must 
necessarily make the medicine precarious, ami imperfect : 
otherwise, the eml of the former would be defeated by the latter. 

‘ Of all the receipts fb’* deafness, that which you mention, of 
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society, at an age when he had no pleasures hut those 
left.” His last exertion was in lavour of a siihsidiary 
treaty with Russia, upon the prospect of a rupture 
with IVance in 1754, when he displayed all his former 
animation : but he almost sunk under the effort. 
Henceforward, he confined his occupations princi- 
pally to his pen and his hooks ; contributing largely 
to ‘ The World,’ a periodical publication conducted 
by Mr. Edward Moore and his literary associates. 

His papers are Nos. 18, 24, 25, 29, 49, 90, 91, 92, 
98, 100, 101, 105, 111, 112, 113, 114, 120, 148, 151, 
189, and 196. These all attest his respect for pure 
morality and decorous manners. To bis papers 
90. — 92 on “ Hard Drinking,’ in particular, has been 
ascribed no inc6nsidcral)le efiect in lessening the pre- 
valence of that odiojis and irrational vice. Reitjg now 
about sixty years of age (for his first communication 
is dated May 3, 1753, and his last Se|if ember 30, 
1756) he was admirably qualified by bis experience 
of the world to expose it’s vices and it’s follies, espe- 

the roar of cannon upon Blackheath, wouhl be to me the most 
disagreeable; and, whether French or English, I should be 
pretty indifferent. Armies of all kinds are exceedingly like orie 
another ; offensive armies may make defensive ones necc\si^a)7, 
but they do not make them less dangerous. Those, wha-'iSm 
effectually defend, can as surely destroy ; and the militaryi«pint 
is not of the neutral kind, but of a most active nnture. J 'I'lic 
army, that defended this country against Charles I., siij|flued, 
Jn truth, conquered it under Cromwell. 

‘ Our measure of distress and disgrace j,s not only full, but 
running over. If have any public spirit, we must fed ouv 
private ills the less by the comparison, f know that, whenever 
I ani called off from my station here, I shall, as Cicero^ says of 
the death of Crassus, consider it as mom donata^ ndrt vita erepta : 
till when 1 shall be with truth your faithful humble servant, 

* CuKSTERfifiLl)/ 
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daily those which were sanctioned by rank and fashion; 
and it ought to be added to his credit, that when he 
wrote in ‘ Fog’s Jounial,’* and other papers established 
for political purposes, his lucubrations almost always 
turned on subjects of morals, manners, and taste. 

Of the above numbers Mr. Chalmers pronounces 
*9, 90, 91, 98, 105, and 151 unrivalled, perhaps, 
both for matter and manner. No. 148, ‘On Civility 
and Good Breeding,’ contains the outline of the purer 
part of his celebrated system, f 

Nos. 100 and 101, are supposed to have been writ- 
ten to conciliate Dr. Johnson, then about to publish his 
* Dictionary,’ Avhom IjOrd Chesterfield Avas conscious 
he had offended. Continued neglect, it appears, had 
provoked .Tohnson to decline his Lordship’s patronage; 
and it Avas not by the subjoined extract, that the of- 
fended Lexicographer could be soothed into a forget- 
fulness of his sufferings : 

* To this work, which was published 1728 — 1731, his Lord- 
ship gave at least three communications ; and to ‘ Common 
Sense,’ another written by the opposition in 1737, he contri- 
buted Nos. 3, 4, 14, 16, 19, 25, 30, 32, 33, 37, 51, 54, 57, 89, 
93, and 103. 

y Of this composition Dr. Maty, in his ‘ Life of Lord Chester- 
field,* prefixed to his Miscellaneous Works, gives the following 
anecdote ; “ Lord Chesterfield being at Bath showed one of his 
last ‘ Worlds ’ to his friend General Irwin, who dined with him 
almost every day. The General, in the course of conversation, 
mentioned good-breeding (as distinguished from mere civility ) 
as a subject, that deserved to be treated by him. His Lordship 
at first decl' :ed it; but on his friend’s insisting, and urging the 
singular propriety of it’s being undertaken by a man, who was, 
so perfect a maSttW of the thing, he suddenly called for pen and 
ink, and wrote tjji^gxcellent piece off hand, as he did all the 
others, withoutl^if^ erasure or interlineation. It ever afterward 
went by the name df ‘ General Irwin’s Paper.’ 

5 ■ 
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“ During our free <an(l open trade, many words and 
expressions have been imported, adopted, and natu- 
i-aliscd from other languages, whicli have greatly 
enriched our own. Let it still preserve what real 
strength and beauty it may have borrowed from others; 
but let it not, like the Tarpeian IVIaid, be overwhe-hned 
and crushed by unnecessary foxeign ornaments. Tlie 
time for discrimination seems to b(i now come. Tole- 
ration, adoption, and naturalisation have run their 
lengths. Good order and authority are now ncces- 
sarv. But where shall we find them, and at the same 
time the obedience due to them ? We must have re- 
course to the ohl Roman expedient in times of con- 
fusion, and choose a Dictator. Upon this principle, I 
give my vote for Mr. .Johnson to till that great and 
arduous post : and I hereby declare, that I make a 
total suiTcnder of all my rights and privileges in the 
English language, as a free-horn Biitish sidyect, \k 
the said Mr. Johnson during the term of his dictatpr- 
ship. Nay, more : 1 will not only obey him, like an 
old Roman, as my Dictator; but like a modern Roman, 
I will implicitly believe in him as my Pope, and 
hold him to be infallible w^hile in the chair — but no 
longer.” * 

Unbribed by this jxroposition, the Doctor addressed 
to him his celebrated letter, f wliich whatever may 

* ‘ World,' No. 100. 

t Johnson had, for a long time, a remarkable delicacy with 
respect to the circulation of this Letter ; having refused Bishop 
Douglas permission to read it to Lord Hardwicke, with a “ No, 
Sir, 1 Itave hurt the dog too much already.*' It certainly is not 
a composition, however Lord Chesterfield’s dissimulation might 
affect to be gay upon the occasion, which even the most sewed 
;onscicnce could endure witliout fiinching : 
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be thought of the provocation, must ever be con- 
sklered as a model of dignified icscntment. Wliat 

“ My Loud, JVlj. 7, 1751.. 

“ I have been lately informed, by tlie proprietor of the ‘World/ 
that two papers, in which iny ‘Dictionary^ is reci)nnncnclcd to the 
public, were written by your Lordship. To he .so (U.stinmiislicd, 
i.s an honour uhich, being very little uccu.^toincd to tlie favours 
of the great, 1 know not well how to receive, or in what terms 
to acknowledge. 

“ When upon some slight encoaragoment I first visited your 
Lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, tlie 
enchantment of your address ; and could not forbear to wish that 
J might boast niy.self, T.c xawqucnr du VQ'nKjiicur die la Icrrc ;~ 
that I might obtain that regard, for which I saw the world con- 
tending : — but I found my attendance so little encouraged, that 
neither priile nor modesty vvoukl mifor me to continue it. When 
1 had once addres!?ed your Lordship in public, I had exhausted 
all the art of pleasing, which a retired scholar can possess. I 
had done all that I could; and no man is well pleased to have Iiis 
all negiected, be it ever so little. 

“ Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since I waited in your 
outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door ; during which 
time 1 have been pushing on my work through difficulties, of 
which it is useless to complain, and Iiave brought it at last to the 
verge oi* publication witliout or.e ;n:t of assistance, one word of 
encouragement, or one smile of fivour. Such treatment I did 
«iOt expect — for I never had a Patron before. 

“ The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with Love, 
and Ibund him a luitivt; of the rocks. 

‘‘ Ls not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern 
on ;i man struggling for life in the water, and wlien he has readied 
ground, rncumbers him widi help? 'fhe notice, w hich you liave 
been pleased to take of my labours, husl it l>ecn early, had been 
kind; but it h?*^ been delayed till I ani indlObrcat, and cannot 
enjoy it; lil' J am solitary, and cannot impart it; till 1 am known, 
and do not v int it. 1 hope it is no very cynical asperity not to 
confess obligation.^ where no benefit has been received, or to be 
unwilling that tin' public should consider me as owing tnat to a 
patron, wdiich ProvideviCc has enabled mo to do Ibv myself. 

“ Having can ied on n.y work thus far u ith so little obligation 

VOL. V? Q 
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effect it produced on Lord Chesterfield, is doubtful. 
He certainly felt, that it was necessary to offer some 
defence to his private friends ; and it may l)e believed 
that, having befriended authors of much inferior 
merit, he must have deeply regretted that he had, by 
whatever appearance of neglect, dissolved a con- 
nexion Which might have been mutually honour- 
able.* 

to ftny favourer of learning, I shall not be disappointed though I 
should conclude it, if les.s be possible, Muth less : for I have been 
long wakened from that dream of hope, in which 1 once boasted 
myself with so much exultation, 

“ My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most humble. 
Most obedient servant, 

Sam. Johnson/* 

And yet, if he meant Dr. Johnson by the subjoined portrait, 
how could he without criminal dissimulation aftbet to cultivate 
and value such a connexion ? ' 

” There is a man, whose moral character, deep learning, and 
superior parts, I acknowledge, admire, and respect ; but whom it 
IS so impossible for me to love, that I am almost in a fever when- 
ever I am in his company. His figure (without being deformed) 
seems made to disgrace, or ridicule, the common structure of the 
human body. His legs and arms are never in the position w hich, 
according to the situation of his body, they ought to be in, but 
constantly employed in committing acts of hostility upon the 
Graces. He throws any where, but down bis throat, whatever 
he means to drink ; and only mangles what he means to carve. 
Inattentive to all the regard of social life, he niis-times or mis- 
places every thing. He disputes with heat, and indiscriminately; 
mindless of the rank, character, and situation of those with whinn 
he disputes: absolutely ignorant of the several gradations of fa- 
miliarity or respect, he is exactly the same to his superiors, his 
equals, and bis inferiors ; and therefore, by a necessary conse- 
quence, absurd to two of the three. Is it possible to love such a 
man ? No : the utmost I can do for him, is to consider him as a 
tesp^ ctaWe Hottentot/* 

Whether the * respectable Hottentot/ howevesp Wto really * 
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Ry his wife Lord Chesterfield luul no issue ; but he 
had a natural son Philip by Madame de Bouehet, a 
French lady, with whom he eai’ried on a criminal in- 
tercourse for some year's, chiefly duriniy bis residence 
at the Ha^ue. This son, as he grew uj), became the 
chief olrject of his attention ; and one cause of Iris 
relirtquishing pubUe employrrrent was, that he might 
have nrore leisure to correspond with hun while he 
was on his travels, As he could not transmit to 
liim his real estate oir account of his illegitimacy, he 
adopted a jdan of strict economy, in order to raise 
him a fortuire by his savings. With a view also 
to his advancement in the w'orld, he took great jrains 
to conrnrunicatc to him ‘ tlic graces;’ but w ithout the 
desir'ed effect. Yet the young man possesstsl in their 
stead some valuable and solid qualitie.s, was bnurght 
iirto (rarbament, filled different diplomatic situations, 
and finally was appointed Envoy Extraordinary to 
the Court of 13resden. Ealliug afterward into a bad 
state of health, be rt;pau’ed to the Sontlr of France, 
wher’e in November 17f)8, he w^as cavvied off by a 
dropsy. This hea/y blow was aggravated to hb 
father’s feelings by tlie iutelligence with which it was 
accompanictl, tliat lie had been secretly manied seve- 
ral years, and hr.d left tw'o children. But his Ixird- 
shi)), w hatever resentment or mortification he might 
feel at this particular instance ol' his own fiivourite 

meant for Dr. Johnson, is not quite so certain as it was once sup- 
posed. Sir David Dalrympio, a contemporary writer in tiie 
‘ World,’ maintained that it was intended for a late noble Lord, 
distinguished for abstruse science (Macclesfield). Yet there 
are trails in it applicable to the great Lcxicograpber, though 
not that of unmannerly eating, unless his Lordship took it upon 
report; for Johnson decLred to Boswell, that ‘Lord Chester- 
field never saw him eat ir his life.* 

Q 2 
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dissimulation, took ujion himself the care of providing’ 
for tlie orphans. 

Henceforward lie grew feeble and languid ; al- 
though the flashes of wit and humour, for which 
he had formerly been celebrated, at times broke forth 
fi’om the midst of his gloom. His old friend. Sir 
Thomas Robinson, who was above six feet high, tell- 
ing him one day, that ‘ if he did not go abroad and 
take exercise, he woidd die by imdies;’ he drolly re- 
plied, “ I f that must he the case, then 1 am very glad 
I am not so tall as you. Sir Thomas.” 

About the latter end of tin; year 177~, his son’s 
widow was ordc'ivd to visit him, and to bring with 
her his two grandsons, llis Lordshiji upon this oc- 
casion laid aside the crutch, with which he used to 
support himsell (being then very lanu') ami attemptc'd 
to advance to embrace the ehildrc'n ; but h(.‘ n as 
longer ablt' to stand alone, and would have fallen, if 
a servaiil had not instaully run to his supjiorl. d'he 
eircumslance ck.’epiy aifeett'd him ; but pri'sently re- 
collecting himself, lie said smiling, ‘‘ '.riiis is a fresh 
prool’ol'my declension ; 1. am not able to erawl with- 
out my tliree legs; the' last part of (he Sjiliviix’s 
riddle ajiproaches, and I sluill soon end as I liegaii, 
upon all fours.” 

I iis p -ediction was speedily verified: he lost tlu' 
use fd'his hre.b.s shortly afterward, liiough he retained 
his senses ahmest to the last hour of his life. Ho died 
at ( 'liesU'i'field House, March ^4. 177^. 

His eharaeter is almost undefinuhle. Tic Avas, eer- 
taiidy, one of the greatest wits of his age. A pati’wt 
uj)on prineijile, he Avas sometimes^ by no umisual elfect 
of power, led to neglect or to forget those principles 
when in office. His public excellence Avas, chielly, that • 
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of bcini^ an able negotiator. In his politeness, afla])i- 
bty, and knowledge of tlie luirnan heart he possessed 
a key to the secrets, as well as to the l()il)l(‘s, of both 
sexes. l>y his talents for oratory he accjuired the title 
of ‘ tlie British Cicero ; ’ and his taste f jr learning and 
the polite arts, togetlier with liis occasional liberalities 
to tlieir ])rof(\ssors, gained him that of ^ tlie British 
iMaxenas.’ But liaving allowed that he was tlie ae- 

* To some such impulse must we attribute the Ibllovving lines, 
extracted from tlic conclusion of Tliomson’s ‘ Winter ; ’ as, witli 
many accurate traits of character, they assuredly colour upon the 
^vhole far too higlily. 

^ O Thou, whose wisdom solid yet refined, 

Wliose patriot virtues and consummate skill 
'fo touch the finer springs that move the world, 

Joined to wliate’er the (f/'ucfs can bestow 
And all Apollo’s animating fire, 

Give th(Mj with pleasing dignity to shine 
At once the guardian, ornament, and joy 
Of polish’d life; permit the rural Muse, 

() Chesterfield, to grace with thee her song! 

Ere to the sluulcs again she inunbly Hies, 

Indulge licr fond ambition, in thy train 
(Cor every Mu .(* lias in tl)y train a place) 
mark thy various fiill-accompli.sh’d mind ; 

’f(; mark that spirit, which with British scorn 
Uejects th’ ailurements of corrupted j>0][\-er; 

That elegant politeness, which excels, ^ 

Even in the judgement of presumptuous France, 

The boasted manners of her sliining court; 

That wit, the vivid energy of sense, 

Idle truth of Nature, which with Attic point 
And isinci well-temper’d satire smoothly keen 
Steeds through tlie soul, and without pain corrects. 

Or, rising thence with yet a brighter Hanie, 

0 let me hail thee on some glorious day, 

Wlien to tlie listening senate ardent crowd 
Rritaimia’s sous to hear her pleaded cause. 
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rompliwshed coiirtieivtlie perlbct g‘entkman,and the able 
senator, we arc in duty bound to a.dd, that he did not 
pay a pio[)er regard to those priv ate obligations be- 
tween liian and man, whieh are the bonds of it’s hap- 
piness and trancjuillity. His ^ Ijctters to his Son,’ 
whieb weiv published by that gentleman’s widow alter 
his Lcwdship's death, and have been almost univer- 
sally read ith avidity, however able in several re- 
spects,^' afford but too many proofs of his profligate 

Then drcst by thee, more amiably fair, 

Truth the soft robe of mild Persuasion wears: 

Thou to assenting Reason givest again 

Her own onligJiten’d thoughts: call’d IVom tlic heart, 

Th’ obedient Passions on thy voice attend ; 

And even reluctant Party feels awliilc 
Thy boasted power, as througl) the varied maze 
Of eloquence, now smooth, now quick, now strong, 
Profound and deal’, you roll the copious flood/ 

It should be remembered that these Letters, never intend 
for publication, were specially adapted to an individual of a par- 
ticular disposition. In some pans however, whatever may be 
said of the necessity of simulation and dissimulation to a diplo- 
matic character, they are wholly indefensible: though in others, 
tltrough the medium of the purest stile, titey furnish valuable 
lessons for tlie early cultivation of the understanding, and the 
formation of the temper and manners, especially in liigher life. 

Cowper’s nervous Muse, in her noble re|M’obatiou of vice, has 
perhaps, too entirely forgotten the brighter features of the portrait : 

• ji^etTonius 1 all the Muses weep for thee ; 

But every tear shall stain thy niomniy. 

The Graces too, while Virtue at their >siirh)e 
Lay bleeding under that soft hand of thine, 

Felt each a mortal stab m Ikjt own breast) 

Abhorr’d the sacrifice, and cunjcrd the prksst 
Tlum polish’d and high-finish’d foe to truth, 

Gray-beard corrupier of our listening youth ! 

To imrge and skim away the filth of vice. 

That so refined it aright the more mike. 
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principles : and his will, drawn up at the close of his 
career, strongly evinces that his faculties had been for 
some time upon the decline. Inconsistent, partial, 
and peevish, it contains only one clause worthy of 
being quoted : 

“ Satiated with the pompous follies of this life, of 
which I liave had an uncommon share, I would have 
no })osthumous ones displayed at my funeral, and 
therefore desire to be buried in the next burying- 
place to the place where I shall die.” This order was 
punctually obeyed, for he was inteiTcd privately in the 
vault under South Audley Chapel. 

Then pour it on the morals of thy son 
To taint /im heart — was worthy of thine oxen! 

Now, while the poison all high life pervades, 

Write if thou can’st, one Letter from the shades ; 

One, and one only, charged with deep regret, 

That thy worst part, thy principles, live yet. 

One sad Epistle thence may cure mankind 
01' the plague spread by bundles left behind.* 

(‘ The Progress of Error .’ ) 
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OlI\E 11 GOI.DS.MITII A\;is horn f>n (In.' tvvoiily 
ninth of Novcmlxr, 1728. at Pailas in the parish 
of Fornoy ciiul county of f,ong(oi'tl in Ireland. His 
father, tlie Rev. Cliarles (iold.sinith, a native of the 
count, of Roseinnmon, heside two dauoiiter.s, had 
five sons, of whom Oliver was tlie .seconil. After 
having- Ikcu initiated in the ela.'-sic.s at tlu' seliool of 
IMr. Hughes at i-ldgewortlisiown/!’ he was admitted 
a sizar at dhinity College, Dublin, .lune 11, 1711. 
During his residence thei-e, he (-xhibitc'd no sjx'cinu'iis 
of that genius, which he displayed in his rnaturer 
years.! In February 174<), two years after the re- 

AuTiroitlTiES. Memoirs of (loldsmilh, prefixed lo Iii.> 
Miscellaneous Works in 5 volunies I'iiuo., IStXj; IJoswell’s J.ijc 
of Johnson i aui’. Uiogiaphia Dnimnlkrt. 

I lie lu-ul previously aetjuired the rudiments ot' learning from 
a villugc-tcuclier, who hud hcen a (iuartcr-Masler in (iucen 
Anne’s wars; and having travelled nuich, and posses.sing a lo* 
mantic turn of mind, is supposed to have given to his pupil the 
first tincture of that wandering and unsettled description, which 
so strikingly characterised his subsequent life. 

f Under the unrcniittiiig persecution.s of hi.s savage tutor, 
the Jtev. Theakcr Wilder, he fell into habitual despondency, and 
1 ’s natural concomitant, idleness. lie even ran away from cob 
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giilar time, he obtained tin; dcgiec of Bachelor of 
Arts. Shortly afterw ard, his hither died ; and find- 
ing himself eqiialiy disreeiined to lake orders, and to 
continue as tutor in a jirivato family (o which he 
iiad been recommended, after some wliimsical ram- 
bles and adventures (in which lie figured, chiefly, 
cither as jirodigal or as dupe) he turned his thoughts 
to tlie profession of physic; and liy the kind and 
continued assistance of the Rev. lliomas Contarine 
(a learned and generous man. wlio liad mariied his 
aunt) [n’oeeeding to Edinburgh in 1752 studied, 
with little regularity however or jiersevcrance the 
several branches of medicine under the Professors of 
that I JniversitA . But his bmieficent disposition speedily 
involved him in unexpected difficulties; and in 1754 
h<' was obliged, it is said, to leave Scotland precipi- 
tated}', in conseijiumee of having- engaged himself to 
pay a considi'iable sum of money for a fellow- 
student. Having embarked on board a ship for 
Bourdc aux, w ith some Scotchmen w ho had been en- 
listing soldiers for the I’l-ench sei vice, and being 
driven by a storm into Newcastle, he was arrested 

lego (after Iiaving received from his iriliiiman persecutor per- 
sonal castigation) a'niost without money, or clothes; and suflered 
such cNtrcmity of hunger during his flight, that a handful of 
gray peas, given him by a girl at a wake, appeared to him a luxu- 
rious meal. His brother, however, clothed him afresh, and pro- 
cured him to be received again. One of his contemporaries de- 
scribes him, as “ perpetually lounging about the college-gate.” 
The very same is recorded by Boswell of Johnson, and shows 
that these ;.vo distinguished writers rose to tlieir eminence in 
litc aturc from the most unpromising beginnings. Yet occa- 
sional Hashes of his genius pervaded the gloom; and some 
of his translations, in particular, are still remembered with 
applause. 

4 
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along with his party, and only after a fortnight’s 
imprisonment through the friendly offices of Mr. 
Laughlin Maclane and Dr. Sleigh procured his re- 
lease. This eventually proved to be a signal inter- 
position of Providence in his favour; for the ship, 
proceeding during his confinement on her voyage to 
Bourdeaux, was wrecked at the month of tlie Ga- 
ronne, and every one on board jHU'ished. Upon his 
liberation, he took Ids passag'e on board a Dutch sh|p 
to Rotterdam, proceeded thence by land to Leyden, 
and resided at the latter place aliout a year ; study^ 
ing chemistry under Gaubius, and anatomy under 
the celebrated Albinus. His taste for gaming how- 
ever, which he appears to have caught very early, 
couj)led with his constitutional extravagance, fre» 
quently plunged him into difficulties. The very 
money, which he had borrowed, in order to enable 
him to leave Holland was expended on some costly 
flowers at a Dutch florist’s as a presmit to his uncle ! 
He, next, visited great part of Flanders ; and after 
passing some time at Strasburg and Louvain, where he 
obtained the degree of Bachelor of Physic, proceeded 
to Geneva. 

It appears, that Goldsmith traversed a consider- 
able part of Europe on foot. In his ‘ Present State 
of Learning in Euroj)e,’ he says, “ Countries wear 
different appemances to travellers of different dr* 
cumstances. A man who is whirled through Europe 
in a post-chaise, and the pilgrim who walks the 
grand tour on foot, will form very different conclu- 
sions. Hand inexpertus loqmrJ* He had left Eng- 
land with very little money ; and being of a philoso- 
phical turn, and at that time possessing a body capa- 
ble of sustaining every fatigue and a heart not ettsii/ 
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terrified by danger, he became an enthusiast in the 
design, which he had formed, of seeing the manners 
of different countries. As he liad some knowledge 
of the French language, and of music, and played 
tolerably well on the German flute, his learning 
produced him an hospitable reception at most of the 
religious houses he visited, especially those of the 
Irish nation ; and liis music insured him a welcome 
from the peasants of Flanders and Germany. “ When- 
ever I approached a jwasant’s house toward night- 
fall (he makes George Primrose, the philosophical 
wanderer, say) I played one of my merriest tunes, 
and that generally procured me not only a lodging, 
but subsistence for the next day : but in truth (bis 
constant expi’cssion) I must own, whenever I at- 
tcmptcrd to entertain pei’sons of a higher rank, they 
always thought my performance odious, and never 
made me any return for my endeavours to please 
tlicin.”* 

He was cnal)lcd to pursue his rambles, partly by 
demanding at Universities to enter the lists as a dis- 
putant; by which, according to the custom of many 
of them, he was entitled on any display of dexterity 
to a gratuity in money, a dinner, and a bed for the 
night. Uj)on his arrival at Geneva, he was recom- 
mended as travfiUing-tutor to a young gentleman, 
who had been unexixjctedly left a considerable sum 
of money by his uncle. This 'youth, who was arti- 
cled to an attorney, having determined on receipt of 
his fortune to see the world, upon engaging wdth his 
new governor nrade a proviso, tliat ‘ he should be |H?r- 

* Vicar of Wtdtoficld, II, i. In this tour, many suppose 
Goldsmith to have recorded anecdotes of himself. 
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inltted to gmtTii liiniself.’ And the preceptor soon 
found Ills pupil understood the art of directing’ in 
money-concerns extremely well, as avarice was his 
prevailing passion.^' 

During Goldsmith’s continuance in Switzerland, 
he assitluously c>ultivatcd liis ])oetical talent, of which 
he had given some striking proofs at Edinburgh. It 
was hence, that he sent the first sketch of The Tra- 
veller’ to his elder brother Henry, a clergyman in Ire- 
land, wJu) g^^’^ng up fame and fortune had retired with 
an amiable wife to happiness and obsemrity on an in- 
come of forty poimds a-year.*’ In. tlic subj()inc‘d lines, 
the author gives a striking jactuK* at on(‘(* of hi *, 
frateriud alTection. and his cheerless situation : 

Remote, unfnc'ntki(h nielancholy, slow, 

Or by the lozy ScliiUl, or wandering Po ; 

Or onward, where the rude Carintlnau boor 
Against the bousefcss stranger sbnts tlio door ; 

(>r V. liere Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 

A weary waste expanding to the skies — 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to sec, 

My licart untraveU’d fondly turns to thee; 

Still to my brother ttirns witli ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

Eternal l)lessings crown iny earliest friend. 

And round his dwelling guardian saints attend ! 

Blest he that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire : 

Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 

And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 

Blest he those feasts with simple plenty crown’d, 

Where all the ruddy family around 

♦ Of the whole of this connexion, however, his intimate friends 
have doubted, whether it was not rather inferred from the 
>'tf>ry in tlie Vicar of W^akefield, than actually experienced by 
it’s writer. 
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Laiigli at til!; jests or pranks liiat never fail, ‘ 

Or sigli vvil'i pity at some rnonniftil tale; 

Or press tlie liasliiiil stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good!” 

From (Geneva, (ioldsmith and Ids pupil proceeded 
to the soiitJi of h'rance; wliere tlie yotiiio' man, upon 
some disaoreemeiil with liis tutor, paid him the small 
part of liis salary which was due, and omliarkcd at 
IMarscilles for 1‘ino'land. Thus thrown once more 
upon the world, lie visited Padua, m here he continued 
six months, N'enice, Verona, ai\d Florence. At 
leno-th his cni io: il\' heino’ jrvatified, he hent his course 
toward Mntrland, and arrived at Dover in 1756. 

His finances were so low upon his return, his wliolc 
stock of easli amounting to only a few halfpence, 
lliat lie with diilicnily reached the metropolis. On 
his arrival he applied under a feigned name to se- 
veral apothecaries, with the hope of heing’ received ' 
in the capacity of a journeyman; hut his hroad Irish 
accent, and tlie nncouthness of his ajipearanee, ex- 
posed him generally to insult. .V chemist in tlie 
( it v' hu\vever, ssruckwilh Ids forlorn condition and 
the simplicity of his manners, took him into Ids Ia!;o- 
rato"3‘, v.'herc he continued till ho discovered that his 
old fi ic tid Dr. Sleigh f was in London. That gen- 
tleman received iiiui w ith the w armest all'cetion, and 

* As if lie had a presentiment of his future emiuenec. Ilav- 
iiv.r occasion to crave the recommendation of Dr. UadelilTe, who 
had been joint-lvtor to him with his cruel ouemy Wilder, he 
reijuested liim to humour this innocent concealment. 

j- This graflemaii .subsequently -setthal in Cork, bis native 
city, and was rapidly ri.sing into eminence in lus protession, wiiea 
he was cut oil' iu the dower ot his age by an inflammatory fever ; 
which deprived th.c world ol a litre scholar, a skillul plt^sielan, 
and an honest man. 
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liberally invited him to share his purse till some esta- 
blishment could be procured for him. He next set- 
tled, if any measure of his deserves that teim, in 
Bankside, Southwark ; and afterward removed to the 
Temple, or it’s neighbourhood. Of his success as a 
physician, in either place, his own account was, that 
* he got plenty of patients but no fees.’ He now ap- 
pears to have first had recourse to his pen ; and a 
tragedy, which however he probably never finished, 
was his earliest attempt. In 1757, he undertook to 
assist * Dr. Milner, a dissenting minister who kept an 
academy at Peckham, during a fit of sickness ; but he 
did not continue long in tliat situation. 

The next year, through Di‘. JMilner’s interest, 
he obtained a regular appointment as physician to 
one of the factories in India, but he never availed 
himself of it; and, in 1759, he gave to the world 
his ‘ Inquiry into the Present State of Polite I,eani- 
ing in Euroix;.’ He also published a piece, called 
‘ The Bee ; ’ occasionally contributed during eight 
months to the Monthly Review, fijr which he received 
in return, by a forn){d agreement, his board and lodg- 
ing and a handsome salary from it’s editor, Mr. Grif- 
fiths; conducted for V/ilkie the I^ady’s Magazine,, f 
and became a wi-iter in Mr. NewIxTv’s ‘ Public^- 
Lalger,’ edited at that time by BIr, Kelly, f in which ’ 

♦ Tlie miseries of such an employment he has feelingly de- 
scribed in his Vicar of Wakefield. 

- t The intimacy of these two brother-authors was <lis.solt^, 
at a subsequent period, by dramatic jealousy. Goktsra^’s 
fine comedy, the ‘Good-natured Man,* wju; treated by, the 
town with unju.stifial)le severity ; while at the same time Kdly’s 
‘False Delicacy’ from the rage for sentimenfal writing was 
played ( '/cry night at the other house to crowded audiences, 
was circulated in print to the amount of 10,000 copies in the 

G 
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his.‘ Citizen of the World’ originally appeared tinder 
the title of ‘ Chinese Letters.’ 

He had long felt an anxious desire of ix-netrating 
into the internal parts of Asia, and soon after the ac- 
cession of his present Majesty applied to- the Earl of 
Bute, then Prime Minuter, tor a salary to enable him 
to carry his favourite project into execution.* But 

course of the season, and procured for it's lucky writer a present 
of plate and a public breakfast from tiie booksellers. This was 
too much for one, who though the anli-type of his own Good* 
natured Man in every other respect, in point of authorsliip 
could unfortunately 

— ‘ bear no brother near the throne.' 

Yet Goldsmith by his performance, undervalued as it w’as, cleared 
five hundred pounds. Nor should it be omitted, to his dispraise, 
that Kelly (though of humble extraction, and very limited edu- 
cation) had the merit of supporting a growing family with de- 
cency and credit. Alas! for the 

— * Animis aiicstibia tree I 

He also drew up an ingenioiis essay, now forming Letter 
cviii. in his ‘ Citizen of the World,* upon the ‘ utility and enter- 
tainment which might result from a journey into the East.* The 
Duke of Northumberland, at a subsequent period, frequently 
regretted to the Bishop of Dromore, that he ‘ had not been ap- 
prised of Goldsmith's wishes; since, by procuring him a salary for 
tlie purpose on the Irish establishment, he slioiild liave consi- 
dered himself as strictly discharging his duty to that country in 
thus patronising it’s literary genius. Johnson, however, observed 
that * of all men Goldsmith was least fitted for such an employ- 
ment, as he knew nothing of the state of the arts he was about 
to quit.* 

Tvi bis Grace’s general offer of assistance he is said, witli his 
characteristic affection and simplicity, to have replied, that ‘ he had 
a brt^ther in Ireland, a clergyman, who stood inaieed of help; as 
for himself, lie had no deji^ndence on the promises of great nten : 
ho looked to the booksellers they were his best friends, and he 
was not inclined to forsake mem for others ! ’ 
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his name had not then attained distinction by any 
popular display of genius; and Iiis jietition, or memo- 
rial, Avas treated Avith neglect. The simplitity of his 
character hoAvev'cr, the integrity of his heart, and the 
mei’it of his productions made his (company A'ery ac- 
ceptaJjle to a number of respectable j)crsons; and 
about the middle of the year 17b3 he migrated from 
his mean apartmc'nt in Green j\rbour ('ourt, near 
the Old Haih^y, to ^\'ine-O^^K•e Court, FIe(‘t Street, 
At subsequent peiiotis, as his fortunes improA’ed, 
be inha])ite(l successi\'ely tlu' attic story of tlie 
I.iljrary staircase, and Brooke (Join t in tlie 'Fem- 
plc. 

Among those Avho wci'e lii •■irons of l)is aripiaint- 
ance, was tlu> Lari (afteiavard Diike) of Xorthuin- 
bevlainl. Lord Lieutenant of Irelum}; and the eir- 
cuinstanee Avhieii attended Ins introduction to that 
nohlenian, as exhihif ing a striking trait of his cha- 
racter, is worthy of heing re!al'‘i!. i was invited,” 
said ( iohlsmitli, '• Iiy my i'iiend Lorcy to wait upon 
the Duke. In coii.a ipu nee of tiie satisfaction he had 
received from the perus'd oi’ oiie oi’ my productions, 
f dressed myself in llu' liest manner 1 could, and 
after stiidying soin,' cojiipiiiueiits ! (luusght necessary 
on such an occasion, proceeded on to Xorthumher- 
land lioijse, and acquainted tlie si-rvants that ' I liad 
particular hn.dn .-s with his (Jrace.’ 'J'liey sliowcd me 
into an anti'-eliamher, where after Avaiting some time, , 
a gentleman very elegantly dre>sed made his ajipeai'- 
anco : taking him for the Duke, I delivered all the 
fine things I Iiad composed, in ordi'r to compliment 
hini on the boiimir he hail done me: avIu n, to jmy 
great astonishment, lie told me ‘ I iiad mistaken him 
for I 's master, who Avould see me immediately.’ At 
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that instant tho Duko came into the apartment, and 
I was so confounded on the occasion, that 1 M’^anted 
words barely sufficient to express the sense I enter- 
tained of the Duke’s polihniess, and went away 
exceedingly chagiined at the blunder I had com- 
mitted.” 

At the time of this visit. Goldsmith was much 
embarrassed in his circumstances ; but, vain of the 
honour, he was continually mentioning it. An in- 
genious executor of the law, \\ ho had a w rit against 
him, determining to turn tiiis circumstance to his 
own advantage, infoi med him by letter that ‘ he was 
steward to a nobleman w ho Avas charmed Avith read 
ing his last production, and had ordered him to desire 
the Doctor to appoint a place where he might have 
the honour of meeting him, to conduct him to his 
I .ordship.’ The vanity of poor Goldsmith immedi- 
ately sAvalloAved the bait ; he appointed the British 
(^Affcc' Mouse, to which he Avas acco!n|)aniotl hy Ids 
friend IMr. Hamilton, the printer of the (’ritlcal Be- 
vioAV', A\dio in vain remonstrated on the singulaiity of 
the application. On enb'ring the cotTeo-room, the 
bajjfilf j)aid his re.spects to Goldsmith, and dcsh’cd * 
th.at he might have the honour of iimnediatelv attend- 
ing him. Rut they had scarcedy ])roceeded to Pall 
Mall, on their way to his Lordship, av hen he produced 
his Avrlt. Mr. Hamilton generously paid the money, 
and ledeemcd Goldsmith from captivity. 

Ill he .corrected and revised many f>f Ni'aa - 

bery’s publications, particularly his ‘ Art of Poeti'A^’ 
in two Amlumcs 12mo., and the ‘ l-ife of Bi'au Nash’ 
in 8vo. He Avrote also^: about this time, the ‘ 1. ot- 
ters on English History ,^111 a Nobleman to his Son,’ 
in two volumes 12mo..|'gBrhicli have been inaccurately 
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attributed to Lord Lyttelton,* the Earl of Orrery, and 
other noble authors. About this time he became one 
of the original members of tlie Literary Club. f 
In 1765, he published his ‘ Traveller,’ by which 
his reputation was established. :|: At the same time, 
appeared a collection of his ‘ Essays,’ which had 
previously been printed in various periodical publi- 
cations. This was followed, in 1760, by his ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ ^ and his ‘ History of England ’ in 
four volumes 8vo. He compiled likewise, with little 
advantage however to his fame, a ‘ History of Rome ’ 
in two volumes 8vo., and made an ‘ Abridgement’ 
of it in one volume 12mo. For the latter he re- 
ceived fifty guineas ; and for his ‘ History of Eng- 

• And, what is rather singular, never contradicted cither 
directly or indirectly by that nobleman or by any of his friends. 
The work itself had, deservedly, a very rapid sale. ^ 

•j- For a more detailed account of this illustrious society, see 
the Life of Johnson. 

Johnson pronounced of it, tliat ‘ there had not b<‘en so fine ' 
a poem since Pope’s time.’ The MS. had lain by him for sofne 
years ; when that able writer not only persuaded Ivirn to pulilieh 
* it, but also gave him some liints, and some couplets, for it’;fcW- 
provement. Sec the Life of Johnson. It introduced hiillio 
the invaluable actjuaintance of Lord Nugent, Mr. Burke, Topfci 
Beauclerc, Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c. who alternately loveiffifie 
simplicity of the man, admired the elegance of the poet, and 
ridiculed the v nity of the egotist. 

$ This work, written while he was under arrest for rent, was 
disposed of, some time before it’s publication, through Johnson 
to Newbery for sixty pounds ; a “ sufficient price,’’ according 
to his friendly agent, at the time. The bookseller, iudecd|liad so 
faint a hope of profiting by his bargain, that he did uot.^ubli8lr 
it, till after the ‘ Traveller ’ had made it’s appearance. ^ He had 
pri viously sold, what he himself (in a letter to.his brother) tails 
“ a catchpenny performance,” ‘ the Life of Voltaire,’ composed 
ih tc tt weeks, for twenty pounds. ; i 
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land,’ 500/. In the ‘ History of Greece,’ circulated 
under- his name, it is ijelieved that he had no concern. 
He drew up, about the same period, the Lives of 
Parnell and Lord Bolingbroke, and many other 
lighter compositions; and, in 1768, his ‘ Good- 
natured Man ’ * was successfully performed at Covent 
Garden theatre. He now d<!rived large profits from 
his writings; l)ut being extremely deficient in eco- 
nomy, and continuing addicted to gaming, though little 
acquainted with it’s mysteries, he became the prey 
of those who were unprincijjled enough to take ad- 
vantage of his ignorance or his prodigality. The 
* Doctor’ (as he was generally called, though lie never 
took any degree beyond that of Bachelor in Medicine) 
had also, we are told, a constant levee of his dis- 
tressed countrymen, whose wanks, as far as he was 
able, he always relieved ; and he was often known 
to leave himself without a guinea, in order to supply 
tlx* necessities of others. 

Previously to the publication of his ‘ Deserted 
Village,! which he addressed to his friend Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, | the bookseller had given him a hundred 

* Tlie ‘ Croaker’ of this drama, a character most happily con- 
ceived and most highly finished, Goldsmith owned he borrowed 
from the ‘ Suspirius' .>£ the Rambler. It was so admirably 
personated by Shuter, particularly in his reading ot the let- 
ter in the fourth act, that the autlior himself assured him, in 
the presence of all the performers, ‘ the fine comic richness of 
his colouring had made it appear almost as new to him as to any 
other person in t^e house.* The Prologue was furnished by Dr. 
Johnson. 

f An etlition of this poem has recently been published, with 
engravings, appropriating all it’s striking localities to his tavoiirite 
Irish village. The ‘ Villa^|rpreacher ’ is said, by some, to have 
been the poet’s thther.i^r^' 

t Who, on the e ^ ^ pfl tment of Ute Royal Academy, pro- 
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guineas as the purchase-money of the copy. This 
the Doctor mentioned a few liours afterward to one 
of his friends, who obsciwcd it was ‘ a veiy large 
sum for so short a performance, being nearly five 
shillings a line.’ “ In truth,” replied Goldsmith, “ I 
think so too ; it is much more than the honest man 
can afford, or the piece is worth. I have not l)een 
easy, since I received it: I will therefore go back, 
and return him Ins note;” which he actually did, 
leaving it entirely to the bookseller to pay him in 
proportion to the profits produced by the sale of the 
poem, w hich jiroved vei*y consideral)le. 

- In 1770, he made a short trip to Paris in company 
with a party of ladies, inchuling the two beautiful 
Miss Horne(i:s. 

In 1772, his comedy entitled ‘ She stooi)s to con- 
quer, or the Mistakes of a Night,’ was performed at 
Covent Garden theatre w'ith great apj)lause.* About 
the same tijne, likewise, he w rote several prefaces. 
Of tliese, OTIC prefixed to Dr. Brookes’ ‘ New and 
Accurate System of Natural History ’ w'as thawn • 

cured tor him the appointment of Professor of Ancient History; ; 
a mere complimentary distinction iiuleed, attended neither witlji!' 
emolument nor trouble, i/ 

* The grand mistake, upon whicli this admirable play ill 
founded, of a gentlemaifs house for an inn, is said to have beei^: 
actually made ly himself, on one of his journics from hotric 
the school at Edgeworthstown. The ludicrous circumstance 
the robbery is from ‘ Albumazar.’ ]Io entered the theatre hlmsd|^ 
only in tlie fifth act, when there was a hiss at the i]uprobability| 
Mrs, Hardcastle’s supposing herself forty miles iVom hoi| 
though near her own house] ‘‘ WJiat s that?” he asked in alaj 
“ Pshaw!” replied Colman, ‘'don’t he fearful of squibs, 
ive 1 ave been sitting almost these two hours u|)on a barrel of gun- 
powder.” This answer was never ibrgiven. The comedy ct^red 
hinj^jht imndred pounds. 
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up in a manner so raj)tivating, that the booksellers 
engaged him to compile a ‘ History of the Earth 
and Animated, Nature,’ in eight vcjhnnes, 8vo. This, 
his last publication, aj){X?ared early in 1774; and 
though distinguished by it’s elegance and purity of 
stile, it’s interesting inferences, and it’s striking de- 
scriptions, realised too fully !)y it’s want of original 
information and it’s numerous en’ors the prediction 
of Johnson, that ‘ he would make his Natural History 
as entertaining as a Persian tale.’ He received for 
it however from his bookseller, it is said, not less than 
850/. 

lie died April 4, 1771, in the forty fifth year of 
his age, of a jicrvous fever * oonsequent upon his old 
complaint, the strangury (in which he had taken 
James’ fever-powder contrary to the ad^•ice of Dr. 
Haw i's, who aft(;rward published an account of his 
ease) and was interred in the Temple burying- 
iground. A monument, executed by Nollekens, was 
Sui)S(Xjuently erected for lam, by a subscription 
apiong liis IVieuds of the I.it(“rary C’lub, in ^Vest- 
niiustcr j\I)be\'. Thi; consists of a large medallion, 

* Exasperated, it i.s to be feared, by uneasiness of nu'nd 
under embarrassments brought on by Ins prodigalities, espe- 
cially to needy Irish niiliors. “ Sir .losluia Keynolds is ot 
opinion (says Poswell) that be o»ml no less than ‘i,000/. ! Was 
ever jioet so trusted before?” lie would sometimes even give 
away bis whole breaktast to poor housekeepers ; saying with a 
smilis after they were gone, “ Now let me suppose I have eaten 
a heartier meal than esual, and am nothing out of pocket." No 
wonder he Wiis ;'!nl)arra.ssed, though in fourteen years ho is sup- 
posed to have received for his writing,s, at least, S,(KK)/. ! Among 
other objects of his benevolence, we find a well-known name of 
later days. His biographer has published a very curious letter 
from Thomas Paine, solii‘iting^i|poet’s interest in procuring ‘an 
addition to the pay of excis'’'^^ ! ’ 
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with a good resemblance of the Doctor in profile^ 
and appropriate omarncmts ; and bears, on a tablet of 
white marble, the following inscription from the pen 
of Johnson : 

Olivarii Goldsmith, 

Poekc^ Physki^ Historici^ 

(lui nullum Jere scribendi genus non ietigit. 

Nullum f guodtetigitf nonornaxit; 

Ske risHS esseni movendi^ 
dve lacTymw^ 

Affecluum poiens^ at lenis domlnatorc 
Ingenio sublimisf vividus^ versaldis; 

Oratione grandisy ttkidus, %mu^sttis : 

Hoc Monurnento memoriayn coluit 
Sodalium aynor^ 
yimicr.rim fidesy 
Tjectornm Veneratio, 

Naius in ITihernia Forum Long fordiensisy 
In loco cui nomen Pullasy 
Nov, xxix. M DCC XXXI.* 

Eblance lilerk institutusy 
Obiit Lotidini 
April iv, M DCC lxxiv. 

liis stature was under the middle size, his body 
strongly Imilt, his limbs more sturdy than elegant, 
his complexion pale, his forehead low, and his face 
almost round and pittetl with the smaU-pox, hut 
marked with strong lines of thinking. His first ap- 
pearance wa not captivating; hut, when he grew 
easy and cheerful in company, he relaxed into such a 

■* By mistake for 1728. In addition to this Latin epitaph 
Johnson honoured the memory of hi.s friend with the following 
Greek tetrastich : 

T«» rafti tot kmhi* 

ftiV Ti/fcvw, |Mt, Toersi; 

'0»Ti ftifCiiM •fy* iruXHwt, 

KAmuti frtiiyntff fwtKW, 
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display of good humour, as si)eedily removed every 
unfavourable impression. 

The poetical and dramatic compositions of Gold- 
smith posSess great merit. No man indeed, as 
Mr. Boswell remarks, had the art of displaying to 
more advantage, as a writer, whatever literary ac- 
quisitions he made. Nihil, quod tetigit, non or- 
navit. His mind resembled a fertile, but thin soil. 
There was a quick, but not a strong, vegetation of 
whatever chanced to be thrown upon it. No deep 
root could be struck. The oak of the forest did not 
grow there; but the elegant shrubbery, and the 
fragrant parterre, appeared in gay succession. It has 
been generally believed, that he was a mere fool in 
conversation ; * but, in truth, this has been greatly 
exaggerated. He had, no doubt, a more than com- 
mon sliarc of that hurry of ideas, which we often 
find in his countrymen, and which sometimes pro- 
d’,iccs a laughable confusion in expressing them. 
He was very much what the French call un 
^toiirdi; and from vanity ,f and an eager desire of 

* “ Ilis common conversation,” said Beattie, “ was a strange 
mixture of absurdity and silliness; of silliness so great, as to 
make me think 8on>etin:es, and so too thought Sir Joshua 
Jleynolds, that he affected it. Yet lie was a genius of no mean 
rank: somebody (Lord Orford) who knew him well, called 
him ‘ lilt inspired idiot ! ’ His ballad of ‘ Edwin and Angelina ’ is 
exceedingly beautiful; and in his two other poems, though 
there be great inequalities, there is pathos, energy, and even 
sublimity." (ia..ick described him as 

— ‘ for shortness oalled ‘ Noll,’ 

Who wrote like an talk’d like “ poor Poll.” ’ 

f This was so exce8sivsfi||tot though his maternal grandfather 
was called Oliver, he usej^^^rt his own Christian name was in* 
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being conspicuous wlierever he was, he frecpiently 
talked carelessly,* without knowledge of the subject, 
or even without^thought. T'hose, who w'ere in any 
way distinguished, excited , envy in him* to so ridi- 
culous an excess, that tiie instances of it are hardly 
credible. On his French tour, he was seriously 
angry that more attention Avas paid to the Miss 
Hornccks, than to their beau eomnauiou ; and once 
at the exhibition of the Fantoccini in London, Avhen 
those A\ho sat next him obseiwed with wiiat dex- 
terity a jmppet w’as made to toss a j>ike, he coidd 
not liear that it should haAn; such praise, but ex- 
claimed with some Avarmth ; “ I’shaAv ! I can do it 
better myself ! " 

With all his defects, as a Avriter, he Avas of the 
most distinguished abilities. Whatever he comjiosed, 
he did it better than any other man could. He had 
the art of being minute Avithout tediousness, and 
general AAitlumt confusion; copious Avithout (jxubo- 
raucc, exact Avithout constraint, and easy Avitbout 
weakness. His ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ in iwrticuiar, 
whicli deservedly ranks in the first class of Fnglish 
novels, is draAvn up in language w liieh “ angels might 
have b.eard, and virgins told.” His cnchantiug prose 
is said to have received from him very lliw eorree- 
tibns : but in his verses, particularly his twd gi’eat 
etlue poems, nothing could exceed his patient and 
incessant revisal. 


troduced by some affinity or connexion with the family of tlu 
*rrotector ; "and lie, also, claimed kindred with that of tiouera 
“Volfe. 

* ‘ kio man, said Johnson, “ ^8 more foolish when he hac 
pot a pen in his hand, or more wis^ygp he had.” 
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By Garrick he was severely, but not very inaccu- 
rately, characterised in liis {hide of ‘ Jupiter and 
Mercury.’ 

.Here, Hermes (says Jove, who with nectar v/as mellow) 

Cjo fetch me some clay ; 1 will make aii odd fellow: 

Kight and wrong shall be jumbled, much gold and .some dross; 
Without cause be he pleased, without cause be he cross : 

Be sure, as I work, to tlirow in contradictions, 

A great love of trutli, yet a mind tunfd to tictions — 

Noav mix these ingredients, which warm’d in the baking, 

Turn to learning and gaming, religion and raking. 

Witli the love of a wench, let his writings be cluisle; 

Tip his tongue with strange matter, his pen with fine taste ; 
Tliai tlie rake and the poet o’er all may prevail, 

Set lire to llie head, and set fire to tlie tail. 

For the joy of eacli sex, on the world Fll bcftow it ; 

This scholar, rake, Christian, dupe, gamester, and poet. 
Though a mixture so odd, he shall merit great fame, 

And among brother-mortals be (ioLDs.Mirn his name : 

AA’hcu on earth this strange mixture no more shall appear, 

^ You, neniiL's, shall fetch liim to aiake us sport here.’’ 

’That ho ^va^^, like Pope, however, a poet rather of 
reason than of fancy or pathoo appears to Jiave rc- 
sulte<l not meicly from the character ('f his .'■•cjlius, 
hnt from the conviction of his jxidgenicnt that it was 
the l.'cst : * as may he inferred from his commenda- 
tion ol’ Parnoirs P,-e;ns in his Lih? of tliat j;oct, who 
“ con.sidci's th(' language of poetry as the language 
of iifc, and conveys the warmest thoughts in the 
simplest oxpn ssiou.” This, applying as it does 
rather to tsr or.lwardnf^-' than to the substance 
and essence of poetr^^Mcame on every occasion the 
cant both of Goldsn^^^ii<l Johnson, with a view 
to depress and dQj^ffljp.he comi)Ositions of Gray, 

^ See the ‘ Ccusum Lileraria* by Sir Egertou Dryilgcs, V. G8. 

4 
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Collins, &c. of whom they indulged an illiberal 
envy. The ‘ Traveller,’ however, is a very noble 
poem. It’s sentimerits are always interesting, gene- 
rally just, and often new' ; it’s imagery is elegant, pic- 
turesque, and occasionally sublime ; and it’s language 
nervous, highly-finished, and full of harmony. It is, 
indeed, far superior to the ‘ Deserted Village,’ which 
(to say nothing of it’s strange mixture of important 
truths and dangerous fallacies, in respect of political 
economy) with many beautiful passages, is strikingly 
defective in closeness of compression and novelty of 
imagery, and sicklicd over wdth a tone of affected or 
morbid melancholy. 



WILLIAM PITT, 

EARL OF CHATHAM.* 


~Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus^ et wulium nostra quod proderat urbi. 


[1708—1778.] 


X HIS illustrious statesman, the second son of 
Robert Pitt, Esq. of Boconnoc in Cornwall, and 
Harnet sist(?r of the Earl of Gfandison, was bom 
on tlie fifteenth of Novemix'r, 1708.f The early 
part of his education he received at Eton, as a 
scholar on tiie foundation ; after which he wspent a 

* Authorities. Life of the Lari of Chatham^ 1783; Ah- 
etract of his Speeches^ 1 779 ; Collins’ PeeragCy and Smollett’s 
1 list or p (f England, 

f Tils grandfather was Thomas Pitt Esq., for some time 
Governor of Fort St. George, Madras, who sold to the King of 
France in 1717 for 135,000/. the celebrated diamond, commonly 
known by the appellation; gf ‘ Pitt’s Diamond, or the Regent/ 
Tliis extraordinary jewel, miich weighed 136;| carats after cut- 
ting, he had pui chased ;^1706 for '20, OCX)/. By Jefferies’ canon 
of valuation, it k wor^JMUt 150,000/. 

The largest diamond mown in the world is one belonging to 
•the King of Portugal, still uncut, which is estimated (according 
to so no writers) at 221 millions sterling, and by the lowest com- 
putatioii exceeds in value 5.J millions. It weighs 1,680 carats. 

The next, weigliing 779 carats, adorns the Russian Sceptre, 

7 
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slioit time, as gentleman commoner, at Trinity 
College, Oxford : but of his academical stutlies the 
only testimony remaining is, a copy of I^atin verses 
in the ‘ Luc t us’ i)ublished by tliat Univei-sity upon 
the death of (»corge I. It was, perhaps, in conse- 
quence of an hereditary disposition to the gout, 
which had ai)[)eared even while he was at school, 
tliat he left ..college without taking his degree, in 
order to try the elFect ol' a tour on the Continent. 
If his disorder, howwer, intercepted in some degree 
his studies, it probably compensatetl to him this pri- 
vation, by pi’ecluding the too usual indulgences of 
juvenile dissipation. Upon his return, he enti'red 
into the army, and iKcann* a cortiet of horse : l)ut 
he seems soon to have discovered, ‘ that the senate, 
and not the camp, the cabinet and not the field, were- 
Ihc scenes for n hicii nature had destined liim.’ Ac-, a 


cordin'^’'! V. in through the interest of the.-’ 

Dueliess Dowager of Marlliorough he obtained 


scat in the House of Commons, as repiH'Si'utatiyjii 
(if it may be so called) for the borough of 
Sainin. In the same parliament his tvvo friend^ 
lAtteltou and ftichard Grenville (sul)se<|uently h>o|i 


Temple) made their senatorial debut. 

Mr. Pitt uniformly voting with the Opposition, 



and is pronounced wortti nearly 5 millions, though it cost Httle 
more than l;i,;,(X>n/. 


The Diamond of the Great Moguli^ cut in rose, wtdghs 
carats, and is valued at .‘180,000 guineas. 

Another Diamond of the King of Portugal, of 21,5 curi^, i»' 


r|UMl itt 809,800 guineas. 

’»fhe I'.inporor of Germany's Diamond, weighing 139^ jSarats, 
mvorth 10f),.520 guuica.s. ,1 
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Robert Walpole took from him In's commission^ or to 
adopt the poetical language of Tjyttc'lton, 

— ‘ Snatcli’il the servile standard from his hand:’ 


this, however, only raised him more rapidly to emi- 
nence as a patriot. In the ranks of the Minority, he 
quickly attained the first place. A manly figure, an 
expressive countenance, a melodious voice, a keen 
eye, and a graceful manner gave lustre to a copious 
elocution animated with the fire of genius, and fre- 
quently marked with passages which Irom their pe- 
culiar energy were almost irresistible. The records 
of tiie Biitish senate scarcely present another name so 
distingtiished by tliat eloquence, which ‘ lightens and 
thunders and confounds !’ To these powers he added 
^i tnie elevation of mind, iindeviating integrity, and 
genuine love for the pure princqdes of the con- 
^stilution. 


It was not therefore .surprising tliat, as an able and 
vigilant 0[)poser of suspicious or impolitic measures, 
he should hfivc.' risen so rapidly in the public esti- 
mation. lie e:;rrted hnnsclf against the .Sj)auish 
Convention in 1 He also, in 1 710, opposed tiie 
hill for Registering Seamen, as a most arbitrary regu- 
lation. Upon the latter occasion the ?friiiist('r’s bro- 
ther. Mr. Horatio Walpole, having attacked him with 
great severity as ‘ a young man,’ and obseia'ed that 


‘ the discovery of truth was little jiromotcd Ity pomp- 
ous diction and tli^lrical emotion,’ incurred ;i tre- 
mendous c;'siigati;^|ffi’om his iiulignaut aiitagxsnist. 
iMr. Pitt, in answjHpurcssing himself to the .Sjjcaker, 

“ Sir, The atrocious crime of being ‘ a young man,’ 


which the Honourable Centlianau has with so 


much 
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spirit and decency charged upon me, / shall neither 
attempt to palliate nor deny; but content myselt with 
wishing, tJiat I may be one of those whose follies 
cease with their youth, and not of that nuniber who 
are ignorant in spite of experience. Whether ‘ youth* 
can be imputed to any man as a reproach, I will 
not assume the province of determining; but age 
becomes justly contemptible, if the opportunities 
which it brings have passed without improvement, 
and vice appears to prevail when the passions are 
subsided. The WTetch who, having seen the conse- 
quences of a thousand eirors, continues still to blun- 
der, and whose age has only added obstinacy to 
stupidity, is suixiy an object of contempt or abhor- 
rence, and deserves not that his grey head should 
seciu’e him from insult. Much more. Sir, is he tott, 
be abhorred, who as he is advanced in age, haii?.; 
receded from virtue, and become more wicked with 
less temptation ; who prostitutes himself for money 
which he cannot enjoy, and spends the remainder of 
his life in the ruin of his country. 

But ‘youth’ is not the only crime I have Ijeen 
accused of ; it has been said, ‘ I have; acted a thea- 
trical part.’ A theatrical part may imply either 
some [Kiculiarities of gesture, or a dissimulation of 
my real sentiments, and the adoption of the opinions 
and the language of another man. In the first 
sense, the charge is too trifling to be confuted, and 
deserves only to l)e mentioned to Ije despised. 1 am 
at liberty, like other men, to own language ; 

and thbugh, perhaps, I may1Hte_ some ambition 
to please that Honourable Gentl^^, I shall not lay 
myself under any restraint, nor very solicitously copy 
eUhe; his mien or his lUction, however matured, by 
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age ov by experience. If any jm'son, by charging 
me with theatrical behaviour, shall imply that I 
utter any sentiments but my own, I shall treat him 
as a calumniator and a villain ; nor shall any protec- 
tion shelter him from the treatment, which he de- 
serves. I shall, on such an occasion, without scruple 
trample upon all those forms, with which Wealth and 
Dignity entrench themselves, nor shall any thing 
but Age restrain my lescntment; Age, which al- 
ways brings one privilege, that of being insolent and 
supercilious without punishment. 

But with regard to those. Sir, whom I have olfended, 

I am of ojnnion that, if I had acted a borrowed part, 

I should have avoided the censure. The heat which 
offended them is the ardor of conviction, and that zeal 
for the s»vice of my country, which neither hojje nor 
fear shall ever influence me to suppress. I udll not 
sit unconcerned, while my liberty is invaded, nor look 
ic silence upon public i-obbery. I will exert my en- 
deavours, at whatever hazard, to repel the aggressor 
and drag the thief to justice, whoever may protect 
them in their villainy, or w hoever may partake of 
their plunder.” 

It was in 1745, in which year he resigneti his ap- 
pointment as a Groom of the Bedchamber to Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales, was first proposed to 

George 11. by the Duke ^A^ewTastle for the post of 
Secretary at War : but $dfcfe)xious had he rendei’ed 
himself to his Majesty, |Sfob^y on account of his con- 
stant opposition to Han(3g||pn politics,* that he was 

T 

* For his opposition to the measures of ministry upon various 
occasions, his early patroness the Duchess of Marlborough, who 
hated Sir Robert Walpole, bequeathed liim a legacy of 10,000/,; 

upon account of his meiiit/’ as her will expressly states, “ in 
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decidedly v{'jected, and a general resigiiation of the 
Pelham party took place. Necessity, however, as they 
had foreseen, soon produced their rc-instatement ; and 
in February, 1746, he was appointed Joint Vice Trea- 
surer of Ireland, and the same year Treasurer and Pay- 
master General of the Army, and a Privy Councillor. 

As Paymaster of the Army, he had an pppi^i- 
nity of displaying his natural disinterestedness. It 
had been the custom of his predecessors to retain 
large balances of the public money in their hands, of 
which they made considerable advantage by sub- 
scribing them in government-securities. Mr. Pitt, 
on the contrary, invariably placed his surplnsses in 
the Bank, in order that they might be at aU times 
i-eady for the publics service, and never derived from 
them the smallest private emolument. lie even re- 
fused tlie iisual {lercpiisite, uj)on a subsidy voted to 
the Ring of Sardinia ; and, still more to tlie surprise 
of that Sovereign, declined a large pn'sent, of which 
he had re( [nested his acceptanci’. 

In 1754, he married Hester, daughter of Uichard 
Grenville, Ksq. of V/otton in Biu'kingliamshire, a 
lady of great merit, with whom he passed his life in 
uninterrupted harmony. 

A disappointment, however, about the post of 
Secretary of S<ate, with his ^vant of eonfulcnce in 
a weak and divided ministry, rendered liim indif- 
ferent to a continuance of office ; and when the King 
in 1755 returned from Ilandver, hnnguig sulmdiaiy 
treaties with Hesse (Jasi^jand llussia for it’s defenw, 
he warmly joined Mr. Le^e in opposing their ratifi- 
catifjt.. Upon this accouiit they both, and with them 

the nob' '; dt i encehe Ima made for the support of the laws of Eng- 
land, and to prevent the ruin of his country.” 
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the Grenvilles, were dismissed. He now strenuously 
opposed the favourite measures of dcfeiidinf^ England 
by foreign troops, and Hanover by subsidies. The 
war had opened disastrously ; and the Duk(? of New- 
castle, having in vain attempted to gain liim over to 
his party, resigned. In the autumn of 1756, a fresh 
administration was formed, and Mr. Pitt became Secre- 
tary of State. A national militia was constituted ; a 
body of Highlanders were levied to serve in North 
America ; S((uadrons were despatclied to the East and 
West Indies, and a successful expedition was sent 
out against Goree. Still hostile hov ever to the war 
in Gcnnany, at least under the conduct of the Duke 
of Cumberland, tiicncw Secretary in April 1757 with 
his friends Lord Temple and iMr. Ix'ggc received the 
royal command to resign. But such w as the public 
discontent upon this precipitate measure, evinced by 
animated addresses J'rom all parts of t!ie kingdom, 
that the Duke of Newcastle was commissioned in the 
ensuing June to offer tlic Ex-minister his own terms. 
I le, accordingly, resumed his ofliee ; and having ar- 
ranged a cabinet, of which he w as the pervading and 
master-spii’it, raised his country from de[)ression and 
disgrace to the higlicst pitch of ghny. His funda- 
mental ]»rinciple w as, to disregard all party and fa- 
mily-interests, amt to employ talents r\herevcr he 
fourui them. The residt might naturally be antici- 
pated. Never had been w itnessi'd such an instanta- 
neous and radical (’iiange. Whatever compi’chensive 
genius, extcmied intelligence, deep political know- 
ledge, {ind Slide fatigable industry could dfect, was 
accomplished. Eroin torpid sujiineness, England asto- 
nished the enemy wdth unremitted activity. Not a 
ship, or a man. was siiffered to remain unemployeil^ 
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Europe, America, Afiica felt the itifluence of his 
character in an instant. Under hi.s auspices, Am- 
herst and Boscawen reduced (Jape Breton ; Wolfe * 
and Saunders triumphed at (Quebec; the French 
vrore defeated in the East Indies, and ruined in 
Europe; Bellcisle was rent from tlieir monarchy, 
their coasts were insulted and ravaged, their fleets 
destroyed, their trade annihilated, and their state re- 
duced to bankruptcy. 

In tlie duties of his oflict', he was exact and dili- 
gent beyond example. He gave all his time to busi- 
ness, and none to parade ; not holding a single levee 
during his seci’ctaryship. Well-informed of the j)rac- 
ticability of his orders, he was peremptory in insist- 
ing upon the execution of tliem. In illustration ol' 
this feature of his character, the following ane('dot(' 
has been frequently related. Prcpai’atory to one 
of his secret expeditions, he had issued direi'tions to 
the dilferent officers presiding in the military, naval, 
and ordnance department, to prepai’c a large body of 
forces, a certain number of ships, and a pro[)()rtional 
quantity of store's, kc. against an appoi)ited day. 
He received answers from all the individuals con- 
cerned, affii'ining that ‘ they could not possibly exe- 
cute them Avithin the time prescribed.’ It w as tlien 
a A’ory late hour of the night : but be instantly sent 
for his secretary, and despatched him with th(' fol- 
lowing commands; “ I desire, Mr. Wood, th.at you 
will immediately go to I..ord Anson. — Yon jieed nol 

? . . . 

• Wolfe was appointed, in opposition both to the Prime Minis- 
ter and to the King. It is said that, in order to secure himself 
from unconsciously doing any thing against the <'0)l.^titution, he 
by Lord iVorthington’s reconimend.ition availed biinself of the 
isistance of Mr. Pratt, afterward the great Lord Camden. 
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trouble yourself to visit the Admiralty, he is not 
to he found there : yoji must pursue him to the 
gaming-house, and tell him from me, that ‘ if he does 
not fulfd the orders of government which he has re- 
ceived at my hands, I will most assuredly impeach 
him.’ Proceed li'om him to Lord Ligonior; and 
though he should be bolstered witii harlots, undraw 
his curtains, and repeat the same message. Then 
direct your course to Sir Charles Frederick, and 
assure him that ‘ if his Majesty’s orders are not 
obeyed, they shall he the last which he shall receive 
from me.’ ” The consequence was, that in spite of 
impossibilities, every thing was rc'ady at the time ap- 
pointed. 

Never, indeed, did any minister possess more of 
the public confidence. For a considerable period, 
op[)osition was scarcely heard of; and yet the art of 
managing a parliament was the least part of Ins 
study.'^ The events of his war-administration are 
too recent to require much detail. His Majesty, 
having refused to ratify the disgraceful coinention 
of (joster-Sevcm, was enabled, by the victory of the 
Kinjjptof Prussia over the Fremh at Kosbach, to 
propose a re.sumption of arms in the North of 
Germany. This Avas acceded to by iMr. Pitt ; whe- 
ther through the desire of sujAportitig himseU' in 
power by the royal favour, or under the hope of 
more important advantages to accrue from the talents 
of the hew ( lencrai (Duke Ferdiviaial of Hrunswick) 
an<l the aihance of Frederick the (ireat, or from 
both united, it may be difficult to decide. Ilis change 

* ‘ He knew ei’ no majorities,’ he used to say, ‘ except such 
as arose from the sense of tlie House. Any others were the 
Duke of Newcastie’s.’ 
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hi councfls, undoubtedly, exposed his popularity at 
the time to a sevei’e trial. The result, however, a|>- 
jiears to have justified his conduct, and wan'onted his 
emphatic asseveration, that ‘ America was coiuiucrcd 
in Germany.’ 

The series of .sisccesses, which with little inter- 
ruption marked the ensuing years of the wai’, had 
nearly annihilated the navy of France, and left Iwr 
scai’cely a colony or a settlement in any part of the 
world. But a devolution of the crown had taken 
place at home. 

On Octolier 25, 1760, George III. ascended the 
throne; and the popularity of the ‘ Great Com- 
moner ’ (as Mr. Pitt was now called) appeared to 
give no satisfaction to the new Monarch. Peace, 
likewise, began to be the national wish ; and the ne- 
gotiation, commenced with France, had only failed 
in con.sequence of an intermixture of Spanish inte- 
I’csts. The Secretary, Avho had received accurate in- 
formation of the hostile Intentions and intrigues of 
tire Court of Mjidriil, proposed in Council an imme- 
diate declaration of war ag-ainst that kingdom ; as- 
serting, that ‘ this was the time for humblii^ the 
Hon.se of Bourbon, and that if the opportunit|^^€re 
suffered to pass unimproved, it might never w re- 
covered. Spain (he added) was now willing' to tem- 
fwrise ; but as .■ioon as her treasure was safe in her 
liarijour, she would keep terms with us no longer.’ 
Yet in spite of all he could say, and no energy was 
wanting to enforce it, he rvas over-ruled in the Ca))i- 
net ; all the members, with the exception of his bro- 
ther in law Lord Temple, declaring themselves of a 
contrary opinion. It was indeed but too manifest, that 
the Earl of Bute, who had possessed a consideridiic 

7 
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share in directing the etlucation of the young King, 
retained an ascendency extremely injurious to the 
real interests of tlie kingdom. IMr. Pitt declared 
therefore that, ‘ as he had been called to the ministry 
by the voice of the people, to whom he deemed him- 
self accountable for his conduct, he would no longer 
remain in a situation which made him responsible 
for measures he was no longer permitted to guide.’ 
Accordingly, he retired from office October 5, 1761 : 
and six days afterward his Lady was created Baroness 
of Chatham, and he himself accepted an annuity of 
3000/. to be continued during his own life, that of 
his ladv, and his eldest son. 

On the twenty second of the same month, the fol- 
lowing vote wiis passed in the Common Council of the 
city of London : ‘ Resolved, That the thanks of this 
court be given to the Right Hon. William Pitt, for 
the many great and eminent services rendered this 
nation during the time he so ably filled the high and 
important office of one of Majesty’s principal Secreta- 
ries of State, and to perpetuate their grateful sense of 
his merits, who by the vigour of his mind had not 
15^ roused the ancient spirit of this nation fi'om the 
pusillanimous state to which it had been reduced, but 
by his integiity and steadiness uniting us at home 
had carried it’s reputation in arms and commerce to 
a lieight unknown before, by our trade accompanying 
our confjuests in every quarter of the globe. 

‘ Thereio. e tlie city of London, ever steadfast in 
their loyalty to tlieir Ring, and attentive to the ho- 
nour and prosi)erity of their country, cannot but la- 
ment the national loss of .so able, and faithful a mi- 
nister at this critical cdpjupcturc.’ 
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On the I.orcl Mayor’s day following, the King and 
Queen dined with the chief magistrate and corpora- 
tion of London. Mr. Pitt joined in the procession : 
and the friends of government had the mortification 
to see their young Sovereign, witli whatever popu- 
larity he had ascended the throne, jiass along almost 
unnoticed ; while his discarded minister w'^as hailed 
with every demonstration of public gratitude.^ 

* The year preceding, the first stone of the new bridge at 
Black Friars had been laid by the Lord Mayor, under which 
was placed a Latin inscription on large plates of pure tin, to the 
following purport : 

‘ On the last day of October, 1 7G0, 
and in the beginning of the most auspicious 
Reign of Gf.orok IJI. 

Sir Thoma s Chitxy Knighr, Lord Mayor, 
laid the first stone of this Bridge, 

Undertaken by the Common Council of 
London 

(amidst the rage of an extensive war) 
for the public accommodation 
and ornament of the city, 

Robeut Mylxe being Architect. 

And, that there might remain to Posterity 
a Monument of this City s Affection to the 
Man, 

who by the strength of his genius, 
the steadiness of his mind, 
and a ceraiin kind of happy cojitagion of hi? 
probity and spirit 
(under the Divine Favour, 
and fortunate Auspices of (iEouGE 11.) 
reco^red, augmented, and secured 
the British Empire 
in Asia, Africa, and America, 
and restored the ancient reputation 
and influence of his Country 
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Tlie administration of Mr. Pitt may justly be re- 
g’arded as the temporary triumph of the people. “ By 
their voice,” it has been said, “ he was called into 
power : by their verdict be was supported. He car- 
ried his measures by the unbougbt suffrag(!s of their 
representatives. An unanimity of this sort in parlia- 
ment was altogether unexampled. And when he; fell, 
he fell covered n ith popular honours : the gi’atitude 
of a mighty poo[)le followed, and illustrated him ; and 
their indignation, and their curse, was the inheritance 
of Ins successors.” 

The continental struggle was carried on, however, 
wifli some vigour after his resignation. Lord Egre- 
mont was appointed to succeed him, ns .Secretary for 
the Southein department. It was lound necessary, 
notw ithstanding the deci.sion of the cabinet hut tliree 
short months lM;fore, to engage in a (piarrel with 
Spain, the famous family-compact among the diffei’cnt 
branches of the Boui’hon hunily having now generally 
iranspired ; and, accordingly, war was declared against 
that kingdom in January, 1762. The sj)irit, which Mr. 
Pitt had inspired, continued to operate ; and the in- 
strument he liad used still vibrated, though it’s keys 
wen‘ no longer touched |jy the master-hand. The 
general outline of ihe campaign, and several of the par- 
ticular plans, Avere his oavu. The Spaniards lost the 
Havannah, and JMartinico ; and several other islands 
in the West Indies Avere taken from the French. 
But negotiations for peace being entered into, some 

among tho J^wlons of Europe ; 

The CIt/.ens of Lo|^^pha\'e unanimously voted 
tliis Bridge to bt^wcribed Avith the name of 
WILLIAM PITT.’ 
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preliminaries were agreed upon, and canvassed in 
parliament. Upon that occasion Mr. Pitt, though he 
had been for some time confined to his bed by a severe 
fit of the gout, came down to the House of Commons, 
where he was allowed the unprecedented indulgence 
of a chan.’, and spbkc for nearly three hours. He gave 
his opinion upon ahnost every article; and main- 
tained, on the whole, that they were ‘ inadequate to 
the conquests and to the just expectations of the 
kingdom.’ The definitive treaty between Great Bri- 
tain, France and Spain, was however concluded at 
Paris in February, 1763, and received the sanction 
of both Houses ; although it was far from giving satis- 
faction to the people at large. 

From tins [)criod, various causes contributed to dif- 
fuse a general spii’it of discontent. The affair of the 
Middlesex election, and tlie unconstitutional ])crsecu- 
tion of j\fr. Wilkes, rendered the administration, and 
especially the Earl of Bute (then First Lord of the 
Treasury) higlily unpopular. It was natural, indeed, 
that great indignation should he excited, when Blr. 
Pitt was removed to make way for one, who had none 
of the honourable talents of a statesman, and whose 
political principles \vcrc unfavourable to the interests 
of a free constitution. 

Not long r^'terward, the Minister resigned his place 
to Mr. Grenville. In August 1763, the Earl of 
Egremont dying, an attempt was made to form a 
new cabinet under the auspices of Mr. Pitt ; but 
the arrangement failed, and the Bedford party suc- 
ceeded. 

\vhen the question of G^tal Warrants was agi- 
tated, in 1764, in the House of Commons, IMr. Pitt 
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maintained their illcgidity with uncommon energy. 
He asserted, tliat ‘ ])y such warrants the most inno- 
cent person might he dragged from his bed, and com- 
mitted to prison. y\ll his secrets might be exposed, 
and his papers converted into evidence against him- 
self.’ “ And how,” said he, “ shall this lx; reconciled 
with the British constitution ? It is a maxim of our 
law^, that ‘ Every Englishman’s house is his castle ’ — 
Not that it is surrounded with walls and battlements : 
it may be a straw-built shed ; every wind of heaven 
may w histle round it'; all the elements of nature may 
enter in. But the King cannot ; the King dare not.” 

In 176 . 5 , Sir William Pynsent of Somersetshire, 
bequeathed to him, in consideration of his patriotism, 
an estate of 3000/. per min. 

When those unjust measures were adopted, w hich 
at length ended in the separation of the American 
Colonies from the mother-country, they encountered 
his strenuous opposition. In IMarch, 1766, the Ameri- 
can Stamp- Act was repealed by the new ministry, at 
the head of which stood the JMarquis of Rockingham. 
Mr, Pitt, though not one of their number, spoke with 
his accustomed emphasis in favour of the ro})eal. “ The 
parliament of Great Britain,” he maintained, “ had no 
rigfit to tax the Colonics. The Commons of Ame- 
rica, represented in their several Assemblies, had ever 
been in jjossession of the exercise of their constitu- 
tional right, of giving and granting then- owm money. 
They would have been slaves, if they had not enjoyed 
it. At the same time, tliis kingdom (he admitted) 
as tlie supreme goy^^ing and legislative })ower, had 
always bound thev^lonics by her law's; by her regu- 
lations and rcstii||i|ns in trade, in navigation, in nia- 
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nufacturcs ; in every thing, in short, except that of 
taking their money out of their pockets without their 
consent.” 

Tlie Marquis of Rockingham and his friends re- 
mained in administration only a short time ; though, 
during their continuance in office, several measui es had 
been introduced highly beneficial to the peo|)le and 
favourable to public liberty. In tlie ministry, by 
which they were succeeded, Mr. Pitt*was made Lord 
Privy Seal. At the same time he was created Vis- 
count Pitt, of Burton Pynsont in the county of So- 
mcreet, tind Earl of Chatham in the county of Kent. 
The Duke of Grafton was appointed b'irst Lord of 
the Treasury, Charles Townshend Oiancellor of the. 
Exchequer, and the Earl of Shelburne and (hmeral 
Conway Secretaries of .State. But among these new 
counsellors there was little harmony.* I,ord 'i'enq)lc 
had deserted the side of the new Peer; and the 
Marquis of Rockingham with other individuals of 
gicat rank and itifluence refused to join him, dis- 
gusted (it is said) by the tone of haughty suj)eriority, 

* Uurkc, with his usual affluence of imagery, descrihes if as 

an administration so chequered and speckled ; apiece of joinery 
so crossly indented, and whimsically dovetailed ; a cabinet so 
varioiusly inlaid ; such a piece of diversified Mosaic, such a tes- 
selated j)avement without cement ; here a bit of black stone, 
and there a bit of .vhite ; patriots and courtiers, king’s friends 
and republicans, whigs and tories, treacberous friends and open 
enemies — that it wiis indeed a very curiou.s show', but utterlv un- 
safe ko touch, and unsure to stand on. Thu collcgues assorted at 
the same boards stared at each other, and were obliged to ask ‘ Sir, 
your name, Ae.’ It so happened, that persons had a single office 
divided between them, who had never spoken to each other in 
their lives ; until they found themselves they knew not how, pig- 
ging together, heads and points, in the sigje truckle-;bed.” 
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which he was too much in tlie habit of assuminj^. 
He was himself heavily afflicted with the gout : the 
measures, which he recommended, wore feebly sup- 
ported ; and it was supposed by many, that he had. 
only been ennobled by a court-manoeuvre, in order 
to remove him from the liOwer House, and to lessen 
his general character. He affirmed, it is certain, 
that ‘ promises had been made to him which were 
not adhered to,’ and complained in strong terms of 
dec(‘ption and treachery. He i'elin(|iiished his last 
public emjdoyment,’ November 2, 1768; and so 
greatly had he fallen in the public esteem, that 
he was scarcely missed upon his resignation. After 
the death of Charles 'rownshcml, the Chancellorslup 
of the Exche(|uer was filled by Lord North, w ho sub- 
sequently became First Lord of the I'rcasury, and for 
many years presided over a scries of piiblic mea.snres 
t.»ut too faithfully recorded by the misfortunes of his 
country. 

Lord Chatham was frequently so much tormented 
by the gout, as to be rendered almost totally incapable 
of j)ublic business. But in the intervals of his disorder, 
and sometimes even under it’s visitation, he exerted 
himself w ith uncommon vigour. Having been recon- 
ciled with Lord Temple, he agaiii frequently took a 
leading part in j)opidar (juestions. He began with a 
spirited attack \ipou the proceedings of the Commons 
in the case of the Middlesex election. liOvd iMans- 
field’s * doctrine of Lilrcls was another subject, upon 

* Yet he always did jus^||to the talents of his formidable 
rival. Upon one signal ocj^Mn in the House of Lords, he said, 
“ My Lords, 1 must bog t^affiulgence of this House. Neither 
will my health permit me!fnl|pdo 1 pretend to be qualified, to 
follow that noble Lord through the whole of his argument. No 
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which he strenuously maintained the principles of 
liberty. 

In 1772 , he spoke with much eloquence in support 
of a bill, for relieving Protestant Dissenting Ministers 
from the hardship of being required to subscribe to 
the doctrinal Articles of the Church of England. He, 
also, repeatedly reprobated the measures adopted re- 
specting America. He made motion after motion, 
but in vain, for closing the breach ; and he foretold, 
with almost pi’ophctic accuracy, the fatal result. His 
anxiety upon the subject, indeed^ raised him liom his 
bed in the midst of pain and sickness, urged him to 
a vehemence beyond that of his best years, and at 
length was the proximate cause of his dissolution. 

“ The way, my Lords (he exclaimed upon one oc- 
casion, in 1775) must be immediately opened for re- 
conciliation. It will soon Ijc too late. I know not, 
who advised the present measures. I know not, ^vho 
advises to a perseverance and enforcement of them ; 
but this I will say, that whoever advises them ought 
to answer for it at his utmost peiil. I know that no 
one will avow that he advised, or that he was the 
author of, these measures : every one shrinks from the 
charge. But somebody has advised his Majesty to 
these measures, and, if he continues to hear such evil 
councillors, he will be undone. He, indeed, may wear 

man is better acquainted with his abilities and learning, rivir lias 
a greater re.sj>cct fur them than 1 Imve. I have had tiu' pleasure 
of sitting witii him in the other House, and always listened to 
him witli attention. I have not now lost a word of what he 
said; nor did I ever.’* At anotl^er time, having quoted Lord 
Somers and Chief Justice Holt in simport of his law, and having 
drawn their characters in sj>lendffi||)lours, he tin ned to Lord 
Mansfield and said, I vow to^|^i, I tliaik the noble Lord 
equals them both— in abilities.'* 
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liis crown ; but, the American jewel out of. it, it will 
not be worth the wearing. 

“ What more shall I say ? I must not say, that 
* the King is betrayed but this I will say, tlie nation 
is ruined. What foundation have w'e for our claims 
over America ? What is our right to persist in such 
cruel and vindictive measures against that loyal and 
respectable j)eople ? They say, ‘‘You have no right to 
tax them without their consent.’ They say truly. 
Representation and Taxation nuest go together : they 
ai’e inseparable. Yet thci’e is hardly a man in our 
streets, though so poor as scarcely to be able to get 
his daily bread, but thinks he is the legislator of Ame- 
rica. ‘ Our American subjects,’ is a common phrase 
in the niouth of the low'est orders of our citkens. 
But property, my Lords, is the sole and entire domi- 
nion of the ow'iier : it excludes all the world beside 
the owner. None can intermeddle with it. It is a 
unity; a mathematical point. It is an atom; un- 
tangible by any but the proprietor. The touch con- 
taminates the whole mass: the whole proi>erty va- 
nishes. The touch of another annihilates it; for 
whatever is a man’s own, is absolutely and exclusively 
his own. ^ 

“ In the last parliament all was anger, all was 
race. Administration did not consider what was 
practicable, but what was revenge. kSvic clade 'vic- 
toria was the language of the ministry last sessions ; 
but every body knew, an idiot might know, that such 
would not De the issue. But the ruin of the nation 
u as a matter of npjconcern, if administration might 
be revenged. J^ttmeans, were abused, misrepre- 
sented, and tradi^M in the most atrocious manner ; 
in order to giv^Pcolour, and urge on to the most 
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pi'^ipitate, mijust, cruel, and vindictive measures that 
ever disgraced a nation: 

Gnossius hcec Rhadantanlhus habet durissima regna, 
Casligaiqiie auditque dolos. 

“ My Lords, the very infernal spirits chastise, cas- 
tigatque: sed auditque, my Lords. The very spirits 
of the infernal regioiis hear, liefore they punish. But 
how have this respectable j)eople behaved under all 
their grievances ? With unexampled patience, w ith 
iinparallelled wisdom. They chose delegates by their 
free suffrages ; no bribery, no eomijrtion, no influence 
here, my I^ords. 'Fheir rejn’esentatives meet with 
the sentiments and tcanper, and speak the sense, of 
the Continent. For gemiiiK! sagacity, for singular 
moderation, for solid wisdom, jnanly spirit, sublime 
serithnenf.s, and simplicity of lungiiage, for every thing 
rcs})ectal)le and honourable the (.'ongiess of Philadel- 
phia shine unrivalled, 'i'his wise people speak out. 
They do not hold the language of slaves : tlnw tell 
you what they mean. 'Fliey do not ask you to repeal 
your laws fis a fav<jur : tluy claim it as a right : they 
demand it. 'Fhcy tell you, ‘ they will not submit to 
them:’ and 1 tell you, the acts. must be repealed ; 
they will be repealed ; you cannot enforce them. 
The ministry are check-mated. 'Fhey have a move 
to make on the board ; and yet not a move, but they 
are ruined. 

“ R('i)eal, therefore, my Lords, I say. But bare 
repeal will not satisfy this enlightened and s[)ii it('<l 
people. What! repeal a bit of paper ! repeal a piece 
of pej’dnnont! That alone will not do, my Lords. 
You must go through. You mu^^^clare, ‘ you have 
nojt'ig.it to tax;’ then they may^^^st you; fhen fhey 
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will have confidence in you. I have heard a noble 
Lord speak, who seenied to lay some blame 
General Gage. I think that 1 Eoiionvablc Gentleman 
has behaved with groat prndonoc and becoming cau- 
tion. He has entrenclied himself, and strengtliened 
his fortifi(;ations. T do not know what hi? could do 
more. His situation puts ine in mind of a similar 
transaction in the ('ivil wa.rs of France, when the 
great Conde on om; side, and iMarshal Tiirenne on 
the othei’, with large .'ivmit s lay many weeks very 
near each other. Turenne, conscious of the teiTible 
consequences even of a victory to himself and his coun- 
ti’y, ne^rr came to a battle*. On Ins return to the 
court of France*, the Quezon asked him; “ Why, Mar- 
shal, I think you lay several days in sight of your 
enemy, and you might have l)een up wdth him at any 
time : [jray wiiy did you not take him ? ” I'he 
^General shrewelly replied, Shoidd I have taken 
him, jdease your Majesty, I was alVaid all Paris 
would have taken me.’' My I,ords, there are three 
millions of \Vhigs. Three millions of Whigs, my 
Lord.s, wdth arms in their liaiiils, are a very formid- 
able body. It Nvas the \\ higs, my I.ords, that set 
his Majesty’s royal ancestors upon th.e throne of Eng- 
land. I hope, my Lords, there are yet double the 
number of Whigs in England, that there ai*e in Ame- 
rica. T hope the Whigs of both countries w'ill join 
and make a common cause. Iri?laud is with the 
Americans to a man. The Whigs of that country 
will, and those of this country should, think the Ame- 
rican cause their, pAt. They are allied to each other 
in sentiment and ®erest, united in mu* great princi- 
ple of defence and resistance ; they should theietore, 
and they will, nut to ombraci* and su|)port their hre- 

3 
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thrcii. 'i’hc cause of Ship-money was the cause of 
all the Whigs of England. ‘ You shall not take my 
money without my consent,’ is the doctrine and lan- 
guage of Whigs. It is the dotdrine and voice of 
Wliigs in America, and Whigs here. It is tlio doc- 
trine, in support of which I do not know'^ liow many 
names I coidd — I may call in this House : among the 
living I cannot say how many I could, to join with 
me and maintain these doctrines with tlicir blood ; 
but among the dead I could raise a Jiost innumerable. 
And, my liords, at this day there arc very many 
sound, substantial, honest Whigs, who should and 
who will consider the American controversy as a great 
common cause. 

“ iMy Lords, consistently wdth the preceding doc- 
tianes, and w ith what I have ever maintained and 
shall continue to maintain, I say' I sJiall oppose Ame- 
rica, whenever I see her aiming at throwing off the 
Navigation-vVet, and other regulatory acts of trade 
made bond Jidc for that j)urj>osc, and w isely framed 
and calculated for reciprocation of interest and the 
general extended welfare and security of the whole 
empire. It is suggested, ‘ such is their design.’ I see 
no evidence of it. But to come at a certain know'- 
Icdgc of their sentiments and designs on this head, it 
woidd be proper fii’st to do- them justice. I’rcat them 
as subjects, before you treat them as aliens, rebels, 
and traitors. 

“ IMy Lords, deeply impressed wdth the importance 
of taking some healing measures at this most alarm- 
ing distracted state of our afiairsAhpugh bowed dowm 
with a cruel disease, I have cra^d to this House to 
give you my best experience and' counsel; and my 
advic' is, to beseech his iVIajesty^, kc. kc. This is 
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the best I can think of. It will convince America, 
that you mean to try her cause in the spirit and by 
the laws of freedom and fair inrpiiry, and not by 
codes of blood. How can she now trust you, with 
the bayonet at her breast ? She has all the reason 
in the world now to believe you mean her death, or 
her bondage. 

“ Thus entered on the threshold of this business, 
1 will knock at your gates for justice without ceas- 
ing, unless inveterate infirnuties stay my hand. My 
Lords, I pledge myself never to leave this business : 
I will pursue it to the end in every shape. I will 
never fail of my attendance on it, at every step and 
period of this great matter, \mlcss nailed down to my 
l)ed by the severity of disease. My Lords, there is 
no time to be lost ; every moment is big with dan- 
ger’s. Nay, W’hile I am now speaking, the decisive 
V blow may be struck, and millions involved in the con- 
sequence. The very fir.st drop of blood will make a 
'^voimd, that wiU not easily be skinned over. Years, 
igerhaps ages, may not heal it. It will be irritabile 
vulnus, a wound of that rancorous, malignant, cor- 
roding, festering nature, that in all probability it will 
mortify the whole body. Let us then, my Loi’ds, set 
to this business in earnest ; not take it iij) by bits and 
scraps as formerly, just as exigencies pi’cssed, without 
any regard to the generM relations, connexions, and 
dejjendencies. 

I would not by any tiling I have said, my Lords, 
be thought to encour^e America to proceed beyond 
the I’ight line. I,^pobate all tmts of violence by 
her mobility: bu^|^i her inherent constitutional 
rights are invadiMBPiose rights that she has an 
/^equitable claim to the full enjoyment of by the 

Vpj,. VI. vf 
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fundamental laws of the English constitution, and 
ingrafted thereon by the unalterable laws of nature, 
then I own myself an American ; and feeling my- 
self such, shall to the verge of my life vindicate 
those rights against all men, who strive to trample 
upon or oppose them.” 

His motion, however, was rejected by a consider- 
able majority ; and the violent measures adopted upon 
the occasion at length induced the Colonies to declare 
themselves ‘ Independent.’ 

On November 30, 1777, the King made a requi- 
sition of large supplies, in order to enable him to re- 
duce his revolted subjects to obedience. The usual 
address was moved by Earl Percy ; upon which Lord 
Chatham rose, and in the course of his reply ob- 
served : — “ jVfy Lords, this ruinous and ignominious 
situation, where we cannot act with success nor sulFer 
with honour, calls upon us to remonstrate in the 
strongest atid loudest language of ti'uth, to rescue the 
ear of riiajesty from the delusions which surround it. 
The desperate state of our arms abroad is, in part, 
known. No man thinks more highly of them, than 
I do. I love and honour the English troops : I know 
their virtues, and their valour : I know they can 
achieve any thing — except impossibilities ; and I 
know that tl coiujuest of English America is an im- 
possibility. You cannot, 1 venture to say it, you 
cannot conrpier yVmerica. Your arnnes last war ef- 
fected every thing, that could be effectt4 ; and w hat 
was it ? It cost a numerous army, under the com- 
mand of a most able General, now a noble Lord in 
this House, a long and laborioj^^'anqiaign to expel 
five thousand Frenchmen fr^KFrench America. 
My Lords, you cannot conquer Ameuca. What ^ 
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your present situation there ? We do not know the 
worst; but we know, that in three .campaigns we 
have done nothing, and suffered much. Beside the 
sufferings, jMjrhaps total loss, of the northern force, 
the best appointed army that ever took the field com- 
manded by Sir William Ilowe has retired from the 
American lines. He was obliged to relinquish his 
attempt ; and, with great delay and danger, to adopt 
a iK'w and distant j)lan of operations. We sliall soon 
know, and in any event have reason to lament, what 
may have liap[)ened since. As to conqiiest there- 
fore, my Lords, I rei)eat, it is impossible. You may 
swell every expense, and every effort, still more ex- 
travagantly ; pile and accumxdate every assistance 
you can buy or borrow ; ti affic and barter with every 
little [)itiful Cierman prince, that sells his subjects to 
the shambles of a foreign prince : your efforts are for 
over vain anti impotent ; doiddy so from this merce* 
. 0 ,'iry aid, on whicli you rely : for it irritates to an 
incunddo resentment the minds of your enemies, to 
ovei’-run them with the int'vcenavy sons of rapine and 
plunder, devoting them ami Ihcii 'possessions to the 
rapacity of hii’eling cruel|jr ! If 1 n ere an American, 
as I am an Englishman, while a foreig'n trooji was 
landed in my co '.ntry, I never woulil hiy down my 
arms — never, novel’, never. 

•• Your own |*™y is infected with the contagion 
of these illiberalMlies. The .spirit of plunder and of 
rapine is gone ^1^ among them. I know it ; and 
notM'ithstauding^Miat the noble Earl, who moved the 
i'ufdress, has g’lt^ as his opinion of our American 
army, I knou' |iwn authentic information and the 
most experieiu’^ officers that our disciiiline is deeply 
iR'ounded. WotI' this is notoriously our .sinking situ- 
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ation, America grows and flourishes: while our 
strength and. discipline is lowered, theii’s rises and 
improves. 

“ But, my Lords, who is the man, that in addition 
to these disgi’aces and mischiefs of our army has 
dared to authorise and associate to our anus the tom- 
ohawk and scalping-knife of the savage ; to call into 
civilised alliance the wild and inhuman savage of the 
woods ; to delegate to the merciless Indian the de- 
fence of disputed rights ; and to wage the horrors of 
his barbarous war against our brethren ? IMy Ijords, 
these enormities cry aloud for redress and punish- 
ment ; unless thoroughly done away, it will be a stain 
on the national character. It is a violation of the 
constitution: I believe it is against law. It is not 
the least of our national misfortunes, that the strength 
and character of our army arc thus impaired. In- 
fected with the mercenary spirit of robbery and ra- 
pine, familiju’i.sed to the hoirid scenes of savage cj’uelty . 
it can no longer boast of the noble and generous pi’in- 
ciples wliich dignify a soldier ; no longer sympathise 
with the dignity of the royal banner, nor Icel ‘ the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war, that 
make ambition \ irtue ! ’ What ‘ makes ambition vir- 
tue ? ’ The sense of honour. But is the sense of ho- 
nour consiste .t wdth a spirit of plunder, or the jmic- 
tice of murther ? Can it flow from mercenary mo- 
tives, or can it prompt to cruel deeds ? Beside these 
murtherers and plunderers, let me ask our ministers, 
what other allies have they acquired? What other 
powers have they associated to their cause ? I lave 
they entered into alliance with the King of the (iyp- 
«ies ? — Nothing, my Lords, is too low', or too ludi- 
crous, to be consistent with their counsels. 
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“ The independent views of America have been 
stated, and asserted as the foundation of this Addi’ess. 
My Lords, no man wishes more for the due depend- 
ence of America on this country than I do. To 
preserve it, and not to confirm that state of independ- 
ence into which your measures hitherto liave driven 
them, is the object wliich we ought to unite in at- 
taining. The Americans, contending for their riglits 
against arbitrary exactions, I love and admire ; it is 
the struggle of free and virtuous patriots : but con- 
tending for independency and total disconnexion from 
England, as an Englishman I cannot wisli tliem suc- 
cess ; for in a due constitutional dependency, includ- 
ing the ancient supremacy of this countr/ in regulat- 
ing their commerce and navigation, consist the mutual 
happiness and prosperity both of England and Ame- 
rica. She derived assistance and protection from us ; 
and we reaped from her the most important advan- 
ta||,'s. She was, indeed, the fountain of om wealth, 
the nerve of our strength, the nursery and basis of 
o|jr naval power. It is our duty therefore, my Lords, 
if^^e wish to save our country, most seriously to en- 
detvour the recovery of these most beneficial subjects: • 
and in this perilous crisis, perhaps the pre.scnt mo- 
ment may l)e the only one, in which we can hope for 
success ; for in their negotiations with France they 
have, or think they have, reason to complain. Though 
it is notorious, that they have received from that 
power impoAant supplies and assistance of various 
kinds, yet it is certain they expected it in a more 
decisive and immediate degree. America is in, ill 
humour with France, on sipme points that liave not 
entirely answered he^^pectations : let us wisely 
take advantage of possible moment of recon- 
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ciliation. Besides, the natural disposition of America 
herself stUl leans toward England, to the old habits 
of connexion and mntual interest that united both 
countries : this was the (‘stablished sentiment of all 
the Continent ; and still, my I.ords, in the great and 
principal part, the sound part of America, this wise 
and affectionate disposition pi'ovails.” — ^’ou cannot 
conciliate America by your present measures; you 
cannot subdue her by your present, or by any mea- 
sures. \\ hat then can you do ? Von cannot con- 
quer : you cannot gaiji^ — but you can addrt'ss ; you 
can lull the tears and anxieties of the moment into 
an ignorance of the danger, that shouhl produce 
them. But, iny lords, the lime demands the 
language of truth. We must not now apply the 
flattering' unction of servile compliance, or blind 
complaisance. In a just and necessary war. to 
maintain, the rights or honour of my country, T would 
strip the shill from my back to support it: lu't in 
such a war as this, unjust in it’s prim iple, ini}iracti- 
cable in it’s means, and ruinous in it’s consi'qucnccs, 
I would not conti'ibute a single effort nor a single 
shilling. I do not call for vengeanci' on the heads of 
those, who have been guilty. 1 only recommend to 
them to make their retreat. Let them walk off; — 
and let them make haste, or they may fie assured 
that s[M:edy and condign punislimont will (»vt‘rtake 
them.” 

In the coui’se of the debate wdiich look at 

this time. Lord Suflblk, Secitlary of State for the 
Northern department, undertook to defend the em- 
ployment of the Indians in the war! His Lordship 
contendcil that, beside it’s jMilicy and it’s necessity^ 
Uje measure was also allowable on principle; as 
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‘ it was perfectly justifiable to use all the means that 
God and Nature put into our hands.’ 

I am astonished ! (exclaimed I,ord Chatham, as 
he rose) shocked to hear such principles confessed, to 
hear them avowed in this House, or in this country; 
principles equally unconstitutional, inhuman, and un- 
christian ! 

“ My Lords, I did not intend to have encroached 
a^iin on your attention ; but I cannot repress my in- 
dignation. I feel myself impelled by every duty : my 
Lords, we are called upon as members of this House, 
as men, as Christian men, to protest against such no- 
tions standing near the throne, polluting the ear of 
Majesty ! — ‘ That God and nature put into our 
hands ! ’ I know not what ideas that Lord may en- 
tertain of ‘ God and Nature ; ’ but I know, that such 
alM)minable principles arc equally abhorrent to re- 
ligion and liumanity. What ! to attribute the sacred 
sanction of ‘ God and Nature’ to the massacres of 
tlie Indian scalping-knife, to the cannibal savage tor- 
turing, murthering, roasting, and eating — literally, 
my Lords, eating — the mangled victims of his bar- 
barous Ijattles! Such horrible notions shock every 
precept of religion, divine or natural, and every gene- 
rous feeling of humanity ; and, my Lords, they shock 
every sentiment of honour : they shock me as a lover 
of honourable war, and a detester of murtlierous bar- 
barity. 

“ These a joaunable jmnciples, and this more abo- 
minable avowal of demand the most decisive 

indignation. I call that right reverend bench, ■ 
those holy ministers Gospel, and pious pastors 
of our Church : I coipR them to join in the holy 
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work, and vindicate the religion of their God. I 
appeal to the wisdom and the law of this learned 
bench, to defend and support the justice of tficir 
country. I call upon the Bishops to interpose the 
unsullied sanctity of their lawn, upon the learned 
Judges to interpose the purity of their ei‘minc, to save 
us from this pollution. I call upon the honour of 
your liOrdships, to reverence the dignity of your an- 
cestors and to maintain your own : I call upon the 
spirit and humanity of my countiy, to vindicate the 
national character : I invoke the Genius of the (con- 
stitution ! From the tapestry, that adorns these walls, 
the immortal ancestor of this noble Lord frowns with 
indignation at the disgrace of his country. In vain 
he led your victorious fleets against the boasted Ar- 
mada of S[iain ; in vain he defended and established 
' the honour, the liberties, the religion, the Protestant 
religion of this country against the arbitraiy cnielties 
of Popery and the Itupiisition, if these more than 
popish cruelties and inciuisitional practices an? let 
loose among us: to tui'ii forth into our settlements,; 
among our ancient connexions, friends, and relations: 




the merciless cannibal, thirsting for the blood of inani 
woman, and child ! to send forth the infidel savage-|< 
against whom ?— -against your Pi’otestant brethren : fe 
lay waste thtir country, to desolate their dwelling^ 
and extirpate their race and name with these honible 
hell-hounds of savage war ! — ‘ hell-hounds,’ I say, ‘ of 
savage war.’ Sj)ain armed herself with blood-hounds, 
yp^irpate the wretched natives of America; and 
we improve on the inhuman example even of Spanjsh 
crueltv. We turn loose tlitse savage * hcll-houn|s ’ 


against our brethren and countrymen in Anieric^ of 
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the same language, laws, lil)erties, and religion ; en- 
deared to us by every tie, that should sanctify hu- 
manity. 

“ My Lords, this aweful subject, so important to 
our honour, our constitution, and our religion, de- 
mands the most solemn and effectual inquiry : and I 
again call upon your Lordships, and the united 
powers of the state, to examine it thoroughly and 
decisively, and to stamp upon it an indelible stigma 
of the public abhoiTence. And I again implore those 
holy Prelates of our religion, to do away these ini- 
quities from among us. Let them perform a lustra- 
tion : let them purify this House, and this country, 
from this sin. 

“ My Lords, I am old and weak, and at present 
unable to say more ; but my feelings and my indig- 
nation were too strong to have said less. I could not 
have slept this rflght in my bed, nor reposed my head 
on ray pillorv, rvithout giving this vent to my eter- 
nal abhorrence of such prepostt'rous and enormous 
principles.” 

But all his clorpicnce Avas inellcctual: the same 
destructive measures continued to be pursued; and 
the Colonies succeeded in establishing their indepen- 
dence. Lord Chatham, though he detested the mea- 
sures of administration, could not however but view 
with extreme regi’et this result of them. On April 8, 
1778, upon a motion of the D'lke of Richmond for 
the dismission of Minister’s, luMgain rose to ddiver 
his sentimt nts. H.e:|q>pcared to ^ extremely feeble, 
and nnder a diffi(;|lty of nttei^ce characteristic 
of severe indisp^^Wh, began wit\ lamenting that 
‘ his ill health ha^^ some time obl|g'*’^ 
sent himself from nerfbrmancc of his parliamentary 
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duty : he rejoiced, however, that he was yet alive to 
give his vote against so impolitic, so inglorious a 
measure, as the acknowledgement of American inde- 
pendence ; and declared he would much rather be in 
his grave, than see the lustre of the British throne 
tarnished, the dignity of the empire disgraced, the 
glory of the nation sunk to such a degree as it must 
be, by such a cuncession.’ 

The Duke of Richmond ha\nng addressed the 
House in reply, Lord Chatham, whose great soul 
seemed agitated with some mighty thought, again 
attempted to rise ; but his feelings proved too strong 
for his debilitated constitution, and suddenly pressing 
his hand on his stomach, he fell into a convulsive 
fit. The strangers below the bar, who w'ere un- 
usually numerous, ■w ere ordered instantly to with- 
draw; the w indow s were throwm open, the House 
adjourned, and his Lordship w'os removed into the 
Prince’s chamber, and soon afterw ard conveyed home. 

From this state of exbaustion, he never recovered. 
He died at his seat, Hayes in Kent, on the eleventh 
of May following. Colonel Barre the same night 
moved in the House of Commons an Address to his 
Majesty, requesting that ‘ tin; remains of the late Earl 
of Cliatham might be interred at the public expense.’ 
He was secor ied by Mr. Thomas Townshend. Mr. 
Rigby, after declaring his ‘ conviction of the givat abi- 
lities of the deceased statesmah, and of the eminent 
services which he had rendered his country,’ with his 
usual art attempted to get rid of the motion by pro- 
jwjsing a monument, as the most pro{)cr token of na- 
tional respect. Mr. Diinning however, perceiving his 
design, judiciously observed, th^ ‘ the two motions 
might be made compatible witl^ach other, in- 
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serting after the word ‘ interred,’ ‘ and a monument 
erected at the {)ublic expense.’ This was carried 
accordingly. 

The next day the Earl of Sljelluirne having moved, 
that ‘ the Lords be summoned to attend the funeral,’ 
Lord TIillsborough o})posed the motion ; ‘ not from 
any disres[)ect to the memory of the deceased, who 
had been an oniarnent to that House, l)ut because it 
was an honour never conferred except at the ol)se- 
quies of Princes.’ The question being put, was lost 
by only a single vote. 

On the thirteerjth of May, Lord North delivered a 
message from his Mjyesty, informing the Commons, 
that ‘ directions shoidd be given agreeably to their 
recjucst.’* Lord John Cavendish took this opportu- 
nity of reminding the House, that ‘ the immortal 
Chatham had signalised himself ns mncli by his dis- 
interestedness, as by his zeal and his abilities ; the 
coi|5equence of A^'hich was, that he had majje no pro- 
vision for his family, and he then'fore hoped the na- 
tional gratitude would be extendi'd to Ids descen- 
dents.’ Upon this, an Address, to his Majesty was 
carried ; in answer to which the King stated, that he 
had ‘ granted to the present Earl and to the heirs of 
the body of the late William Pitt, to whom the earb 
dom of Chatham might descend, an annuity of 4000/, 
per aim. payable out of the Civil List reva nne ; and 
that, not having it in his power to ext<'n<l the effect 
of this gi-art beyond the term of his own life, he 
rccommendi d it to the Pouse to consider of a [)roper 
method of exleTuling,,^^ring, and annexing the same 

* The Sheriffs of Lc^^^netitioned the House, tiuit ‘ his 
Lordship’s remains migf^S^hterred in the Cathedral ot St, 
Paul’s:’ buttlwir request, *d.uot be complied with. 
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to the earldom.’ A motion was accordingly made 
by Mr. Tliomas Townshend, to grant the said annuity 
in perpetuity to the heire of the deceased Earl, to 
wliom that title should descend ; and this ix:>solution 
being unanimously adopted, a bill was immediately 
passed through both Houses, and rec'eivcd the royal 
assent in the course of the following week.* 

He v/as interred in the north ci’oss of the Abbey, 
opposite to tlie monument of the Duke of Newcastle. 
The body Avas piTccded by the Dukes of Manchester 
and Northumberland, the IManpiis of Kockingham, 
and I.ord Amherst: Sir (ieorge Savile, Edmund 
Burke, Esep, .Tohn Dunning, Esrp, and the Hon. 
Thomas Townshend bore the pall ; and the Hon. 
William Pitt (his second son) followed as chief 
mourner, suj)portcd by his brother-in-law 1 .ord Mahon 
(now hlai'l of Stanhoju;) and his cousin 'I'homas Pilt/i* 
Esq., subsequently Lord Camelford.f 
He left issue three sons, and Lvo daughters.! 

It has been remarked of Lord Chatham, that his 
ehxiuence was one of his most striking characteristics. 
In this he far out.stripped his competitors, and stood 
alone, the rival of antiquity. “ I'liose (it was ob- 


* Hi.s debts, also, were }>aid out of the public purse. v 
f The as.sistuiit mourners, all with their hair dishevelled, were 
the Earls of Shelburne, Effingham, Itadnor, Abingdon, Har- 
court, Cholinondeley, and Ferrers, Viscount Townshend, and 
Baron Camden ; beside many others. 

Of his sons the youngest, who wa.s in the navy, died unmar- 
ried in 1780. William, the second, after having swayed his Ma- 
jesty’s councils (with the short interruption of Mr. Addington’s 
administration) for the long period of twenty two years, died also 
unmarried, January 23, 1806 : and |]iie eldest, though married, 
has ,io children. His daughters '^grried Mr. Eliot, and Earl 
Stanhope. 
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served, soon after his death) who have been wit- 
nesses to it’s wonders, who have listened to the 
music of his voice or trembled at it’s majesty, who 
have seen the persuasive gracefulness of his action or 
have felt it’s force ; those who have caught the flame 
of eloquence from his eye, wlio have rejoiced in tlie 
glories of his countenance, or shrunk from his frowns, 
will remember the resistless power with which he im- 
pressed coindction. But to those, who never heard 
or saw this accomplished orator, the utmost effort of 
imagination w ill be necessary to form a just idea of 
that combination of excellence, which gave perfection 
to his eloquence : his elevated aspect, commanding 
the awe and mute attention of all m ho l)chcld him ; 
while a certain gi’ace in his mannci’, conscious of all 
the dignities of his situation, of the solemn scene In' 
acted in, as well as his own exalted character, seemed 
to acknowledge and repay the respect he received : 
l is venerable form, bowed with infirmity and age, 
but animated by a mind which nothing could subdue; 
and Ids spirit shining through him, arming his eye with 
liglitning and clothing his lips witli thunder, or if 
milder topics offered, harmonising his countenance in 
smiles and his voice in softness ; for the compass of 
his powders was infinite. As no idea w'as too vast, no 
inmgination too sublime, lor the grandeur and majesty 
of his manner ; so no fancy was too playful, nor any 
allusion too comic, for the ease and gayety with 
which he could accommodate to the occasion. But 
the characti'V of his|^ratory w'as dignity : this pre- 
sided throughout ; giving force, liccause securing re- 
spect, even to his sallies of pleasiintry. This elevated 
the most familiar language, and gave novelty and 
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p^race to the most lamiliar allusions ; so that, in his 
hand, even the cnitch became a weaj)on of oratory. 

This extraordinary personal dignity, supported 
on the basis of his well-cai’ncd fame, at once acquired 
to his opinions an assent, which is slowly given to the 
argument of other men. Ilis assertions rose into 
proof: his foresiglit became jn’ophecy. Beside the ’ 
general sanction of his character, and the decisive 
digaiity with which he jironounccd his sentiiiients, it 
was also well known, that he carefully kept open the 
most authentic channels of intelligence. And it was 
an additional and just prai.se to him, that he exerted 
the great influence of his name, and his other oppor- 
tunities, to investigate the most delicate traces of poli- 
tical information. But, as the activity of his pid)lic zeal 
stimulated him to such exertion, so the superiority of 
his genius directed liim to higher ohjoets. For other 
men, even the mechanical medium of oflicial know- 
ledge is a sphere too laborious. Though Lord (^hat-. 
ham’s duty did not disdain, his spirit soared above, 
those little adventitious advautage.s. His was intel- ' 
ligence in a truer sense, and from the nolilest source^ 

‘ from his own sagacious mind.’ His intuition, li|:e 
faith, seemed superior to the common lijrms of reas^,-. 
ing. No clue was necessary to tlie labyianth iihjjmi- 
nated by his genius. Truth came forth at his Rid- 
ding, and realised the wish of the philosopher C !>hc 
was seen, and beloved.” # 

The foUowitig character of this illustrious man, 
though circulated without a name, has been assigned 
by fame to the friend of Ireland, Henry Grattan: 

' The Secretary .stood alone. Modern degeneracy 
had not rcachtnl him. Original and 
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ing, the features of his character had the hardihood 
of antiquity. His august mind overawed majesty ; 
and one of our Sovereigns thought royalty so im- 
paired in his presence, that he conspired to remove 
him, in order to be relieved from his superiority. No" 
state-chicanery, no narrow system of vicious politics, 
no idle contest for ministerial victoiies sunk him to 
the vulgar level of the great ; bat^ovcrbearing, j)er- 
suasive, and impracticable, his object was England, 
his ambition was fame. Without dividing, he de- 
stroyed party : without corrupting, he made a venal 
age unanimous. • France sunk beneath him. With 
one hand he .smote the House of Bourbon, and wdelded 
in the other the Democracy of England. The sight 
of his mind was infinite : and his st hemes were to af- 
fect, not England, not the present age only, but Eu- 
rope and posterity. Wonderful were the means, by 
which those schemes w^re accomplished ; always 
seasonable, ahvays adequate, the suggestions of an 
understanding animated by ardor and enlightened 
by prophecy. 

“ I'he ordinal )' tcebugs, a\ hich make life amiable 
and indolent, weie unknown to him. No domestic 
''difficulties, no domestic weakness reached him : but 
aloof from the sordkl occurrences of life, and unsul- 
lied by it’s intercourse, he came occasionally into our 
system, to counsel and to decide. 

“ A character so exalted, so strenuous, so various, 
so authoritative astonished a corrupt age; and the 
Treasury trembled at the name of Pitt tlirough all 
her classes of venality. Corruption imagined, indeed, 
that she had found dc|ects iii this statesman, and 
talked much of the hy nsistenev of his glory, and 
much of the ruin c^j^l victories ;i but the histoiy of 

4 
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his country, and the calamities of the enemy, answered 
and refuted her. 

‘ Nor were his political abilities his only talents. 
His eloquence was an aera in the senate, peculiar and 
spontaneous, familiarly expressing gigantic sentiments 
and instinctive wisdom : not like the torrent of De- 
mosthenes, or the splendid conflagration of Tully, it 
resembled sometimes the thunder, and sometimes the 
music of the spheres. Like Murray, he did not con- 
duct the understanding through the painful subtilty 
of argumentation ; nor was he, like Townshend, for 
ever on the rack of exertion : but he rather lightened * 
upon the subject, and reached the point by the flash- 
ings of the mind, which like those of his eye were 
felt, hut could not be followed. 

‘ Upon the whole, there was in this man something 
that could create, subvert, or reform ; an understand- 
ing, a spirit, and an eloquence, to summon matjkind 
to society, or to break the bonds of slavery asunder, 
and to rule the wilderness of free minds Avith un- 
bounded authority; something, that could estabUsh 
or overwhelm empire, and strike a blow in the worl^,, 
that should resound through the universe.’ 

The following note, in Nichols’ ‘ Literary Anec- 
dotes of the Eighteenth Century,’ f gives us a slight 

* A somewhat different use of tliis figure is made by Smol- 
lett, in his character of the same individual; “,His power of 
elocution flashed like the lightning of Jicaven atyainst the ifti- 
nisters and sons of corruption, blasting where it smote, and 
withering the nerves of opposition: hut his more suhstantial 
praise (he adds) was founded upon his disinterested intcj|rity, his 
in ;orruptible heart, his unconquerable spirit of indcgienddiu e, 
and liis invariablfe attachment to tlic interest and lib^ of his 
Cou itry, ’ 

+ li. 210. 
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glimpse of the private life of this illustrious states- 
man : At Mr. Gilbert West’s (at Wickham, in Kent) 
Lyttelton and Pitt, when weary of faction and de- 
l)ates, used to find hooljs and cpiiet, a decent table and 
literary conversation. — There is at this place a walk 
made by Pitt ; and Avhat is of far move importance, here 
I.yttelton received that conviction, which produced 
his ‘ Dissertation on St. Paid.’ Lord Chatham to tlie 
snblinier qualitii-s of a great minister of state joined, 
in an extraordinaiy degree, the rare and pleasing ta- 
lent of dressing or ornamenting a f;ountry, which 
(though depreciated by Johnson, in his Account of 
Shenstone) will jirobably be more esteemed for ages 
to come, than the Pindarics, Ac. of many of the 
writers he -holds out to public notice.* It was at 
ofte of the lodges on Enfield Chace, that he early 
in life displayed his taste this way. The spot W'as 
on]|| fifty acres, given by government. It still sub- 
sis^^nd is admirt'd; though Mr. Pitt sold it, and 
afterward exei'cised bis genius at llaycs. 'fhe slightest 
particulars of so distinguished a {tersonage deserve to 
be recorded. W'ben he saw' the astonishing spot at 
Ham in Staffordsliire, belonging lo iMr. Porte, he said, 
‘ 'Die ground I’olls and tumbli's fnu'ly here.’ 

He never would call our fir.st Norman king, Wil- 
liam ‘ the Conqueror,’ but alwriys referred to him as 
William I.f Cromwxll he pronounced ‘ a saint-like 

* Unluckily for inany of this order, Mr. (Iranger has justly 
observed, that ‘ their head prefixed sells now for as much as the 
whole work, or nitli-jr that the would not sell at all but for 
the fon.ier.’ 

f Conquestor, indeed, iv^^^iqidrerc, generally means ‘ an 
Acquirer:’ but some of oueiaijMBrynien have beei. i.ss critically 
scrupulous. Arclibishop calls him, by an uutHpiivocal 

VOL. VI. U 
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tliief, who under tlie cloke of liberty committed a 
burglary on the constitution, murthered his royal 
master to get possession of the diadem, and stole from 
the public their title to freedom.’ 

It was one of lus predictions, that ‘ bcfOTe the end 
of the century Parliament would either reform itself 
from within, or be reformed with a vengeance from 
without.’ His plan was, to substitute additional 
county-members, in lieu of a certain number of re- 
presentatives of rotten boroughs. 

Of tlie numerous portraits which have been drawn 
of him, that of Lord Chesterfield, wliich apjjears to 
have been the result of close and candid observation, 
may here be introduced. “ His private life was 
stained by no vice, nor sullied by any meanness. 
All his sentiments were lil)eral and elevattnl. His •» 
ruling passion was an unbounded ambition, which ?• 
when supported by great abilities, and crov\^ed ^ 
with great success, make what the world call*'* a 
great man.’ He was haughty, imperious, impatient,;, 
of contradiction, and overbearing; qualities whi(hl 
too often accompany, but always clog, great ones/ 
He had manners and address ; Init one might discein 
through them too groat a consciousness of his own 
superior talents. He was a most agi-eeable and 
lively compa; ion in social life, and had such a versa- 
tility of wit, that he would adapt it to all .so^s of 
conversation. He had, also, a most happy turn to 
poetry, but he seldom indulged, and scldiun avowed 
it. His eloquence was of eveiy kind, and he excel- 
led in the argumentative,* as well as in the declama- 

a^ellation, Regni Victor el Triumphaior ; and Lulattd bestowi 
upon him the formtr of the.se do^imtiona. 

• yet he says elsewherellMT. Phi and MriMuway are, . 
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tory way. But his invectives were tenible, and 
uttered with such energy of diction, and such dignity 
of action and countenance, that he intimidated those 
who were the most Avilling and the best able to en- 
counter him.” 

Of his literary productions only a short poem or 
two had appeared, till in 1804 I.ord Grenville pub- 
lished a volume of his ‘ Letters,’ addressed to his ne- 
phew (afterward Ijord Camelford) then at Cambridge. 
These are twenty throe in number, and contain much 
excellent advice clothed in easy and familiar language, 
and reflecting equal honour on the head and heai*t 
of the writer.’ 

As a Specimen of liis taste and talents, as well as 
of his warm atiection for his young relation, two of 
them are here subjoined.* 

beyond comparison the best speakers. Wliy ? Only, because 
tliey are the best orators. 1 hey alone can inflainC; or (juiet, the 
House: they alone are so attended to, in that numerous and 
Ifioisy assembly, that you might hear a pin fall while either of 
flicm are speaking. Is it that their matter is better, or their ar- 
ganients stronger, than other people’s ? Does the House expect 
extraordinary infonnation from them? Not in the least : but the 
House expects plcasur. from them, and therefore attends ; finds 
it, and therefore approves, Mr. Pitt, particularly, has very little 
parliamentary knowledge; his matter is generally flimsy, and 
Jiis arguments often ivcali: but his eloquence is superior, his ac- 
tion graceful, his enunciation just and harmonious; his periods 
are well-turned, .nd every word he makes use of is the very best 
and the most expressive that can be used in that place. This, 
and not bis matter, made hipi Paymaster, in spite of both King 
and Ministers. !Mr. IVTiu^a^- has less law (he adds) than many 
lawyers, but has more j^j^tice vhun any ; merely upon account 
of liis eloquence, of has a ncver-lailing stream. 

, * The noble liditor ji|^ledicated this valuable volume to the 
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LETTER UL 

‘ MY DEAR NEniEAV, ^ Bath, Jan. 12, 175L 

^ Your letter from Cambridge aifords me many 
very sensible pleasures : first, that you are at last in 

inseparable interests of learning, virtue, and religion. ‘‘ By the 
writers of that school,” he observes, “ whose j)hilosophy con- 
sists in the degradation of virtue, it has often been triumphantly 
declared, that ‘ no excellence of character can stand the test of 
close observation ; ’ that ‘ no man is a hero to his domestic ser- 
vants, or to his familiar friends.’ How much more just, as well 
as more amiable and dignitied, is the opposite sentiment, delivered 
to us in the words of Plutarch, and illustrated throughout all l\is 
writings! ‘ Real virtue,’ says that inimitable moralist in his Life 
of Pericles, ‘ is most loved, wliere it is most nearly seen ; and no 
respect, which it commands fn)m strangers, can equal the never- 
ceasing admiration it excites in tljc daily intercourse of domestic 
life.’ T>55 KuXM^iC (pxntTcn roc f/jocM^oc 

r«v ocyoi^ui aih brcj roic sktcc^ 6 

s-04? (rt^vger*^ He aftervrard, stating the effect ol* these Letters 

• 

upon the correspondent to whon» they were addressed (eventu- !? 
ally his own father-in-law), quotes from Tacitus his Iiifri'nium 
illustrc aliioriljiis sludiis jnveuh admodum dedil ; non ni noniin&i 
magnijiro srgne vtiiim vclarct, sed quh Jlrmior udrn ■smjnrhd^ 
RcmpubUcum capess^fret ; and iji a siib.se(|uent page, again r4^ 
ferring to the ai)ovc Inography, whicli he justly terms * a beau- 
tiful work (in illustration of the benelits derived by Pericles 
from the study of Natural Philosophy) introduces the follow- 
ing splendid passage : ' The lessons of Anaxagoras gave ele- 
vation to his soul, and sublimity to his elo(jueiux»: they dif- 
fused over the whole tenor of Ins life a temperate and majestic 
grandeur ; taught him to raise his thoughts from the works of 
are to tlie contemplation of that pkufkct and fuuk intkl- 
^iNCE, from which they originate; and (as Plutarch expresses 
himself, in words that might bc^st describe a Christian [)hilos()plier) 
instilled into his mind, instead of the dark and fearful stipersti- 
tion of his times, that piety which is confirmed by jtleason and 
animated by Hope;’ um r//? xat 

rny ^ 
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a proper pLace for study and inipi’ovement, instead of 
losing- any more of that most pj-ecious thing, time, in 
liondon. In the next jdace, that you seem pleased 
with the partievdar society you are placed in, and with 
the gentleman to whose eai-e and instructions you 
are committed ; and, above all, I applaud the sound 
right sense, and love of virtue, Avhidi appear through 
your whole letter. A"ou arc already possessed of the 
true clue to guide you through this dangerous and 
perplexing part of your life’s journc}', the yeai*s of 
education, upon which the comph-xion of all the 
rest of your days will infallibly ih-pend: I say you 
have the true clue to guide yo\i, in the maxim 
you lay down in your letter to me ; namely, that • the 
use of learning is, to render a man more wise and 
virtuous; not merely to make him more learned.’ 
ATactc tua vArtute. ( 4 o on, my dear 1)0}% by this 
golden ruh* ; and you cannot (ail to become every 
thing your generous heart ])roni|)ts you to wish to be, 
arid that mine most affectionately wishes for you. 
There is but one danger in your way ; and that is 
j^iha])s natural enough to your age, the love of plea- 
or the fear of close ap|)Iication and laborious 
diligence. With the last, there is nothing you may 
not. cotupier : and the first is sure to conquer and en- 
slave whoever docs not strenuously and generously 
resist the first allurements of it, lest by small indulg- 
ences he fall under the yoke of irresistible habit. 
Vitanda at irproba Siren Desidia, I desire may be 
affixed to the curtains of your bed, and to the walls 
of you)' chambers. If you do' not rise early, you never 
can midvo any progress rvprtii talking of : and another 
•rule is, if you do not s^|||)avt your hours of reading, 
.and never sulfcr youj-sl^^r any ojie else to break in 
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upon them, your days \vill slip through your hands 
unprofitably and frivolously ; unpraised by all you 
wish to please, and really unenjoyable to yourself. 
Be assured whatever you take from pleasure, amuse- 
ments, or indolence for these first few years of your 
life, will repay .you a hundredfold in the pleasures, 
honours, and advantages of all the remainder of your 
days. My heart is so full of the most earnest desire 
that you should do well, that I find my letter has run 
into some length, which you will, I know, be so good 
to excuse. There remains now nothing to trouble 
you with, but a little plan for tlic beginning of your 
studies, which I desire in a particular manner may 
be exactly followed in every tittle. A'^ou are to qua- 
lify yourself for the part in society, to wliich your 
birth and estate call you. You ai’e to be a gentle- 
man of such learning and qualifications, as may dis- 
tinguish you in the service of your country hereafter; 
not a pedant, who reads only to be called ‘ learned,' in- 
stead of considering leaniing as an instrument onl^ 
for action. Give me leave therefore, my dear nq 
phew, who have gone before you. to point out to y^* 
the dangers on your road : to guard you against sv, 
things, as I experience my own defects to arise frjpm; 
and at the same time, if I have had any little suc- 
cesses in the world, to guide you to what I ha^'e drawn 
many helps from. I have not the pleasure of know- 
ing the gentleman who is your tutor, but I dare say 
he is every %vay equal to such a charge, w hich 1 think 
small one. You will communicate this let|cr to 
lim, and I hoju; he will lx? so good to concul’ w ith 
me, as to the courst? of study I desire you ntttf bc'gin 
wit'j ; and that such Ixjoks, and such onlv,^§ I have 
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Euclid ; a Course of Logic ; a Course of Experimen- 
tal Philosophy ; Locke’s ‘ Conduct of the Understand- 
ing ; ’ his Treatise, also, on tlie Understanding ; his 
* Treatise on Government,’ and ‘ Letters on Toleration.’ 
I desire, for the present, no books of poetry but Ho- 
race and Virgil : of Horace, the Odes ; but, above all, 
the Epistles and Ars Poetica. These parts noc- 
iurna versate manu, versatc diiirnd. Tally Dc Of- 
ficiis, De Arnicitid, De Senectute ; his Catiliimrian 
Orations, and Philippics : SaUust. At leisure-hours, 
an abridgement of the History of England to be run 
through, in order to settle in the mind a general 
chronological order and series of pi’indpal events, and 
succession of Kings ; pi’oper books of English history, 
on the true priiu.’iples in our haj)j)y constitution, shall 
be pointed out afterward. Burnet’s ‘ History of the 
JReformation,’ abridged by himself, to be read Avith 
ii|eat care. Father Paul on ‘ Beneficiary Matters,’ in 
l^^glish. A French master ; and only INloliere’s Plays 
to be read with him, or by yourself, till you have gone 
through them all. Spectators, especially JNIr. Addi- 
stm’s papers, to be read veiy frequently at broken 
times in your room. T make it my request, that you 
will fortear drawing totally, while you are at C'am- 
bndge : and not meddle with Greek, otheiwise than 
to know a little the etymology of words in Ijatin, or 
English, or French; nor to medtUe with Italian. I 
hope, this litth' course will soon be inm through : I 
intend it as a general foundation for many things of 
infinite utility, to come as soon as this is finished. 

,, . ‘ Believe me. 

With the truc.st afiection, 

‘ My dear ne})hew, 

‘ Ever voui's. 

Keep this letter, ana read it again.’* 
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LETTER IV. 

‘ MY LEAR NEPHEW, * Bath, Jan, U, 1754*, 

^ You will hardly have read over one very long- 
letter from me, before you are troiilded with a second. 
I intended to have written soon, but I do it sooner on 
account of your letter to your aunt, whicli she trans- 
mitted to me liere. If any thing, my dear l)oy, could 
have happened to raise you higher in my esteem, and to 
endear you more to me, it is the amiable abhorrence 
you feel for the scene of vice and iidly (and of real 
misery and perdition, under the false Jiotiou of plea- 
sure and spirit) w hich luis oj)ened to you at your col- 
lege ; and at tlie same time the manly, brave, gime- 
rous, and w ise resolution and true spirit, wdth w hich 
you resisted and repulsed the first attempts upon a 
mind and heart, I tliank God, infinitely too firm ai|^ 
noble, as well as loo elegant and enligbtencfl, to 
in any danger ol’ yielding to such contemptilile and 
wretched corruptions. You cliarm me w ith live de- 
scription of i\Ir. Wdieler, and w hile^ \'0u say you conU 
adore liim, I could adore you for the natural genuine 
love of virtue, v hi( h speaks in all you fi'cl, say, or do. 
As to your companions, let tliis lie your rule : Culti- 
vat<' the ac<p aintaiice w ith Mr, \Vhel(T, wlii(‘h yon 
liave so fialunately begun ; and, in general, be sure 
to associate with men much older than yourself — 
scholaj s, Vv lu‘never you can ; hut always with men of 
decent and honourable livi s. As their age and leani- 
iug, sujierior lioth to your oav u, must iiecessaiily in good 
sense and in the view of acijuiring knowledge from 
them ciititle them to all deference and suhnussion 
f your own liglits to their?^-^*^^'- will particularly 
ctise that first and gi‘eatest^dc for ple^&^g in 
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conversation, as well as for drawing* instruction and 
improvement from the company of one’s superiors in 
age and knovdedge ; namcl3% to he a patient, atten- 
tive, and well-bred hearer, and to answer with mo- 
desty: to deliver your own opinions spaiingly and 
with proper diffidence : and, if you are forced to de- 
sire farther information or explanation ui)on a ])oint, 
to do it w ith proper apologies for the troulie you 
give ; or, if obligeil to differ, to do it with all possilrle 
candour and an unprejudicerl desiie to find and as- 
certain trutli, with an entire indiderence to the side 
in whicli Unit trutli is to be linind. There is, likew ise, 
a particular attention required to contradict w ith good 
manners ; such as ‘ begging pardon,’ ‘ Iiegging leave to 
doubt,’ and such like jilnases. Pylliagoras injoined 
ins scl^lars an aiisolute silence for a long no\ iciate. 
i am Jlit from ajiproving such a taciturnity : but I 
higiff^Sl^cominend the end and intent of Py tlnigoras’ 
i. I junction ; which is, to dedicate the fivfd 'parts of life 
more to hear and learn, in order to collect materials, 
out of which to form opinions founded on proper 
lights and well-exatrined sound jninciples, than to 
bo presuming, jironnit, and fli[)pant in hazarding one’s 
own slight crude notions of things; and thereby ex- 
posing the nakedness and emptiness of the mind, like 
a house opened to comjiany liefore it is fitted either 
with necessaries, or any ornaments for their reception' 
and entertainment. And not only w ill this disgrace 
follow from siiel> teinerity and presumption, hut a 
more senous daiif^^ sure to ensue, that is, the em- 
bi’aciiig of ei'i'ors ^^feiths, prejudices for principles ; 
and, when that is?^|||rdone (no matter, how^ vainly 
and weakly) the adi^ring pcrliaps to talse and dan- 
gerous notions, only because one has declared for 
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them, and submitting for life the understanding and 
conscience to a yoke of base and servile prejudices, 
vainly taken up and oljstinatcly retained. This will 
never be your danger ; but I thought it not amiss to 
offer these reflexions to your thoughts. As to your 
manner of behaving toward these unhappy young 
gentlemen you describe, let it be manly and easy: 
decline their parties with civility ; retort their raillery 
with raillery, always tempered with good-breeding : 
if they banter your regularity, order, decency, and 
love of study, banter in return their neglect of tlu'm ; 
and venture to own frankly, that you came to Cam- 
bridge to learn what you could, not to follow what they 
are pleased to call pleasure. In short, let your ex- 
ternal iMjhaviour to them be as full of politeness and 
case, as your inw'ard estimation of them is fuU of pity 
mixed with contempt. ^ ^ 

I come now to the part of the advice I h'ftve to 
offer to you, which most nearly concerns your wel- 
fare, and xipon which every good and honourable 
purpose of your life will assuredly turn ; I mean, 
the keeping up in your heart the true sentiments of 
Religion. If you are not right tow'ard God, you 
Can never be so towaixl man : the noblest sentiment 
of the Iiuman breast is here brought to thertest. 
Is gratitude ‘n the number of a man’s virtues? if 
it be, the highest benefactor demands the warmest 
returns of gratitude, love, and praise : Ingrahim qiii 
dixerit, omnia dixit. If a man wants this virtue 
where there are infinite obligations to excite and 
quicken it, he will Ije likely to w^int all others toward 
his I'cllow-creatures, whose utnj^ gifts are poor, com- 
pared to those he daily receives at the hands of hi$ 
never-failing Almighty FrSend. ‘ Renumber thj 
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Creator in the days of thy youth,’ is big with the 
deej)est wisdom. ‘ The fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom ; and an upright heart, that is 
understanding.’ This is extenndly true, whether the 
wits and rakes of Cambridge allow it or not : nay, I 
must add of this Religious Wisdonj, ‘ Her wa\'s ai’e 
W'.ays of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace; 
whatever your young gentlemen of pleasure think of 
a whoi'c and a bottle, a |^ainted health and a battered 
constitution. Hold fast, therefore, by this shoet-anchor 
of happiness, Religion ; you will often Avant it in the 
times of most danger, the storms and tempests of 
life. Cherish true Religion as preciously, as you will 
fly with abhorrence and ccntemj)t superstition and 
enthusiasm. The first is the perfection and glory of 
the human nature; the two last, -the deprivation and 
disgTace of it. Remember, the essence of Religion is, 
i-h heart void of ofl'ence toward God and man ; not 
subtile spccidative opinions, but an active vital prin- 
dplc of faith. The Avords of a heathen Avere so fine, 
that I must give them to you : Compositum jus J'as- 
que avhni, sanctosque recessus Alcntis, et incoctum 
genernso pectus honesto. 

‘ Go on, my dear child, in the admirable disposi- 
tions you have toward all that is right and good, 
and make yourself the love and admiration of the 
world. I have neither paper, nor words, to tell you 
how tenderly 

‘I am.yours.’ 

No one can rea§^|b,e aboA’^e, Avithout deeply feeling 
the value of such '^^8^ so administered, and under 
circumstatices of «»^™uch interest. To a boy em- 
barking upon the ocean of academical life, Avhere so 

3 
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many gilded vessels of the most gallant trim have suf- 
fered shipwreck, 

‘ Youth oil the prow and Pleasure at the helm/ 

how inestimalile such a Mentor ! 

Alas ! how justly may tlie inexperienced mariner, 
in too numerous instances, comphuningly ask, with 
the son of Alcmcna, 

11 prmghdunqne, 

Jl pi7( diffxil jHisso 
Ncl cammin della Vila 
Mover solo to dovro? 

(Metastasio, ‘ Aicidc al Bivio.' ) 
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[1709—1784.] 


ISaMUEL, the son of Michael Johnson, a book- 
seller by trade, and in principle a liigh-churchinan 
and a Jacobite, was born at lachfield, September 18, 
1709. His mother, Sarah, was aunt to the Ilev. 
Cornelius Ford, whom Hogarth has satirised as a 
clergyman of dissolute character in his ‘ iModern 
jMidnight Conversation.’ She was a woman of good 
natiiral understandiiig, unimproved by education ; 
;ind instilled into the mind of her son, as he often 
acknowledged \vith gratitude, sentiments of piety 
in his earliest years. To her death, which took 
place in 1759» he tenderly alludes in his Idler, 
No. 41, and (as appears from several of his let- 
ters) ever loved her with the most anxious affection ; 
havikig always, often indeed when he knew not where 
to recruit his own finances, contributed liberally to 
her support. 

From his I'aiher he inherited, with an athletic 
body and an active mind, a scrophulous taint which 

' AuTnoKiTij^li Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and Journal of 
« Toui to the ifi^i^es ; Piozzi’s Anecdotes; Towers' Essay on 
his Lfc, Charaek^^and fV.itings; and Chalmers’ British 
Essayists, xi.\ 
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impaii’ed liis sight and his hearing, and a disposition 
to morbid melancholy which, witli all his intellectual 
vigour, he was not always able to shake off. For 
his bodily ailment he w'as (by the advice of Sir .John 
Floyer, a physician of Lichfield) earned to London, 
when two years old, to receive the healing touch from 
the hand of Queen Anne, the last of our sovereigns 
who encouraged that popular superstition. The mental 
infirmity even royal empiilcs have never affected to 
remove. 

He was initiated in the rudiments of learning in 
his native city. From his second Latin master, Mr. 
Hunter, a man of severe discipline but an attentive 
teacher, as he has liimself informed us, he fre- 
quently received well-deserved and salutary coitcc- 
tion; and, throughout life, he persisted in pleading 
for a liberal use of the rod. The powers of hi3j|' 
memory * enabling him to gain more than others ii^^^ 
a given time, he ac(juired a hal)it of aversion frorij 
stated tasks ; but, conscious in al’ter-life lunv nun^ 
depends on regularity of study, he frefpaaitly pre- 
sci’ibcd to liimself certain portions of reading, and 
recommended the same practice to othei’s. After 
paying a long visit at the age of fii'tecn to his uncle 
Dr. Ford, his master refused (for reasons now un- 
known) to ri :eive him again on the Ibundation of 
Lichfield school. He was, therefore, removed to Stour- 


• UpoH these he prided himself to his lust hour, and consi- 
dered their failure as the prelude of total decay. Even an 
occasional lapse of recollection he, jierhaps too rigorously, re- 
garded as indicating something radically wrong: hut great au- 
jthorities agree with him in pronouncing 
accur '.tc standard of mental strength. 


a tolerably 
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bridge, in Worccsterslure ; continued subsequently 
two years at home with his father, and only at 
nineteen became a commoner of Pembroke College, 
Oxford/^ 

His going to college 'was effected by the sugges-* 
tion of a Mr. Corbet of Shropshire, tl)e father of 
one of his schoolfellows, from whom however he 
never received any assistance. But his literaiy cha- 
racter must not be considered as having been formed 
at Oxford. He read there indeed, solidly,” Ho- 
mer and Euripides, and now and then a little epi- 
gram ; but even his favourite study of metaphysics 
received from him only a desultory attention. His 
first tutor, Mr. Jordon, was ;i man, whose abilities 
could command from Johnson little respect. Already 
furnished with a large store of information, he 
seems to have been careless of his character with re- 

^ A short time })efore his death he sent to this College a present 
ot‘ all his works, to be deposited in their library, and he had 
thoughts of leaving to it his house at Liclitield : but Iiis friends, 
who were about Jiim, very properly dissuading him from it, 
he bctpieathed it to some poor relations, lie took a pletisure 
in boasting of the many eminent men, who had been educated 
at Pembroke, lii this list are found the names of Hawkins 
the Poetry- Professor, Shenstone, Sir William Blackstone, and 
others: not forgetting the celebrated popular preacher, George 
Whitehcld; of whom, though Johnson did not think very 
highly, it must be acknowledged that his eloquence was 
pow erful, his views pious and charitable, and his assiduity almost 
incredible ; and that, since his death, the integrity of his cha- 
racter has been fully vindicated. Being himself a poet, he 
was peculiiu-ly nappy in mentioning, ‘ how many of the sons 
of Pembroke were poets;’ adding, with a smile of sportive 
triumph, “ Sir, w e are a nost of singing birds.’’ (BosxkcU's ‘ Life 
^ Johnson, 

Ills regard for thii ^ciety he retained to the last. His apart- 
ment was that uponJ^y^cea ’^d floor over the gateway. 
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spcct both to tlio discipline, unil also to the studies, of 
tlie place: and his indi{>v!icc generated a kind of 
despair, \vhicli he attempted to hide by affected tur- 
bidencc and frolic. Yet, even so circumstanced, he 
distinguislied himself by his poetical talents. Among 
other specimens, he translated Pope’s Mes.siah into 
Latin verse, as a Christmas exercise, with uncom- 
mon rapidity and in a masterly manner. The 
English author himself was greatly delighted with 
liis new dress. With Jorden’s .successor, Dr. Adams 
(aftenvard the head of Pembroke College) Johnson 
maintained a strict intimacy to the end of his life. 

In 1731, he rvas compelled, through increasing 
distress of circumstances, Avhich must forcibly have 
reminded him of his own Juvciiars 

Hnud facile aarnomt, quorum virtulihus ohstal 

liett aiigwda domi, 

to leave college after a residence of tlircc years'^ 
without a degree, and aceej)t the ushersbij) (ff a, 
scliool at Market Bosworth, I.eicesterslure, w hither 
he went on foot in July, 1732. About this perio^i’ 
of liis life, he was first led to think in eui-iiest 
religion by tlic perusal (;f flaw’s ‘ Serious Call to tm 
I'neon verted;’ and it cannot be doubted, that ms 
fi'clings on this most important of topics received a 
consideiable impression finm the principles inculcated 
in tiiat powerfully mitten book. 

ilis new employment from the haughty treatment 
"of the patron* proving extremely irksome to him, 
he soon quitted it, and was invited by Mr. I lector, 
who had lx;en his schoolfellow, to pass some time 
at Bii mingham. Mr. W'arren, tfie fu st established 


* Sir Wohtan Dixie, flsixt. 
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bookseller in that* town, at whose house Mr. T lector 
lodged, was very attt'iitive to .lolmson ; and, in re- 
turn, obtained the assistance of liis |)cn in funiish- 
ing some numbers of a ])eriodical lissay printed in 
tlie newspapcT, of which he was at that time the 
|)ro|)rietor. He continued to live as Air. I Icdor’s 
guest for about six moatljs, and then liircsl lodgings 
in another part of the tow n. During liis sLav, he 
made some valuahle acquaintances; anuaig' these 
were Air. Porter, a itiercei’, whose widow he subse- 
(pu ntly inan’ied,^' and Mr. Taylor, w ho by his in- 
genuity in mechanical inventions and Ids success in 
trade acquired a large fortune. He translated, like- 

^ Of this lady, Avho vva.s about twenty years oidtr thanliimself, 
niul had a fortune of' 8()()/., he had previously loved the daugh- 
!(M*; but, though their conjugal harmony was not uninterrupted, 
ht' lamented her death with unfeigned stwrow^ and retained an 
enthusiastic veneration (or her memory. That it was ‘ a lovo- 
indeed, on both sides ^ (as he used to assert) can hardly 
bt -.uhnitted, in the usual acceptation of the term ; for Johnson 
Aras at tliut time lean and lunk, so that In’s immense structnrt! 
of* boiu’s was Ihdeously striking to the (*ye, and tlie sciU’s of the 
scK’phiila wt've deeply vi.>ible. lie also Avore his luiir, nliicl) 
was stiiisgln and stilf and separated behiiul, and he often had 
seiniingi y <.‘onvulsi\e starts and odd geslienhitions, w hich renrlcd 
to t‘xciU' at once surprise and ridicule; v.diiie she (according to 
(iarrick) was very fat, with a bosom of more tlian ovilinary 
protul>eraiu‘e ; having swelled cheeks of a florid retl, projluct d 
by thick painting and increased by the liberal use of cordials; 
flaring and fanta.slic in her dress, and atiiett.'d both in her 
sjieecli and in her general beluiviour.” Yet Johnson Ava.s sus- 
ceptible of the teiuler passion. Miss Molly Aston in partieiilar, 
the sister of IN t s. Walnialey , be praised as a beauty, a scholar, 
and a wit — though a Whig, who talked all in ])raise of liberty — 
as the loveliest creatnr^ jn sliort, tluit ho ever saw . Upon her 
lie made followo'n^^lgram : 

L 'thcr id snaskflf -pnlcra Maria ; 

IJt DhiHLcm liber f pnlcra Alaria, vah\ 

VOL. VI. X 
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wise, from the French ‘ Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia,’ 
which was published in one volume 8vo. in 1735, and 
for which he received from the bookseller five guineas. 
In this small volume occui's little to mark the hand 
of Johnson ; but the preface and the dedication fur- 
nish a few passages in that enei’getic and manly stile, 
which he may be said to have invented and taught 
to his countrymen. 

Previously to it’s publication he returned to TJeh- 
ficld, and there issued proposals for ‘ printing the 
Latin Poems of Politian with his Ijl’e, a History of 
Latin Poetiw from the a'ra of Petrarch to that of 
Politian, and Notes, in thirty sheets 8vo., })rice five 
shillings:’ alas! he did not meet with a suflicicnt 
number of subscribers, to encourage him to proceed ! 
In 1735, he married, and soon afterward set np a 
private academy, for which purpose he hired a large 
house well situated near his native city.* But the 
only pupils placed under his care were the celebrated 
Garrick and his brother George, with a young gentle- 
man of fortune named OlFely, v/ho died early. Dis- 
appointed in this project, he dcternnne»l to vi.sit 
London in Mjirch 1737, in company with Garrick, 
who at that time intcndtxl to follow the jH-ofessioii 
of the law. From this, howcvei’, he was cjuickly 
diverted by his strong propensity to the stage, 
.lohnson was recommended by liis friend Gill)ert 
Walmsley, f Registrar of the Prerogative Court at 

* In the Gentleman's Magazine, for 17.%, the following 
advertisement; ‘At Edial, jiear Lichfield, in Staffordshire, 
young gentlemen are boarded and taught the Latin, and Greek 
languE^es by Samuel Johnson.’ Ai % 

0.' one, who could discern such gre® and difierent merit, 

reader may not be displeased to hlUr u little more ; and 
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Lichfield, to Mr. Colson an eminent mathematician 
and master of an academy at Uoeliester, in a letter 

from whom can he hear it with' so mucli pleasure, or eftect, as 
from his grateful Protege? Of (Gilbert Wainisley, thus 
presented to m)^ mind, let me indulge myself in tlie remem- 
brance. 1 knew him very early ; he was one of the first friends 
that literature procured me, and 1 hope, that at least my grati- 
tude made me worthy of his notice, lie was of an advanced age, 
and I was only yet u l)oy; yet he never received my notions 
w'ith contempt. lie was a Wing, with all tlie virulence and 
malevolence of his party (N. B. It should be remembered, that 
the wTitcr was a Tory, with al' dm cVc. <^cc. <S.c. of bis. When 
men are the statuaries, lions are vaiujuished/ ; yet difference of 
opinion did not keep us apart. 1 honoured him, and he en- 
dured me. lie had mingled in the .^uiy world without exemp- 
tion from it’s vices, or it‘s follies, but had never neglected the 
cultivation of’ his mind, flis belief of Revelation was unshaken: 
his learning preserved Ins principles; he grew' first regular, and 
then pious. Ilis studies had heeii so various, that T am not able 
to name a man of equal knowdedge. liis acquaintance with 
bcote was great ; and w hat he did not ininiedlately know, he 
coufife least tell wdure to find. Such was his amplitude of 
leanjing, and such his copiousness of communication, that it 
rnay^be doubted wdiether a day now passes, in which J have not 
some advantage from his friendship. At tins man's table I en- 
joyed many cheerful and ijustructive hours, with companions 
such as are not often found — wdth one who has lengthened, and 
one who has gladdened, life: wuth Dr. James, whose skill in 
physic will be long remembered; and with David (larrick, 
whom I hoped to have gratified with this character of our com- 
mon friend — but what are the hopes of man 1 I am disappointed 
by that stroke of death, which has eclipsed the gayety of na- 
tions, and impoverished the public stock of harmless plea- 
sure!” (JoIuison\. Lljh <)f luhnund Smith.) 

How does this last line pay a life of exertion 1 
Walmslcy’s epitapli, written by one more lavourablc to his 
political iiiemory, the father of tlie late Miss Seward, is here 
subjoined ; 

‘ Reader, if Science, Tr^t^hj and Ileason charm, 

If social charities ihy bes^^arm; 
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containing the following passage : “ Davy Gavriek is 
to he with you early the next week (as a pupil) and 
JMr. .Tolinson to tiy his fate with a tragedy, and to 
see to get himself employed in some translation, 
cither from the Latin or the French, .lohnson is a 
very good scholar and a poet, and I have great hopes 
will turn out a fine tragedy-writer.” 

How disproportif)nate were the after-fates of these 
two youthful travelh'rs ! Of tliis liowever the fault, 
if any, rested (as Chalmers ol)serves) with the public. 
But .lohnson reserved to himself the piivilege of 
laughing at his friend’s foibles, as in the character of 
Pro.spero in the Rambler, No. 200 (where he has ex- 
aggerated some of the traits beyond nature. ii» order 
to render vanity still more ridiculous) and would not 
tamely suffer any other person to attack them. 

ft may here be remarked, that Swift likew is(! had 
a friend, upon whose success in life he could not al- 
ways look with complacency: “ Strall'ord (sa\% be) 
is worth a plum, and is now' lending government 
40,000/.; yet we were educatcil together at the sAine 
school and university.” 'J'hese schoolfellows Bmlgell, 
in the S|)ectator.* thus descrilx's: “ One of the# 
tvas not only thought an inurenetraWe blockhead at 

If smiling bounty ope thy heart and door, 

If Justice stile thee guardian of the poor; 

Finn to Britannia’s liberties and laws. 

If F'recdom tire thee in Iier sacred cause ; 

With sympatlietic grief these relics see ; 

Vet think not Walrnsley dead— he lives in thee. 

But, if thy country’s rights thou would’st betray, 

And barter laws for arbitrary sway ; 

If Briton born, thy soul’s a (laliic slave, 

JStart from his tomb he would, and call thee Fool and Kxjavc/ 

No. 353. 
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school, iHit still maintained his reputation at the uni- 
versity ; the other Avas the pride of his master, and 
the most celebrated ])eison in the college of Avhich 
he wfis a member. 'J’he man of genius is at present 
l)uried in a country-parsonage of eightscore pounds a 
years ; while the otlu'r, with the bare abilities of a 
common scrivener, has gotten an estate of above a 
lumdred thousand pounds." .Stratford, however, 
eventually sunk from his elevation graviore cam, 
as appears from Swift’s ‘ .Journal.’ 

The earliest patron of .Johnson in T.,ondon was 
EdAvard Cave, printer of the (Gentleman’s Magazine; 
and from his compositions for that publication, which 
obviously acquired great imjwovement \mder his sug- 
gestions, he for many years derived his principal sup- 
port. lie was considered indeed, for some time, as 
it’s condiK'tor or editor, and received 100/. per ann. 
for his labours. His first contribution \\'as a Latin 
Ode, AdUrbanmn, in March 1738. 

In the summer of 1739 he retunied to liichfield, 
and during a residence of three months finished his 
‘ Irene,’* which, upon his second arrival in the metro- 
polis, he ineffct^tually offered to FleetAvood, the pa- 
tentee of Druiy I.anc. 

In 1738, he puldLshed ‘ London, a Poem, in Imi- 
tatio') of the Third Satire of .Juvenal.’ This gained 
him considerable reputation, and excited the attention 
even of Pope, who prophesied that ‘ the author would 
soon be dc^erre.'^ Yet even this, so cautiously did 

* F junded upon a passage in Knolles’ ‘ History of the Turks 
a book, afterward liigWy praised in his ‘ Ildmbler,’ No. 122. 

t I’raij^c tilt more liberal and valuable, as ‘ London’ appeared 
on the same luornipjg with Pope’s ‘ Seventeen Hundred and 
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young authors tlicn present themselves to the public, 
was at first conveyed l)y .lohnson to Cave as the pro- 
duction of ‘ one, .who was under very disadvantageous 
circumstances of fortune, and was willing not only 
to correct the press, but even to alter any stroke of 
satire that the printer might disapprove.’ Cave, 
whose heart appears to advantage in this transaction, 
made him a present for tlie use of liis poor, friend, and 
recommended to him Dodsley as a ])urchaser. With 
Dodsley’s offer, ten guineas, he not only declared 
himself fidly satisfied, but was ever afterward ready 
to acknowledge his useful patronage. 

The difficidties however whi(‘h he encountered in 
the capital led him, in 17.‘19, to solicit the mastership 
of a country free-school, at a salary of 60/. per aim . ! 
Yet even this humble situation he could not attain. 
It was necessary, that he should be a Master of Arts ; 
and 1.01‘d Gower solicited a friend of Sw ift's to jn’oeure 
for him, through the Dean’s interest, the degree re- 
quired from 'rrinity College, Dublin, lint his appli- 
cation* was unsuccessful ; f and there is great reason 
to believe, that this was the source of that di.slike to 

Thirty Eight,' and wa.s so eagerly bought up that a second edi- 
tion became neces.sary in less than a week. , 

* Front his Lordships letter, which has been printed, MC 
following paragraj !i is extracted, ms aftlirding a striking pic^e 
of a man of genius in distress, under the eye t)f a nobleman 
capable of feeling his merit! “ They saj, Jte is not afraid of the 
strictest examination, though he is of so long a jouritey. And 
yet he will venture it, if the Dean think it necessary ; choosing 
rather to die upon the road, than to be staived to death in trans- 
lating for booksellers, which has been his only subsistence for 
some time past.” 

I From Swift’s letters of that date (August, 1738) i| appear-^, 
that ne was then incapable of attending to any bus^ss. 
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Swift, which Johnson subsequently manifested both 
in his convereation and in his writings. 

His engagement in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
furnished occasion to the exercise; of his powers in a new 
way. The parlianu'ntary proceedings were originally 
given to the publie;, in that Miscellany, under the fic- 
tion of ‘ Debates in the Senate of LiUiput,’ and the 
speakers were disguised by feigned names. Guthrie, 
a Avriter of history, for a AvhUe composed these 
speeches from such heads as could be brought away 
in the memory. Jolinson first assisted in this depart- 
ment, and then entirely filled it ; * and the public 
w('re deligiited Avith the ('xtraordinary eloquence dis- 
pla} ed in these compositions, though almost exclu- 
sively the product of his own invention. In process 
of time, he came to consider this deceit as an un- 
justifiable imposition upon the world. 

In 1739, he published ‘ A complete Vindication 
of the Licenser of the Stage from the mab’eious and 
scandalous Aspersions of Mr. Brooke, author of 
( Aistavus A"asa an ironical attack xipon the Lord 
Chamberlain, for his unjjistifiable suppression of tliat 
tragedy. During the same year, likeAvise, he Avrote 
liis ‘ Marmor Norfolciensc ; or an Essay on an 
ancient prophetical Inscription in Monkish Rhyme, 

* Guthrie comi>oscd these speeches from July 1736 to No- 
vember 17't0; auJ by Johnson they were continued till February 
1742-3: from that time, till 1760, they were written by Dr. 
Hiiwkcsworth. That Johnson adhered in them, generally, to 
the tenor of argument t^Uy employed by the respective speak- 
ers, may fitirly be supposed : otherwise, they would scarcely have 
been received as geiHiiile. He owned, however, that in dealing 
out his reason andjjdjiftfoiic he was not quite impartial; but 
' took care, that the^Pg Jogs should not have the best of it,’ 
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lately discovered near liVnn in Norfolk, by Probus 
Britan nicns : ’ in wliich, as Norfolk was the county 
of Sir Robert Walpole, he took an opportunity of in- 
veii^hing aj>ainst the Bntish succession, and the mea- 
sures of govemment cmnu^cted Mith that arrange- 
ment. The appended cominentary, also, Avas ex- 
tremely unfavourable to the family upon tlie throne. 

Of this Avork, AA hich (Avhether not understood, or 
not regarded) maile little im[)ression on the public, Sir 
.Tolm Haw kins affirms a prosecution Avas ordered; 
but no traces of such a measuiA' are to be found in 
the' public offices. It Avas reprinted, in 1775, In" fine 
of his political enemies, to shoAv w hat a change had 
been effected in bis principles by a pension; lint, pi'i- 
haps, it \\ as the object rather than the ('haracter of 
his [lolitics, u liich had undergone alteration. 

He had, preA'iously, ( irculated proposals for jirinting 
th(' • History of the Council of Trent, translated ' 
from the Italian of Father Paul Saqii ; with the 
Author’s Life, <and Notes Theological, Historical, 
and Critical, from the French Edition of Dr. Le 
Coiirayer.’ Twelve sheets of this Avere printed, ht 
4to. by Cave, for Avhicb .Johnson received forty niap 
pounds ; but the Avurk was never finished.* 1 ie dre^ 
up, hoAvevfT, a Memfiir of that author. In 1744, 
he published m Svo. bis ‘ lafe of Richard Savage.’ 

His acrpiaintance Avith Savage was one of tlu' most 
memorable incidents of his life at this pt'i-iod. That 
unfortunate and misguided man to his litci’ary talents 
added an easy politeness of manner and elegance ol‘ 
couA'crsation, which had at least their full value in 

* A rivfli ven-ion by another translator, who w.xs also called 
Saitiuil Joliiison, librarian of St. .Muc^V in the Fiehls, was 
need about the same time, but wa^ever completed. 
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the eyes of a rustic scliolar. Jolinson symj)athis('d 
in liis misfortunes, and was captivated with his 
society, to such a degree as to become his coinjjanion 
in nocturnal rambles, in vvliicli he* was a sj)octator of 
the vice and disorder of the metropolis, and a sliarer 
in the hardships of penury atul irregularity, d’his 
connexion, it is said, produced a sliort sepavatioTi from 
his wife, who was now' come to I .ondon ; but the 
breach speedily closed ; anfl w hatever temporary 
injury the morals of .lohnson might receive fiom it, 
the stain w as soon obliterat('d by tiie influeiK'C of 
rooted principles ol‘ piety and virtue. The Life 
itself is generally admired, liolh as an iiitercsliug 
and curious individual })ortr;iii:, and as tl«' vehicle of 
many admirabie rellcxions on lift' and inamu'rs. The 
facility, with whieli it w as composetl, cieserves to Ite 
rc'corded. He actually wrote forty eight pages of 
*he printed copy in the course tjf tw elve hours ! 

In the same year, also, he supplied the preface to 
‘ the Llarleian IMiseellanv.’ ddie year following, he 
published a pamjihlet entilletl, ‘Miscellaneous Obser- 
vations on the 'rragedy of. Pdaebeth, w ith Jh'marks 
on Sir Thomas Ilamner’s Edition of Shaksjtoare,' to 
wdiieh lie affixed ‘ Erofwsals for a now edition oftiiat 
poet.’ lint little notice was taken of his project : 
and W^arburton w as known to he t'ngaged in a simi- 
lar midertaking. AVarburton. bowevcT, liad the libe- 
rality to prais*' his ‘ Observations on Macbeth,' as 
the produchon of a man of parts and genius ; and 
Johnson never forgot the favour. Praise was, in- 
deed, then “ of value” to him. Yet, when John- 
son’s edition of the great Dramatic Bard appeared, 
Warburton’s o[)inioif .vas altered : “ Of this John- 
.son,” Im says tof|||crliird, “you and I, I believe. 
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tliink uliko/’ In a letter to another friend, he ob- 
serves, “ Tlie remarks lie makes in every paj^e on 
my Commentaries arc fall of insolence and malignant 
reflexions, which had they not in them as much 
folly as malignity, I should have reason to be offended 
Avith. As it is, I think myself obliged to him, in 
thus setting before the public so many of my notes, 
with his remaiks uj)on them : for though I have no 
great opinion of that trifling part of the public, 
which pretends to judge of this part of literature in 
wliicli boys and girls decide, yet I think nobody can 
be mistaken in this comparison, 'riiough 1 think their 
thoughts have never yet extended thus I’ai' as to re- 
flect, that to discover the corruption in an autlnir's 
text, and by a hapjw sagacity to restore it to sense, 
is no easy task ; but when the discovery is mad<’, 
then to cavil at the conjecture, to propose an equi- 
valent and defend nonsense, by producing out of 
the thick darkness it occasions a weak and faint 
glimmering of sense (which has been the inisiness of 
this editor throughout) is the easiest, as well as 
dullest, of all literary efforts.” 

At length after a number of al)ortive projects, 
some deserted by himself a)id others coldly rcci*iv('d 
by the public,* ho settled in earnest to a ^^ol k which 
was to form the basis of his philological lame, and 
entitle him to the gratitude of a long succession of 
writers in his native language. In 1717, he ad- 
dressed the ‘ Plan of his Dictionary of the English 
I^anguage ’ to the Earl of Chcstcifiekl} at that time 

Om; of Ills plans to emancipate him.sclf from tlie drudgery 
of author. 'iip was, to be introduced to the Bar at Doctors’ 
Coniinoiis; l)at tiiere the want of a degree in Civil Law proved 
an insurmountable iinpcdinieut. 
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Secretary of State. 'I’lie booksellers, \vlio contracted 
with Johnson for the execution of this undertaking’, 
were Dodslcy, Hitch, Millar, the two Longmans, and 
the two Knaptons; and the price stipulated was, 
fifteen hundred and seventy five pounds. Me now 
hired a house in (iough Stjuare, engaged six amanu- 
enses for the mechanical part of the work, and began 
a task which ho carried on by fits, as inclination 
and health permitted, for nearly eight years. But the 
exi)Ouses of his assistants and his own were so consi- 
derable, that Ijefore it’s conclusion he had received 
the wliole of it’s stipulated price. M’hen his task 
Avas nearly complc'tcd, I.,ord ChesterfitJd afilcted to 
interest himself in it’s success; but he had rendered 
so little service to the author at a period when even 
small services would have been both gratifying and 
valuable, that he expre.ssed himself in terms not a 
little conteun)tuous oi his pretended patron.*' 

In 1749, he published ‘ The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, in imitation of the Tenth Satire of .luvenaL’ 
'J'liis poem, of which he composed sevamty lines in 
one day without committing any of them to j)aper 
till the whole Avere finished, is a noble elfoi’t of ethic 
poetry. The instances of v^ark'ty of disappointment 
are chosen so judiciously, and painted so strongly, 
that the moment they arc read, they bring con- 
viction to every thinking mind. Yet he only re- 
ceived for it the sum of fifteen guineas ! The same 
year, his tragedy of ‘ Irene’ Avas peiformed for the 
first time at Drury Lane. By the favour of Cai- 

* His Letter, upoa this occasion, to the Noble Lord has 
frequently bec.r tjuoted sas a model of pointed and dignified 
contempt. It affords, ia|lecd, a valuable lesson to both authors 
and patrons. See (lie ‘ Lite of Chesterfield.’ 
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rick, tlie man.agcr,* it had thirteen niglits of ex- 
hihition; but it was not received with any great 
degree of a[)i)lanse. 

In jMareh 1750, appeared his ‘ llainhler’ in peri- 
odical numbers, at the rate of two a week, and it 
was concluded in iMarch 1752. To this adinirahk' 
performance, as it is ()l)served by Dr. "J'owers, he 
owes much of his reputation. It was not, liowover, 
at first very generally read ; b»it it’s merit was, at 
length, universally acknowledged. 'J'lie sale seldom 
exceeded five hundred in it’s original circulation : 
but it’s author lived to see ten large editions [)rinted 
in Ihigland, J)e$ide those which were clandestinely 
issued in other parts of Oreat Britain, in Ireland, 
and in America Since his death, at least ten more 
may lie added to the number. It has, also, been 
translated into varirnis foreign languages. It con- 
tains, indeed, tlic finest .sentiments rec'ommended and 
emijellislied by the greatest harmony and s|)li‘ndor of 
language. In his ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ as well as hi 
some of liis other works, occur no small number of 
exceptionable j)assagcs ; but his Ramblc-rs are ahn^t 

* Garrick ou ed him some tlieatrical retrilmtioii ; tor 
nssmning hi.s inanagership, in 17 IT, he had tihtiiined 
a prologue, generally esteemed superitir (with the excej|yon, 
perhaps., of PupcV prologue to ‘ Cato’) to every prodiictf^h oi 
the kind in the English language, Some alU rations of his play, 
suggested!))’ (larrick, he received with great reluctance; !)iit 
he had the consolation of three niglus' prolits, and Dodsley 
purdiased the copy-right for I(K)/. This may be deemed fully 
adeipiate to it’.s value; when we consider that, though dignified 
in sentiment and splendid in diction, it is greatly deficient in 
those vivid and natural expressions of emotion, whicli can alone 
be relied upon for tlieatrical effect. He felt, indeed, that he was 
not formed to excel in this species of composition, ami judi- 
abstained from all fartlier trial. 

7 f' 
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uniformly entitled to applause. The morality incul- 
cated is pure, the piety rational, and the criti- 
cisms acute and instructive. It is one of those pro- 
ductions, which may repeatedly be read, and n hich 
will never he read without delight. Jn comparing 
it with the SpciCtator, ('hahners remarks, neither 
of the authors had a predc'cessor. Wo can find no 
humour like Addison’s, no energ}' and dignity like 
Johnson’s. 'J'hey had nothing in common, hut moral 
excellence of character; they could not have ex- 
cliauged stiles for an hour, ^’et there is one respect, 
in w hich we must give Addison the |)rel'erence, more 
general utility. His writings could have been un- 
(h'l’stood at any period : .lohnson’s v\ ould perhaps 
have lieen unititelligihle a century ago. and are cal- 
culated for the more improved and liberal education 
noAV so common. In both, lunvover, what was |)ecu- 
Iw was natural. The earliest of Dr. Johnson’s works 
conlirm this : from the monumt he could write at all, 
he wrote in stately periods; and his conversation, 
from first to last, abounded in the [lecnllarities of his 
coinjiosition. In general we may say, with Seneca, 
lUget ejus oratio, nihil in cd placiduniy nihil lene. 
Addison’s stile w'as the reverse of this. The retri- 
bution which he received from Air. .Tohn Payne, a 
bookseller in Paternoster Row (and, subsecpiently. 
Chief Accountant in the Bank of England) was, 
two guineas fev each paper, a sum which at that 
time must have been to him very considerable, and 
a portion of the profite of the work sidiseguently to 
it’s being collected ii|to volumes, which share he after- 
ward sold, ^\'he^|||;is added that, during it’s whole 
progress, the aggrePite of the assistance w hich he rc- 
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ceived scarcely amounted to five papers/^ we can- 
not l)ut admire the fertility of mind engaged at the 
same time in that stupendous enterprise, ‘ The Eng- 
lish Dictionary,’ and frecpiently distracted by disease 
and angnivsh. 

Of these discourses," we are infoi ined l)y liis ac- 
curate biographer, ‘‘ many which \\o should suppose 
had been produced with all tlie slow attention of lite- 
rary labour, were written in haste as tlu' moment 
pressed, u itliout even b(‘ing re*ad over by him before 
they were printed.’' It appears, indec'd, to have been 
generally believed by Johnson’s friends, tliai he wrote 
as correctly and elegantly in liaste, and under various 
obstructions of person and situation, as others who 
have healtli, and ease, and leisure for the Hmcc labor. 
For this JVIurphy endeavours to acrount by stating, 
that he never took his pen in hand till lie had 
well weighed his subject, and graspcnl in his mind 
the sentiments, the train of arguments, and the ar- 
rangement of the whole.” (Jialmers, who Justly 
regards it as creditable to have gleaned a new fact 
after Boswell, naturally express(‘s his suiprise that 
one, so determined 

^ To lose no drop of that immortal man/ 

should have never ’heard, or discovered, that John- 
son almo.st * re-wrote’ the Rambler after the first folio 
edition ; correctifig not only the second, but tlie third, 
edition to an extent perhaps never before known in 


^ Four billets in No. 10, from MissMulso, subsequently Mrs. 
Chapono; No. 30, from Mrs. Talbot; from Mr. Uiclmrd- 

son; tvid Nos. 44, and 100, from Miss Carter. 
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the annals of literature, l)y the introduction of up- 
ward of six thousand alterations ! * 

In this year, likev/ise, he di’cw up the preface and 
postscript to Lauder’s jiainphlet, entitksi ‘ An Essay 
on Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Moderns in his 
Pai’adise 1 jost.’ f 

'I’lie death of his wile, in 17o3, tlirce days after 
the terniination of ids ^ Rambler,’ he felt as a severe 
affliction, lie had been too little accustoUicd to 
elecfant fi'inale soci'.'ty, to receive dis'>'ust from her 
defects; and he seems aiwa.ys to have recollected 
her witli tiie fp'eatest letnh'rness and c.ratite.de. He 
composed a funt iai .sermon for her (which however 
was not dcliveivd, hut was ^i\’en to Dr. ’i'aylor, and 
has been pidiiished since !)is dcritli) and, to the end of 
his life, she was a fre(jueiit sn!.yc‘(t of his prayers; 
for lie apjiears to have agreed witli the Romanists 
in iiiiaginiug, that supplications iniglit pro[)erly, and 
useful^,' be olI’c*red uj) for tlie dc'ceascd. Not long 
afterward he took into his house, as an iinnato, Mrs. 
Anne Williams the friend of his step-daughter, aird 

* Seev on this subject, his own Itamblcr, No. 169. 

■f .loluison’s conduct in tin’s busine.ss, influenced by bis 
bigoted hostility to M''‘.on, Ibnns perhaps the darkest spot in 
his character. See Dr. Sj-ininons’ ‘Life of Milton,’ where his 
participation is cstabli.slied, ami reprobated, lie may be re- 
garded, however, as having made the ameiidi’ honorable by 
writing a prologue to ‘ Lomus,’ when acted at Drury Lane for 
the benefit of Mdtoe’s grand-daughter. Lauder, it ought to bt? 
added, though in a letter to the Rev. Dr. Douglas, who de- 
tectv'd his sopliistrics, he had acknowledged his guilt (and that 
letter -.as dictated by .lolinson) returned, in 17.D', to his 
“ dirty work,” and {mljlislj^. another pamj)hlct aceii.sing 31iIton 
of forgery agaiiut Charles; J|7 But this effort, idso, of his malice 
was abortive; and I’e died^ Barbadoes, an object of general 
contempt, in 1771. 
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the offspring of a- physician of South Wales who had 
consumed his time and his fortune in a fruitless pur- 
suit of the longitude.* Her destitute condition aggi’a- 
vated by blindness, with Jier talents lor writing and 
conversation, recommended her to his warm and per- 
severing benevolence. In 1766, he furnished tlu' j)re- 
face, and some of the pieces of a volume of jmetical 
‘ ffliscellanios ’ published by this lady; who, though of 
a temjier fai' from In'ing ])leiisant. liad iiow gained (wer 
him an aseendenc \', frequently maintained or displayt'd 
in a peevish and fretful manner. His house was filled, 
indeed, wdth dependents, whose pirversemess often 
drove him out of it ; yet it w as invariably his Innnatu' 
expression, “ If I dismiss them, w ho w ill take them 
in ? ” 

The ‘ Adventurer,’ condtated by l)r. Hawke.— 
worth, succeeded the ‘ llambltT ’ as a p('i iodieal work ; 
and .Johnson, through fj’ieinlship for the editor, (lei'ply 
interested himself in it’s success. He supplied it w ith 
several contributions, of which he gave the profit 
(two guineas a paper) to his friend Dr. I’athnrst, a 
physieian of little practice, but of a most amiable eha- 
racti r; and he obtained for it, likewise, the valuable 
assistance of the I’ev. I’homas U'arton. 

In I7oo, the I 'niversity of Oxford, at the solici- 
tation of his friend Warton, conferred upon him 
the degree of M.A. by diploma; t and the .same 
year he published, in two vohmu s folio, his ‘ |)ic- 

For the father likewise, in 1755, he (hew up an Acconiit of 
tlii.s arduous attempt, which was publislied boili in linglisli and 
ill Italiiui. 

I It was only twenty years afteryvard, thar he obtained from 
flii.s Jeanied body (tbrough the interest of Lord Norlii, it's t'hmi- 
^wllorl the higher distinction, which he greatly valued, of LIv.D. 
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tionary of the English r^anguag’e/ He afterward, 
occasionally, employed himself in writing for maga- 
zines, and other periodical pnblications.f In 1758, 

* In the year following, he published an Abridgement of it, in 
two volumes octavo : and a highly improved edition of ihe original 
work is now (1816) making ifs appearance? under the care of 
the Rev. W. Todd. It is melancholy to add, that as he had 
exhausted his claims upon tlip proprietor-hookseiJers previously 
to ifs appearance, he remained still, even after this mighty el- 
fort, entirely dependent upon the exertions of the day fm* his 
support; and, though justly esteemed an honour to his country, 
was actually under arrest lor the paltry sum of 5/. ISs. in the 
subsequent year 1 

In acknowledgement of his valuable labours, he received from 
the Academia della Crusea a present of their ‘ Vocaholario/ and 
from the French Academy (cousist'ug of Forty Moml)ei*s) their 
* Dicilonnaire' It was in reference to the comparative ill-success 
of tjhie latter body m settling their language, that his old pupil 
G^ick addressed him, upon his lexicographical achievement, 
following Epigram ; 

of war with a Briton, he’ll boldly advance, 

That ‘ one English soldier will beat ten of France.’ 

Would wc alter the boast from the sword to the pen, 

Gur odds are still greater, still greater our men: 

In the deep mines of science though Freuchmeu may toil, 

Can their strengtli he compared to Locke, New ton, and Boyle? 
Let them rally their heroes, send forth all their powers, 

Tlteir verse-men and prose-men, tlien match them with ours ! 
First Shakspeare an.i Milton, like gods in the fight, 

Have put their whole Drama and Epic to flight : 

In Satires, Epistles, and Odes would they cope, 

Tlieir numbers retreat before Dryden and l^ope ; 

And Johnson, wcll-arm’d like a hero of yore, 

Has beat fori\ French, and wU|.bcat forty more.’ 

f Among hit, various upon books stand prominent 

his very masterly review o ^^m c Jenyns’ ‘ Inquiry into the 
Origin of Evil,’ and Ins of Tea against Mr. Hanway, 

in w^hich he desciihes him^lt^s a ‘ hardened and shameless 
tea-drinker, wl;o has for many years diluted his meals with only 
VOL. VI. Y . 
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he gave to the world his ‘ Idler,’ which he continued 
for two years ; and, in 17.59, his ‘ History of Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia,’ made it’s appearance. 

This elegant and philosophical, though too gloomy 
fiction, of which the immediate object was to raise a 
sum sufficient to defray the expenses of his mother’s 
funeral, and to tlischarge her few remaining debts, 
was w'ritten dining the evenings of a single week, 
and sent in successive portions (as it flowed from bis 
pen) to the press. For the copy he received 100/, 
from Messrs. Strahan, Johnston, and Dodsk'y, and 
25/. more upon it’s attaining a second edition. Few 
works of the kind liave been more generally, or more 
extensively, diffused througii the medium of trans- 
lation.* 

Among bis other productions aliout this time 
were, his translation of a • Jlissertation on the Greek 
Comedy,’ for Mrs. Lennox’s Fnglish virsioiti^oC 
Brumoy, the general conclusion of the volume, find 
an introduction to the ‘ World Displayed,’ a colletN 
tion of voyages and travels projected by liis friend 
Newbery. \\ hen a new bridge, also, was aljouttobe 

the infusion of this fascinating jdant; whose kettle has searei l) 
time to cool ; who with tea aime es llie evening, with tea solaces 
the inidniglit, and with tea welcomes the morning ; 

Tc veniente dii', Tc (kccdcnln .* 

Ilanway published an angry reply, and .Johnson after a fnil and 
deliberate pati.se rejoined ; the only insttnice, in which he ever 
condescended to answer any thing written against him. 

* His version of ‘ Lobo,’ probabl)', snggesttal bis placing 
the scene in Abys.sinia; and there is a scarce little volume, 
entitled ‘ The Late Travels of Giacomo Bartitti, an Italian 
ge..lleinan, into the remotest ^iflStries of the Aby.ssins, or ol 
Ethiopia Interior ’ (London, 167(1, I2mo.) from which, it may 
be s specled, ho took some additional hints. 
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built over tlu) Thames at Blackfriars, he wrote some 
papers against the elliptical plan of Mi*. Mylne. His 
principal motive seems to have been his regard for Mr. 
Gwyn, who had likewise given in a plan ; and, proha- 
1)1}% he only clothed the arguments of the rival archi- 
tect, in favour of circular anJies, in liis own stately 
language. SucJi a contest was certainly not witliin 
his ])rovincc, and he could dw’ive little other ad- 
vantage than the pleasure of serving his friend. lie 
ap{)eared more in character, when he assisted his con- 
temporaries with prefaces and dedications, which were 
frequently solicited fi'om his pen. Poor as he was, 
he taught how the latter might he mitten without 
servile submission or flattery, and yet with all the 
courtesy and elegance Avhicli a liberal mind could 
expect. 

Such indeed, about this period, was his indigence, 
that he was (»hligcd to break up house-kct'ping, and 
re*!rt‘ to chambers; vhere he lived, as we are in- 
formed l)y Mr. Murphy, in [mverty, total idleness, and 
the pride of literature. 

Put an end was, at last, approaching to his pecu- 
niary emharrassnu'nts. In 1 7()2, while he was proceed- 
ing noth his edition of .Shakspeare, he was surprised 
by the information, that ‘ his ])resent iMajesty had 
been (dcased to grant him a pension of 300/. per aim.; 
not, as has been invidiously asserted, in order to in- 
tluce him to Avrite for administi’ation, hut as the 
reward of his literary merit.* Had it been other- 

* The obloquj, which attended this circumstance of liis life, 
in the •njoyment of *g^scious independence he iniglit well 
despise: for why sliould not he, as .q literaiy benefactor to his 
country, accejd a reward from a public functionary, and issuing 

y 2 
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wise, he had surely the strongest induGement to have 
exerted his talents in favour of Loixl Bute, by whose 
reeonimendation the favour was Iwstowed, and who 
wanted much more powerful support than the hired 
advocates of government w^ere able to supply. But 
it is W'ell known, he wrote no public tract for nearly 
eight years afterward. He then, indeed, complained 
of being called u|Ton to compose political pamphlets, 
and even threatened to resign his j)ension. 

With a remarkable fondness for liberal and culti- 
vated conversation, he sought it in a society of en- 
lightened men soon after his first settling in the 
metropolis. His advanced reputation, and amended 
fortunes, now enabled him to indulge it in a higher 
stile; and in 17t>4 was founded the Club, which 
existed long without a name, but at Canick’s funeral 
assumed the name of ‘Literary.’*^ It’s original 
memlters were Sir Joshua Reynolds (who bad the 
merit of having first projwsed it), Edmund Burke, 
Johnson, Topham Beauclerk, Bennct I.angton, Drs. 

in effect from the national purse? Yet Churdull’s were bitter 
lines: 

— ' To all principl&s untrue, 

Not fix’d to old friends nor to new, 

He damns the pension which he takes, 

And lOves the Stuart he forsakes.’ 

Me had himself, indeed, unluckily branded with an ignomi- 
nious definition the terra, ‘ Pensioner,’ in his own Dictionary I 
Churchill, also, in the same year pursued him with unabated 
rancour, under the character of ‘ Pomposo,’ in his Poem upon 
the Cock-lane Ghost. 

* Of this illustrious body, at present denominated simply 
•I’Xs* ‘ the Club,’ which met originally at the Turk’s Head in 
Gerrai J Street, Soho, the number lias been gradually increased 

4 
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Goldsmith and Nugent, Mr. Cliamier, and Sir John 
Hawkins. 


to thirty five. The following additional names, most of them truly 
splendid ones, were in June 1792 to be found upon it’s list: 


Lord Ashburton. 

Samuel Dyer. 

David Garrick, 

Bishop Shipley, 

Mr, Vescy. 

K^. Thomas Warton. 

Dr. Adam Smith. 

Karl of Charlcmont. 

Sir llobcrt Chambers. 
Bi.^liop Percy. 

Bishop Qarnard. 
Bi>h()p'Marlay. 

Charles James Fox. 

Dr, Georjje Fordyce. 

Sir William Sirolt. 

Sir Joseph Banks. 

Sir Charles Bunbuiy. 
William Windham. 

Kichard Bi insley Sheridan. 
Ivd ward Gibbon. 


Sir William Jones, 

George Colman. 

C^eorge Stceveus. 

Dr. Burney. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph Warton, 
Kdmund Malone. 

J'arl of Upper Ossory. 
Fiarl Spencer. 

Karl of Lucan. 

Viscount Palmerston. 
Lord Kliot. 

T^arl Macartney. 

Kichard Burke, Junior. 
Sir William Hamilton 
Ur, Warren, 

John Courtenay. 

Bishop Hinchliffe. 

Duke of Leeds. 

Bishop Douglas, 

James Boswell. 


What a conbtcUation of genius ! And how many of those stars 
Ihive already set ! The late Marquis of Bath, Sir Charles Blag- 
den, T)r. FarnuT, the Hon. Frederick North, and Majov llennell 
Irave, also, belonged to this brilliant group. 


lVevion>]y to 1811, it received the additional names of 


.John Uoolvhnm Fiere. 

Thomas rJrenvilb*. 

Dean of Westminster (Vincent). 
Master <»f the Rolls (Sir W. Grant). 
Sir George Staunton. 

Bishop Horsley. 

Charles Wilkins, 

Sir William Druininend. 

Sir Henry Halford. 

William Lock, Junior. 

George ElRs. 


Karl Minto. 

Dr. French Lawrence, 

Sir Henry Engleheld. 

Lord Holland, 

Earl of Aberdeen, 

Charles Hatchett. 

Charles Vaughan. 

Sir Humphry Davy. 

Rev. Dr. Charles Burney. 
Wm. Cell, F^q. 


N. B. A single black-ball excludes a candidate. 

It would have gratified the Editor to give the List to the pre- 
sent moment with perfect precision ; but one of it’s members. 
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In 1765, the degree of LTj.D. was confeiTed upon 
him (according' to the Diploma, ob egregmn scrip- 
tornm elcgantiam et utilitaian) by Trinity College, 
Dublin. In the same year, likewise, he published 
his edition of Shakspeare. This w'as ushered in by 
a preface written with all tlie powers of his masterly 
pen, and certainly (whether we consider the beauty 
and energy of it’s composition, the fertility of it’s 
classical allusions, the justness of it’s general precepts 
of criticism, or it’s accurate estimation of the excel- 
lences and the defects of his author) among the most 
valuable of his disquisitions. He appears in it in- 
deed, as it has been emphatically remarked, to rival 
by the lustre of his praises the splendor of the ori- 
ginal; and to follow this Eagle of British poetry, 
through aU his gyres, wdth as keen an eye, and upon 
as strong a wing. Ilis arguments against the ex- 
istence of even a temporary illusion of the spectator 
during a dramatic peiformance seem, however, to 
indicate that want of ductility to impressions on the 
organs of sense, w hich may be traced in his estimates 
of other works of imaginations. The edition itself , 
tbsappointed JiU those, who h.ad conceived high ex- 
pectations of his ability to elucidate the ob.senrities 
of his author. Sound sense was, frequently, displayed 
in his comparisons of dilFerent readings; but there* 
appeared little felicity of original conjecture, and only 
a slight knowledge of the language and w'ritings of 
contemporary writers, the principal, if not the ex- 
clusive source of successful illustration. Yet Malone 
affirms, that ‘ .lohnson’s vigorous and comprehensive 

who is a man rather of letters than of epistles (and his conscience 
will 1 lake the application) has withheld the information solicited, 
till i^ is no longer capable of being introduced. 
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imclerstanding threw more light on his author, than 
all his predecessors had done.’ 

In 1765 , also, he obtained an introduction into the 
family of Mr.Thrale, an opulent brewer, and member 
of parliament for Southwark. ‘‘ Nothing,” as Mr. Bos- 
well remarks, “ could have been more fortunate for 
Johnson than this connexion, lie had at Mr.Thrale’s 
all the comforts, and ev.cn luxuries, of hie ; Ins me- 
lancholy was diverted, and his irn^gular habits less- 
ened, l)y association witti an agreeable and we’d-ordered 
family. I le was treated with the utmost respect, 
and even affection. The vivacity of Mrs. Tin-ale’s * 
literary talk roused him to chei rfvdncss and exertion, 
even when th(.'y were alone. But tlus m as not often 
the case ; for he found iiere a c<jnstant succession of 
what gav'c him the highest enjoyment ; the society 
of the learned, the witty, and the eminent in every 
way, who were assembled in numerous cojnpanie.s, 
ci.lled forth his wonderful powei-s, and gratified liim 
with admiration to which no man could he insensi- 
ble.” In 1767, be had an interesting private inter- 
view with bis jMajesty, in the library at the Queen's 
Palace. And in the same year, upon the institution 
of tlie Royal Academy, he was appointed Professor 
in Ancient Literature. In 1770, he published his ‘ False 
Alarm,’ upon the resolution of the House of Com- 
mons, in the case of Wilkes, that ‘ exjndsion im- 
plied incapacitation : f in 1771, bis ‘ Thoughts con- 

* His rupture svitii tliis lady, on her subsequent marriage witli 
Signor Piozzi, lias by some been ascribed to bis di.sappointnieiit 
at not liaving been permitted to marry her himself! See Mi.ss 
Seward's Letters. 

1' 'Wilkes lived to see this ofl'ensivc resolution expunged from 
the Journals, and even to br reconciled to bis reviler, who with 
unabate'd dislike of his nio al character could not help admiring 
lus classical learning and social talents. 
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ceriiing^ Falkland’s Islands,’ showing’ the unreasonable- 
ness of going to war about them ; * and in 1774, on 
the eve of the general ('lection, his ‘ Patriot,’ a party- 
production called for on one day, and written the next. 
His “ Taxation no Tyranny,’ in the ensuing year, was a 
more considerable efl'ort, directed against the argu- 
ments of the American Congress. All these painj)hlets 
have considerable merit in point of language ; but 
they eontaii! much jnisre[)r('.sentation and malignity, 
and cxhil)it principles totally inconsistent with a free 
constitution. His own political powers, however, 
.lohnson a[);.)ears to have estimated so highly, that he 
longed to try their force in senatorial debate ; and 
some of his friends even enteitained an idea of 
gratifying his wish, by bringing him into parliament. 
But the scheme re(xnved no encouragement from the 
ministry ; and his reputation was, pi“obabl)% no sulferer 
from it’s defeat. 

In the autumn of the year 177.‘1, he made ‘ a 
.Tourney to the Hebrides or Wcsteni Islands of Scot- 
land,’ of which he gave a narrative in one volume 
octavo, in 1775. He wa.s accompanied by iMr. Bos- 
w“ell ; whose habitual good-humour, vivacity, love of 
literature, and personal attachment to the Moralist, 
together with his natural influence in Scotland, ren- 
dered him a v'^-ry agi'ceabh? eon)panion. f 

* The t)urst of animated reprobation, with which he depict.s 
the miseries as well as the absurdity of unnecessary war, will 
probably never be exceeded. And scarcely inferior, in vehe- 
mence of expression, is liis character of Junius. 

t Of the same journey Mr. Boswell himself, also, published 
an excellent account. The only alteration made by Johnson in 
his second edition was, the expun;.,^.’Dg of the paragraph in p. 1 
in whiCii he had asserted, that Macleod of l{aa.say ‘‘ 

Macleod of Dunvegan as his chief, though his ftneestors 
formerly disputed the nre-eminence.'* > 
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This work was much admired for it’s just and 
philosophical views of society, and the elegance and 
vivacity of it’s descriptions. The greaU'st ofl'encc, 
which it gave to national feeling, was by tiie au- 
thor’s decisive sentence against the authenticity of 
the poems ascribed to Ossian. Ry the charge of 
imposture, the alleged translator, Maepherson, was so 
much irritated, that he sctit a menacing letter to 
Johnson, Avhich drew from him the foIloAving stern 
and contemptuous reply : 

“ I received your foolish and impudent letter. 
Any viok'uce offered me, I shall do my best to 
repel ; and what I cannot do for myself, the law shall 
<lo for me. I hope I shall never be d(*terred from 
detecting what f tliink a (‘heat by the menaces of a 
ruffian. 

“ What w'oidd you have me retract ? I thought 
yoiu- book an imposture: I think it an imposture 
still. For this opinion I have given my reasons to 
Ihe public, which I lun’e dare you to refute. \'our 
rage I defy. Your abilities, since your I lomer, are 
hot .so formidable; and what I hear of your morals 
inelifiiis me to j)ay regard not to what you shall say, 
but to Avhat you sh.all prove. V'ou may jirint this, if 
you will. ’ 

Nothing fiuthcr ensued from their hostility. 

In 1775, he travelled into France with Mr. and 
Mrs. 'I'lirale, and Mr. Baretti ; and from I-'oote, wdio 
hap])ened to be at Paris at the same time, we learn 
that the I'rench were perfectly astonished at his 
figure, manner, and dress, which was exactly the 
same as he had been accustomed to wear in London. 
He, also, interested himself doejdy in the case of 
the Rev. Dr. Dodd, and drew up for him in a stile 
of most pathetic eloquence tw’^o petitions, two letters. 
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a sjicecli to bo doUv'ered at the bar, and a sermon to 
be j)reac’}ied to his brother-convicts, with some other 
papci's. 

In 1777- nj»on the reciuest of the liondon book- 
sellei’s with tlieviewof putting down a surreptitious 
edition of the Knglisli Poets j)ublished at Edinburglj, 
he nndiTtook, and in 1770 he aecoinplished the 
writing- of, a series of Prefaces, ))iograplu(.-al and 
critical, to an iinpi-ovetl collection of their works. 
For this jtroduction, even if it had not during- it's 
progi’C.ss, from the fei tility of the autlior’s mind, ex- 
uberated far beyond it’s jn’ojected extent, the stipu- 
lated remuneration of two hundred guineas n-as cer- 
tainly not too liberal. But though he wrote (by his 
own confession) “ dilatorily and hastily, dnwilling to 
■work, and working with vigour and haste,” he per- 
formed so much more than was expected, that his 
employers generously presented him Avith an addi- 
tional hundred pounds. The volumes contain, indeed, 
a body of criticism, which for acuteness and ele- 
gance will probably never be surpassed. Free hoAV- 
ever, as they ai-e in a great measure, from thci stilT- 
"ness of his ejirlier compositions, they must be ad- 
mitted to dis{)lay occasionally the ojjeration of strong 
prejudices lioth in political and in poetical respects : * 
but after all reasonable excej)tions have been made, 
Avhere may we hope to find discussions coni[)arable 
to those Avbich accompany the I jax's of Cowley, and 
Milton, and Drydc-n, and I’ope? lliey Avere read 

* Never, says Bishop Newton, ivas any biographer tnore 
sparin'; of his praises, or more abundant, in his eensuves. He 
seemingly delights more in exposing blemishes, than in recom- 
mending beauties; sligJitJy jxisscs over excellences, and en- 
:es upon imperfections. Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, and 
len, were inserted by bis recunimcndation. 
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and praised with a degree of eagerness, which must 
have been higlily gratifying to his heart, ever alive 
to the pleasure and value of literary reputation ; and, 
in 17S1, the pxihlic demand justified a sejiarate edition 
of them in four volumes octavo. This was his last, 
public labour. 

His concluding years Avere sailtleiual by the loss 
of many old friends (among Avhom, he jiartieuhirly 
lamented Mr. d’hrale), by a progressive decline of 
health, and still more by the prospect of ajiproaeliing 
death, which neither his religion nor his philosop'hy had 
taught him to bear with even decent composuri'. His 
piety indeed, though sincei’e ami ardent, had received 
such a (lark tinge either from temp(;r or from system, 
that it was evidently a source to him rather of appre- 
hension than of comfort. By a paralytic stroke in 
.lime, 178d, lie ivas greatly alann(?d; but he had still 
sullicient vigour of constitution to recover from it’s 
sensible effects. Asthma, and dropsical symptoms, 
tidlowed ; and such was the tenacity, with which he 
clung to life, that he e.xpressed a great desire to seek 
amendment in the climate of Italy. ’J'his scheme 
some officious pei'sons endeavoured to render feasible 
by soliciting from the minister an im'rease of his jnm- 
.sion. The application was made without his know- 
ledge ; but he appears to have been mortifit'd by it’s 
want of success. The circumstance, however, gave oc- 
casion to very generous pecuniary offers from twa) 
individuals (Lord ChancellorThurlow, and Dr. Brock- 
lesby) which did equal honour to all parties. He luul 
no medical encouragement, indeed, to make the iiro- 
jeeted trial; and his best friends rather uished to 
prepare him for the inevitable termination. Still 
unable to reconcile himself to tlie tliought of dying. 
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l\e cried out to tlie surgeon, Avho was making slight 
sca) ifi('atious in his swollen legs ; “ Deei)er ! deeper ! 
I A\'ant length of life, and you are afraid of giving 
me pain, w hich I do not v.alue : ” and, subsequently, 
with liis ow n hand nndtiplied the punctures made for 
this piu’pose. Hut devotion is said to have shed it’s 
traucpiillity ovo’ the closing scene, which took place 
December 13, 178.5, in the seventy fifth year of his 
age. 1 [is remains, attended I>y a most respectable 
coiK'ourse of friends, w ere interred near tho.se of his 
earl)' friend (larrick in Westminster Abbi-y ; and a 
monunu'ntal statue, l)y Bactin, has since been jJaced 
to liis nw'inory in St. Paul’s Cathedral.'^' He left bis 
])roj)erty, with the exception of a few' legacies, to 
iMr. i Vancis Barber, a faithful black servant, w ho had 
long li'. ed in his .st'rviee. 

" Steady and inflexible (says Mr. Boswell) in niain- 
tiiiuing the obligations of piety and virtiux both from 


Tlic incriplion, from tlio pen of thu Itcv. Dr. P.irr, is as 
follows : 

.SAMUEL! - J()U\?40N' 


CH.AM'r VTirO * KT * CHITiro 
M lUPTOKliM • AM.LICOKU.M • IMTEHATi: * PER f TO 


1>0J:T.U * LUMIMBL .S • .SF.NTEN r I .A RU.M 
ET . PONDEIUKUS . VF.IUJORUM , ADMUIABILI 
MAO^STIU) • VIHTUTI.S . (lU A VJS.Sl.MO 
HOMINI . OPTiMO • ET • SIXOULAUIS * EXEMPLI 


(il l • VIXIT • ANN • LXXV • MENS . ll . DIEB * XII ll 
DECESSIT • jlMB • DKCE.MB • ANN • UMIUST ‘ (10 • IDCC • LXXXlnI 
SEPULT • IN • AsD * SANCT ?*I»ETR • WESTMON ASTEK I ENS 
Xlil • KAL • JANUAIl • ANN • ClIIUST . CIO . lOCC • LXXXV 
AMICI • ET » SODALES • lATEIlAllIi 
f PEC13NIA . CONLATA 

II • M • FACIUNI) . CURAVER’ 


too .inc\s by the Right lion. Henry Flood (who contended, 
^Ir. Malone, tliat ^ Johnnson’s epitaph ought to be ifl tht> 
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a regard to the ojder of society, and from a \ em'r- 
ation for the Great Source of all order ; correct, nay, 
stern in liis taste; hard to please, and casil}' oiTeiided; 
impetuous and irvitahlo in his temper, hut of a most 
humane and benevolent heart ; having a mind stored 
with a vast and vai’ious collection of learning and 
knowledge, which he comimjnicated with peculiar 
perspicuity and force in rich and choice expression — 
lie unit(?d a most logical head ivitli a most fertile 
imagination, which gave him an extraordinaiy ad- 
vantage in arguing: for he could leason close or 
wide, as lie saw lK;st for the moment. He could, 
when he chose it. be the greatest so))hist that ever 
wielded a weapon in the schools of declamation; but 
he indulged this only in coincrsation, for lie owned 
he sometimes talked for victory : he Avas too consci- 
('iitious to make error permanent and pernicious, by 
deliberately writing it. He rvas ('onscious of his supo- 
I'orit). lie loved praise, when it was brought to 
him, hut was too proud to seek for it. He Avas some- 
Avhat too suseeptihle of flattery. His mind was so 
,;|ull of imagery, that he might have been perpetually 
^ poet. It has been often ri'inarkcd, that ‘ in his 
poetical pieces, Avhich it is to he regretted are so few 
because so excellent, bis stile is easier than in his 
prose.’ Thei’ii is decejition in this : it ns nut easioi'. 


vernacular tongue ) though not iuteuded u.s a regular moauiueu- 
tal inscription. de*erye to be lierc Inserted: 

No nt^cd of Latin, or of Greek, to grace 
Our Johnson's memory, or inscribe his grave: 

His native language claims this mournful space* 

To pay the imiuovtality he gave/' 
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but better suited to the dignity of verse ; as one may 
danee n ith grace, whose motions in ordinary walking- 
in the common step are awkward. He had a consti- 
tutional melancholy, the clouds of w hich darkened 
the brightness of his fancy, and gave a gloomy cast 
to his whole course of thinking: yet though grave 
and aweful in his d('portment, w-hen In thought it 
necessary or proper, he frequently indulged hims('lf 
in pleasantry and sportive sallies. lie was prone to 
superstition, but not to credulity. I'hougli his ima- 
gination might incline him to a belief of the marvel- 
lous and mysterious, his vigorous leasou examined 
the evidence with Jealousy. He had a loud voice, 
and a slow deliberate utterance, w hieh no doubt gave 
some additional weight to the sleiling metal of bis 
conversation.’* 

His person was apin’oaching to the gigantic, and 
grow n unwieldy from corpulency. His countenance, 
natuially of the ca.st of an antiont statue, was some- 
what disfiguied by scrojdmlous si'ars. His sight had 
always been somewhat weak ; yet so mneh does mind, 
govern, and even sujijily, the deficiency of organs^- 

Lord Ponfbrokc said once to me at Wilton, a liappy 
pleasantry and sonic truth, that ‘ Dr. Jolinson’s sayiiyus would 
not appear so extraordinary, were it not for liis bow-wow way.’ 
But 1 admit the ' nth of this only on sonic occasions: the Mes- 
siah, jilaycd upon tlic Canterbury organ, i.s more sublime than 
when played upon an interior instrument; but very slight music 
will seem grand, when conveyt'd to the car tlirough tliat majc.stic 
medium. While, therefore, Dr. Johnson’s sayings are read, let 
his manner be taken along with them. Let it, however, be ob- 
served, that the sayings arc generally gn-eat ; that, though he 
mlgh' be an ordinary composer at times, he was for the most 
part a Handel.” (Boswell.) 
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that his perceptions were uncommonly quick and 
accurate. 1 lis head, and sometimes his l)ody, .shook 
with a kind of motion like the elTect of a palsy : he 
appeared to he fnspiently disturbed by cram])s or 
convidsive contraction, of tlie nature of that dis- 
temper called St. V itus’ dance. “ Upon his Scot- 
tish tour (adds his biographer) he wore a fidl suit 
of plain brown (lothe.s, with twisted hair buttons 
of the sanu' colour, a largo bushy grayish Avig, 
a plain siiirt, black worsted stockings, and silver 
buckles. VVdien journeying, he also wore boots, and 
a very wide brown cloth great coat, with pockets 
which might have held the tw'o volumes of his 
folio Dictkuiary ; and he carried in his Inand a large 
Unglish oak slick. IvCt me not be censui’ed for 
mentioning such minute particular.s. Every thing 
relative to so great a man is woi tli observing. I rc- 
ineinber Dr. Adam Smith, in his rhetorical lectures 
at Glasgow^ told us ho was glad to know that Mil- 
to»i wore latcln ts in his shoes, instead of buckles.” * 

His mind, ob-serves kirs. Vioz/i, Avas so compre- 
hensive, that no language but that he used could 
have expressed it's contents ; and so ponderous was 
his language, that sentiments less lofty and less solid 
than his oAvn Avouid liaA^e been cncumltored, not 
adorned by it. Mr. Johnson was not intentionally, 
however, a pojujtous converser ; and though he w a.s 
accused of using big Avords as they are called, it Avas 

* Yet, a.s t’iia!nier.s well remarks, those may be re- 

corded too mi- utc'ly ; “ The world would not assun dl) have 
sunk ii' (Uirkne.ss, il’it Imd not been told, how Dr. dolmson pared 
his nails, and scraped the joints .d' his lingor.s — what lie paid for 
an onnee of vitriol — in what estimation he held Uologiia sau- 
— or what he did with sqviee/.cd ovaniics.'’ 
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only wlien little ones would not express his meaning 
as clearly, or when perhaps the elevation of the 
tlioiight would have been disgraced by a drcss less 
superb. He used to say, ‘ that the size of a man’s 
understanding might always |je justly measured by 
his mirth;' and his own was never contemptible. 
He would laugh at a sti'oke of genuine humour, or 
sudden sally of odd al)surdity, as heartily and freely 
as I ever y’ct saw any man : and though the jest was 
often such as few felt beside himself, yet his laugh 
was irresistible, and was observed immediately to 
produce that of the eompany ; not merely from the 
notion that it vv'as proper to laugh v\ hen he did, but 
purely out of r\'ant of power to I'orhear it. His 
manner of I'epeating tlesei ves to be described, though 
at the same time it defeats all jiowei" of rlesci'iptit)n ; 
but whoever once heard him rcj)eat an ode of I loracc, 
would be long before they could endure to hear it re- 
peated by another. 

His equity in giving tlie character of living ac- 
quaintance ought not undoubtedly to be omitted in 
his own, Avhence partiality and prejudii:e were it^tally 
excluded, and tnith alone i)resided in his tongue ; a. 
steadiness of conduct the more to be commended, as 
no man had stronger likings or aversions. His vera- 
city was, indeed, from the nio.st trivial to lh(! most 
solemn occasions, strict even to severity ; he scorned 
to embellish a story with fictitious circumstances, 
which (lie used to contend) took t>(f from it’s real 
value. A story, he said, should Ik; a specimen of lilc 
and manners; but if the suiTOunding circumstances 
are ialse, as it is no more a representation of reality, 
it is no longer worthy our atbnjtion. 

One of the great features of his character (remarks 
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Dr. Towers) was a degree of bigotry, both in poli- 
tics and in religion,* which is now seldom to )>e 
met with in persons of* a cultivated understanding. 
Few other men could have been found in the present 
age, whose political bigotiy would have led them to 
stile the celebrated John Hampden ‘ the zealot of 
rebellion ; ’ and the religious bigotiy of the man, who 
when at Edinburgh would not go to hear Dr. Robert- 
son preacli, because ‘ he would not be present at a 
Pr(*sbyterian assembly,’ is not easily to be parallelled 
in this age and in this country. His habitual incre- 
dulity with respect to facts, of which there was no 
reasonulile ground for doubt, as stated by Mrs. Piozzi, 
and remarked by Hogarth, was also a singular trait 
in his character; and, especially, when contrasted with 
his syperstitious ci’cdidity on other occasions.f To 
the close of life, he was not only occupied in form- 
ing schemes of personal reformation, but even to a 
vciy late pt'riod of it he seems to have been solicit- 
ous to apply himself to study with renewed diligence 


* 'riiis, if we may trust the correspondeuce of Miss Seward 
recently published, went so far as to induce Rim to approve even 
the Sinirlilield barbarities of Queen Mary; and, indeed, from lii^ 
recorded tlialogue with the ingenious Mrs, Knowles, on the sub- 
ject of a young lady >A\o had preferred 2, (XX)/. with (juakerism 
to 1(X),()00/. without it, he must be regarded as intolerantly 
bigoted. 

f He had even made It a rule, that a particular foot should 
make tlie first actual movement, on his setting out any whither; 
and he used to take <'tf his hat in token of reverence, whenever 
he approached the places where popish edifices had formerly 
stood!! It should he added, as no little infirmity, lluu he 
unjustly depreciated the merit of all who had been educated at 
Cambridge ! 

VOL. VL K 
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and vigour. Even in his sixty fourtli year he at- 
tempted to learn the Low Dutch language ; and, in 
his sixty seventh, he farther undertook the Italian' 
and the Greek.” 

In other men (it has Ix'on observed) the conferring 
of obligations is occasionally an excuse for superci- 
lious insolence ; in .Johnson, it was the most certain 
motive to delicacy and forbearance. He did not, 
like many pretenders to Christianity, refuse his assist- 
ance to actual distress, because it might possibly be 
fictitious; or I’cst satisfied with doing nothing, lie- 
cause it was impossible to do every thing. What he 
had it in his power to give, he gave with willingness; 
and, however he might lament the poverty of his cir- 
cumstances, he did not suffer those, resources which 
he had to be unprofitably wasted. 

His {)iety was fervent and unremitting. What- 
ever might be the nature of the pui’suits in wliich he 
was engaged, or the society with wliich ho associated, 
he never neglected or fm’got tlie duties of religion 
Those hours, which were not occupic-d in study or 
conversation, were spent in the private offices of de- 
votion. “ Prayer was all his business,” “ all his 
pleasure, virtue and no day n as suffered to pass by 
without some act of “ Ijenevolence to man, or re- 
verence to God.” 

His ‘ Prayers and Meditations ’ have been heltl uji, 
by men who pretend to the characters of philosopliers, 
as the objects of ridicule. To us thi'y have always 
appeared as the most convincing proofs of his purity 
of heart, and his reverence for truth. He u ho be- 
lic'vcs the precepts of the (bxspel to have procxx’dinl 
from the li|s of a Divine Sfieaker, or the pe|i of an 
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inspired writer, and yet imagines that the enthu- 
siasm of Johnson was either conteinptii)le or ridicn- 
lous, has profited but little from his study of the 
Sacred Writings. In them we are commanded to 
“ watch and pray,”^ “ to work out our salvation with 
fear and trembling,” and to “ humble ourselves be- 
fore the Lord our INIaker.” He, therefore, who ridi- 
cules the scrupulous anxiety and the fervent piety of 
Jolmson, has few pretensions to the knowledge, the on- 
thnsiasm, or the benevolence of the genuine Christian. 

It is ju’obable, indeed, that this self-denial and this 
piety were carried to excess; that he sometimes, 
tlirough a mistaken zeal, refused himself innocent 
and necc'ssary indidgences ; * and that he made reli- 
gion llie object, rather than the motive, of his actions; 
i)ut the same authority, which commands ns to l)e 
dilig-ent in virtue, in-structs us that it is more dan- 
gcious to perform too little than too much. 

VV'lien arrived, says Dr. vVikin, at the pinnacle 
of reputation, the lavish admiration and submis- 
sive deference with which he was treated nourished 
liis sclf-conserpience and his jKtsitiveness to such 
a degKH', tliat he became otfensively dictatorial 
and impatient ol' contradiction. l)t conversation lie 
assumed a superiority, which u.sually silenced all fair 
discussion ; and, when he condescended to argue, it 
was generally for a victory rendered as humiliating 
as possible to his audiwious o])ponent. This disposi- 
tion prevented him from making any progress in sub- 
duing that intolerance, w ith whitii he set out in life ; 

* A Ic ;son Icamt, perhaps, from his first tlioological tutor, Law ; 
wliose view.s of religion uufortimaicly found in .lohnson a nature 
but too apt to sec thinjtsCin their gloomiest point of view. 
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his arrogant rudeness often carrying him beyond the 
hounds not only of politeness, but also of humanity. 
Yet had he a fund of kindness and benevolence in 
his nature, which wjis continually displaying itself in 
acts of substantial generosity ; and he was capable of 
a warmth of affertion, which did honour to his feel- 
ings. Tn his habits of living, he was sensual; but 
he could, occasionally, exercise gn^at self-denial. His 
extreme indolence and dilatoriness would have pre- 
cluded him from any powei'ful exertion, had he not 
been capable, ujwn a sudden call, of pouring forth 
his collected stores with equal copiousness and accu- 
racy. But he required a strong stimulus to set him 
in motion ; and his great works were the proiluct of 
his irresistible necessities. 

As a writer, he was more remarkable for the man- 
ner in which he presented his thoughts, than for tlie 
thoughts tliemselves. His stile, which has fortnod a 
kind of era in English composition, is distinguished 
by a preference of words of Latin extraction, by the 
fre(pient use of abstract terms, and by an arrange- 
ment of clauses calculated to produce a sonorous ro- 
tundity of period. He delivers moral maxims and 
dictatorial sentences with wondeifid force', anti lays 
down definitions with singular precision : he gives a 
keen point to sarcasm, Und adds jmmp to magnificent 
imagery. But with his invariable hostility to the 
easy and the familiar, he sometimes overloads petty 
matter with unsuitable ornament, and lavishes upon 
trivial sentiments oracular dignity. Yet, as he well 
understood the true sigtiification of words, and aimed 
rather at licrfection than innovation, he may Iw 
reckoned % real improver of his native language, 
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which he left mud) more accurate, and aiilucnt, and 
majestic than lie found it. 

His powers of composition he displayed in a grc.at 
variety of departments; liavinj'’ distinguished liimseif 
as a Philoso{)h(‘r, a Kiographer, a Critic, ;i ASoialist, 
a Novelist, a Divine, a Politician, and a Poet. 

His works were published by Sir John Hawkins, 
in eleven volumes Hvo., in 1787; and with an Essay 
on his Life* and Cienius, in twelve, by JMv. Murpliy: 
to which some others liavc, subseipiently, lieen added. 
Two volumes, in 8vo., of ‘ Letters to and from him,’ 
have also lieen published by Mrs. Pioz/.i. But what 
exhibits this illustrious writer in the strongest light 
to mankind is the very Haborate and satisfactory bio- 
graphy of Mr. Boswell, 

— — quo fit, ut omni-t 
rotivii patent vcluli descripta tabclld 
Vita sen is; iloR. 

and whicli has proved that the life of a ineie scholar 
may Ix' rendered most instructive, most entertaining, 
and most interesting. In this production so many in- 
stances are given of the warmth of his friendship and 
the (('nderne.ss of his heart, that it would be difficult 
to jiroduce the name of a man (says i\L . Chalmers) 
who jiossessed thes;; virtues, especially the last, in 
higher perfection. It is well knonoi, that he distri- 
buted a fourth part at least of Ins income in Hiarity, 
and his charity was of no common kind. Tt was such 
as, wc may sa" without hazard of contradiction, few 
philantliropists would have courage or patience to 
imitate. Not content with bestowing Ids alms on 

* Injudiciously taken, liowevcr, from the inaccurate narrative 
. of Sir John Hawkins, or the Jippint Anecdotes df Mrs.l’iozzi. 
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tlie casual jwor, he collected objt'cts from the dis- 
tressed of his acquaintance, received them itito liis 
house as soon as he was rich eviou{;h to he master of 
a house, and gave them that slic lter and assistance, 
which scarcely any man thinks himself ohlig('d to 
give, unless to tliosc who are comiected hy tlie nearer 
tics of hlood: to he jworand needy, w as to him suf- 
ficient recommendation ; and to he peevish, discon- 
tented, and ungrateful was neither a bar to their 
reception, nor a plea for dismissing tlifan.* 

Such was the man, whom some have reviled for 
his rudeness and his petulance, | and hy repeating a 
single anecdote to his disadvantage, liave multiplied 
it in imagination to a thousand ; concluding, con- 
trary to all evidence, that his whole lonversation u as 
repulsive, and his whoh* conduct unsocial. Wt, 
during his long life, no man's company was more 
courted hy persons distinguished for genius or rank ; 


■* Out of tlic many inslancos upon reconl of this rianit)iis 
duirily, t!ic following may he solcctwl as an ominont proof of 
tcndanicss of heart; and of his unwearit-d desire to adniiinstcr 
tJiose comforts to otlr. rs, wliieh he freipiontly wanted himselh 
It is related hy hiuise f, in a private letter. “ Mrs. Williams 
is ill the country, to try if she can improve her lualtli : she is 
very ill. Matters have come so about, that she is in the romi- 
fry witli very gr id accommodation; but age and sickness and 
pride have made' her so 'peevish, that I was forced to bribe the 
maid to stay witli her, by a secret stipulation of lialf a crown 
a-week over her wages.” 

f Irucumlior t;d paulo, minus fiplns acutis 

Naribus horum hominttm ; ridrri possit,<’o quod 
Jtmiiriiis loJiso toga drJluU, (i mali laxus 
In pede calceus turret. At est bonus, id mclior vir 
Non alim\qitk(juant ; at tibi amicus ; at ingenium ingnns 
1. cullo latet hoc sub corpore. (lion.) 
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and tliose, who knew him most intimately, held him 
in the liighest veneration. Sueh res])cet, |)aid l)y all, 
who were admitted into his society, must Imve had 
a solid foundation : it implies an elevation favla yond 
the common order, to he able to pj^ocure sudi esteem 
and i)reserve sucli attachments. And elevated he cer- 
tainly was, hy |)iety, by genius, and by wisdom. W'ith 
all liis delects, not a single vice* has been impiited to 
him ; while he is alhmed to have posscssc'd every vir- 
tue in principle, and as far as his limited means per- 
mitted, to have excelled in the i)ractice. Every man, 
who knew him, was made wiser and better by the 
association; nor ought it ever to be forgotten, that 
in his presence )ieither wealth nor rank could pro- 
tect those, who tlared to utter tiie language of irre- 
ligion or licentiousness. 

His conversation alxnmded in information: on 
every topic of the most trilling kind he threw a 
new light; and many, who thought they had settled 
theii opinions, were surprised when by some imex- 
jM'cted illustration he jxroved, that tliey had overbjoked 
the point on hich the whole dt'pended. By a habit 
which lu" ajipears to have early atxpiired of consider- 
ing a <|uestion in eveiy possilde view, he was some- 
times ready to take c*ither side ; and, for the sake of 
contest or of information, to Jirgue contrary to his real 

* This fhai'acter, even with the qttalifications in.^erted toward 
its conclusion, will he deeined by many readers too high. Rut 
perhaps, in respeet to Miss Seward's couixter-evidence, a little 
mortitied vanity, arising froni some momentary anil possibly 
imcon'^cious neglect on iiis part, may have stimulated her in- 
sinuation' : and at all events, that writer lias no title to l>o 
considered as inf'allihlc, who has tO})resented the sensitive and 
suffering author of the ‘ Task’ luerely as “ a querulous egotist.” 
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opinion. This gave to conversation tlic spur and 
^variety, in which he delighted ; but it never was al- 
hm ed to interfere with his preceptive duties : when 
he wrote for the public, he supj)orted religion and 
morality upon their genuine princijdes, and deliveri^d 
the sentiments, which he honestly believed were the 
best calculated to promote the interests of truth and 
virtue. Indeed, few men have more strictly adhered 
to truth on every occasion. I lis reverence lor it was 
such, that he never lost sight of it’s obligations in 
the most minute occurrences, or scrupled to check 
the lax vivacity of his intimate friends and those to 
whom he Avas most indebted. 

It is, however, far froni our intention to exhiliit 
him as a pi'j t’cct character. Such prai.se is I’oolishly 
given to man in this state of being; nor is it* neces- 
sary to attribute more to him, than lie claimed for 
himself. Compared to men in general, with r(>gard 
to literary accomplishments, he was entitled to a just 
superiority ; and he was conscious of it : and a\ hat 
man has ever excelled, without being consciitus of it ? 
But it is hoped none Avill look upon him with loss 
reverence, when they behold him as a I’allible and 
peccant being, as a de|)ondent creatuie entreating 
Heaven for grace and support; humble and lowly; 
full of ackimwledgements of defects, and a\ eaknessos; 
penitent and sorroAvful for his many infirmities; 
thankful for the mercies he had received ; earnest in 
employing “ the means of grace,” and li'rvently 
anxious for “ the hope of glory.” I lis ‘ Prayers ami 
Meditations ’ exhibit his mind contituuilly strug- 
giing Avith imperfections, and continually supplicating 
for hejp where only it can Ijc found ; lamenting the 
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loss of time, and iiiidervahiing what he had done, 
like Grolius, v/Jio at tlic clo.sc of life exclaimed, 
“ Hill ! vitam pcrdidi opero.sc nihil agendo” 

l>iit the woiid has agreed to think more highly, 
of the public services of Dr. .lolisi on, aid to rank 
him among the most ilhistrions writers af :my age or 
nation, and among the iienefactors to religion, virtue, 
and learning. Nor can lliese desultory ilionghts on 
his character he corichidod in mure approjii iale lonns, 
than the pathetic Irihiite uttered by an eminent li i. nd 
on the occasion ol' ins death : “ 1 ie lias made a < b.astn 
which not only nothing can fill u;i, hut u hirli Motlnng 
has a tendency to fill up. — Johnson is ijcad. — Let us 
go to the next best : — there is nobody ; — nobody can 
be said to put you in mind of Johnson.” * 


EXTRACTS. 

From the Rex iav of Soame Jenym* ‘ Free Inquiry 
into the Nature and Origin of Evil.' 

‘ d'reating on death, he has expressed tlte known 
und true doctrir ? with sprighth'ncss of fancy, and 
neatness of diction. I. shall, thoi'efore, insert it. 
There are truths which, as they are always neces- 
sary, do not grow stale by repetition. 

“ Death, the last and most dreadful of all evUs, is 
so far Iron* being one, that it is the infallible cure 
for all others. 


* Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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To die, is landinjj^ on sonic silent shore, 

WJiere billows never beat, nor tempests roar. > 

Ere well we feel the friendly stroke, ’tis o er. J 

t'or, abstracted from tlie sickness and sufferings 
usually attending it, it is no more than the ('xpira- 
tion ot‘ that term of life God was pleased to bestow 
on us without any claim or merit on our part. But 
was it an evil ever so great, it could not be remedied 
but by one much greater, which is by living for ever; 
by Aviiich means our wielaslness, unrestrained by the 
prosjK'ct of a future state, would grow so insu])j)ort- 
able, our sufferings so intolei’able by perseverance, 
and our pleasures so tiresome l)y repi'tition, tliat no 
l)cing in the universe coidd be so complt.*t(*ly miseraWc 
as a sjiecies of immortal men.* 1\'e have no reason, 
therefore, to look ujjon death as an evil, or to fear it 
as a punishment, even without any supposition of a 
future life : but if avc consider it as a passage to a 
more perfect state, or a remove only in an eternal 
succession of still-improving states (for A\hieh aac 
have the strongest reasons) it Avill then appear a new 
favour from the Divine Munificence; and a man 
must be as absurd to repine at dying, as a traveller 
Avonld be, Avho proposed to himself a delightful toiff 
through various unknown countji<-s, to lament that 
he cannot take up liis residence at the first dirty inn 
Avhieh he baits at on the road. 

“ The instability of human life, or tlie changes of 
it’s successive perimis, of Aviiich a\(“ so frequently 
complain, are no more than the necessary progress of 
it to this necessary conclusion ; and are so far Ironi 

* This L8 illustrated by Swift’s Struldbrugs, and by Godwin's 
St. Lt )ii. \ 
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boin^ evils deserving these eom|)laints, that they are 
the sonree of oiir greatest ])leasures, as they are the 
sonr(‘e of all novelty from which onr greah'st plea- 
sures are ever derived. 'J'he eontimial successions of 
seasons in the hunmii life, by daily presenting to us 
new scenes, naidcr it agreeable ; and likt; those of 
the year, afford us delights by their change, which 
the clioicest of them could not give us by their con- 
tinuance. In the spring of life the gilding of the 
sun-shine, the vej-dure of the fields, and the varie- 
gated j)aintings of the sky art' so extpiisitc in the 
eyes of infants at thei)‘ fiiNt looking abroad into a 
new world, as nothing perhaps afterward can etpial. 
The heal and vigour of the siu'cecding’ summer of 
youth ript'iis l(»r us new (•leasures, the blooming 
maid, the nightly revel, and tlie jovial chace : the 
.-serene autumn of complete manhood feasts us with 
the golden Inirvests of our ^\ orldly ])ursuits ; nor is 
tin' hoary Avinter of old ago dostitutt' of it's peculiar 
comf'orts and cnjoyim nts, of which the recollection 
'ail'd rt'lation of thosi' past are perhaps none of the 
least ; and at last di'ath opens to us a neiv jiro- 
spi'cl, w hence aao shall probably look liack upon the 
divi'isions and occupations of this world Avith the 
same ( ontempt v ? do noAV on our tojis and hobby- 
horses. and Avith the same suvjirise that they could 
ever so muc h entertain or engage us.” 

‘ I would not Avillingly detract from the licauty of 
this paragirph ; and in gratitude to him Avho has so 
Avell ineule itecl suc'h important truths, 1 w ill venture 
to ;>dmonish him, since the chief comfort of the old 
is the recolh etion of the past, so to employ Ins time 
and his thougfet^, tliat %vhen the imlxicility of age 
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shall ('omo upon him, he may be able to recreate it’s 
lani’iiors by tlie remembrance of hours spent, not in 
presuni])tuous decisions but modest in<iuirics, not in 
dogmatical limitations of Oinnipoteiice but in hum- 
ble acquiescence and fervent adoiation. Old age 
will show him, that much of the book now before us 
has no other use than to [)ei’j)lex the scrupulous, and 
to shake the weak ; to encourage impious presump- 
tion, or stimulate idle curiosity. 

‘ Having thus dcsj)atched the consideration of jiar- 
ticular evils, he conu's at last to a general reason, for 
which ‘evil’ may be said to lx* ‘our good.' He is of 
Opinion, that there is some inconceivable benefit in 
pain abstractedly considered ; that pain, however in- 
flicted, or wherever ft-lt, communicates some good to 
the general system of Ix-ing, and that every animal 
is some way or otlier the lx;tter for the pain of evei’y 
Other animal. This opinion he carries so far as to 
Suppose, that there passes some piinciple ol' union 
through all animal life, as attraction is communicated 
to all corporeal nature ; and that the evils sufl’ered on 
this globe may, by some inconceivable means, con- 
tribute to the feh’city of the inhabitants ol’ the re- 
motest planet. 

‘ How the origin of evil is brought neann* to 
human conception by any inconceivable means, J am 
not able to discover. We lx.*iieved that the present 
System of creation was right, though we could not 
explain the adaptation of one part to tlui other, or 
account for the whole succession of causes and con- 
se(|uences. Where has this in([uirer added to the 
little knowledge, that we had before? Ih* has told 
us of the Ixincfits of evil whicli no man feels, and 
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I't'lations between distant parts of the universe, which 
he ciuinot liiniscdf coiu'eive. There was enouj^h in 
this (juestion inconceivahle hei'ore, and v e have little 
advantage from a new inconceivahle solution. 

‘ I do not mean to re[)roach this author for not 
knowing what is equally hidd('n finm learning and 
from ignorance. The shanre is, to imiKise words for 
ideas uj)on oui'selves or others; to imagine that we 
are going forward, when we arc only turning round; 
to think that there is any tlifi'erence between him that 
gi\ os no 1 ‘eason, and him that gives a reason, which 
by his own confession cannot l)e conceived. 

‘ But that he may not he thought to conceive 
nothing hut things inconceivahle, he has at last 
thouglit on a way, by which human sufferings may 
proiluce good effects. He imagines that as w e have 
not only animals for food, hut clioose some for our 
diver.sion, the same privilege may he allowed to some 
beings aliove us ; who may dewive. torment, or de- 
stroy us for the ends only of their own i)leasure or 
utility. This he again finds impossible to he I'on- 
ceived, hut that impossibility lessens not the proha- 
hiJity of the conjecture, which by analogy is so 
strongly confirmed. 

‘ 5 cannot resist the temptation of contmrqdating 
this analogy, which 1 think he might have carried 
faidli'M’, very much to the advantage of his argument. 
Jle might have shown, that these hunters, whose 
* game is man.' have many sports aiudogous to our 
own. As u c drown whelps and kith'iis, tl)cy amuse 
themselves now and then with .sinking a ship, and 
stand round the fields of Blenheim or tlie walls of 
Prague, as wx* cnciicle a cock-pit. As we shoot a 
bu’d flying, they take a man in the midst of his husi- 
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ness or pleasure, ami knock him donn Avith an 
apoplexy. Some of them, perhaps, arc virtuosi, and 
delight in tlio operations of an asthma, as a human 
philosopher in the effects of the air-pump. To swell 
a man n ith a tyni]).'my, is as good sport as to blow a 
frog. IMany a merry l)out have these frolic beings at 
the vicissitudes of an ague ; and good sj)ort it is, to 
see a man tnml)le with an epilepsy, and revive and 
tumble .again, and all this he know s not why. As 
they are vvis('r and more jwwaaful than we, tlay have 
nioi'o ex(|uisite diversions ; foi* we have no way of 
procuring any sport so brisk and so lasting as the 
paroxysms of the gout and stone, Avhich undou))tedly 
must make high mirth, especially if the play be a 
little diversifaxl with the blunders and puzzles of the 
blind and deaf. W'e know not, how far their sidiere 
of observation may extend. Perhaps now .'uid then 
a meny being may i>lacc him.self in such si situation, 
as to enjoy at once all the vaiieties of an epidemi- 
cal disease, or amuse his leisuri! with the tossings 
and contortions of every possible pain exhibited 
together. 

‘ One sport the mei’ry nmlice of these beings has 
found means of enjoying, to which we hav<> nothing 
et|ual or similar. They mnv and then catch a mort.d 
proud of his narts, and flattered either by the sub- 
mission of those who court his kindnes.s, or the notice 
of those who suffer him to court theirs. A head thus 
prepared for the reccj)tion of false opinions, and tlie 
projecticjn of vaisi designs, they easily fill w ith idle 
notions, till in time they make their plaything an 
auth.or. Their first diversion commonly iM'gins with 
an ode or an epistle, then rises perhaps to n politu^al 
irony, and is at last brought to it’s height by a tn.'a- 
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tise of philosophy. Tlion b('g’i»is the poor .nnimal to 
ei)taTii>io himself in sophisms, mid lloimder in ahsiir- 
dity ; to talk confidently of the scale of heint', and 
to give solutions which himself conll'sses impossible 
to be uTuh'i’stood. Sometimes, ho\vcvi>7', it hap[)cns 
that their pleasure is M ithont much misc'hicf. The 
author feels no pain ; but while they are a\ (tudeiing- 
at the extravagance of his ojiinion, and })ointing him 
Old to out! another as a new exainjile of human loll}-, 
he is enjoying his own applause and that of his com- 
fianions, and perhaps is elevated ivith the hope of 
standing at the hcail of a new sect. 

‘ jMany of the Imoks, which now crowd the world, 
may lie justly susjiected to be written for the sake of 
some invisible order of beings; for, surely, they are of 
no use to any of the corporeal inhabitants of the 
world. Of the productions of the last bounteous 
year, how many can be said to serve any purpose of 
u^e or pleasure? The only end ol‘ ivriting is, to 
t'liable the ri'aders better to enjoy life, or lietter to 
endure it : ami how will either ol‘ those 1 h' [lut more 
in our power by him, who tells us that w (‘ are pup- 
pi'ts, of which some creature not much w istT than 
ourscU es manages the wires ? That a set ol' beings 
unseen and imhem’d are hovering about us, tiying 
experiments upon our sensibility, putting us in 
agonies to see our limbs quiver, torturing ns to mad- 
ness that they may laugh at onr vagaries, sometimes 
obstructing tin bile that they may see how a man 
looks when he is yellow, sometimes hmiking a tra- 
veller’s bones to try how he will get home; some- 
times wasting a man to a skeleton, and sonvetimes 
killing him fat for the gi'cater elegance of his hide. 
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‘ This is an account of natural evil, which though 
like the vest not quite new, is very entertaining; 
though I know not how much it may contribute to 
patience. The only reason why we should contem- 
plate evil is, that we may hear it better ; and I am 
afi’aid nothing is much more jdacidly endured, for 
the sake of making othei’s sport.’ 


From the ‘ False Alarm* 

‘ But it cannot, I am afi'aid, be said, that as we 
are grown wise, we arc made hapj)y. It is said of 
those, who ha\T the wonderful power called ‘ Second 
Sight,’ that they seldom see any thing hnt evil. 
Political second sight has the same t'lTect : n e hear 
of nothing but of an alarming crisis, of violated 
riglits, and expiring bberties. The inoining rises 
upon new wrongs, and the dreamer passes the night 
in imaginary shackles, 

‘ The sphere of anxiety is now enharged : he, that 
hitherto cared only for himself, non' cares for the 
public ; for he has learned that the h.appiness of indi- 
viduals is comprised in the prosixnity ol’ tlu; whole, 
and that his :ountr)' never suffei-s but he suffers with 
it, however it hapjKms that be feels no {)ain 

‘ Fired with this fever of epidemic patriotism, the 
tailor slips his thimble, the draper drops his yard, 
and the blacksmith lays down his hammer: thiy 
meet at an honest alehousi', consider the state of the 
nation, read or hear the last petition, lament the 
miseries of the time, are alarmed at the dreadful 
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crisis, and subscribe to the support of the Bill of 
Rig'lits. 

‘ It sometimes indeed happens, that an intruder of 
more benevolence than prudence attempts to disperse 
their cloud of dejection, and easse their hearts by 
seasonable consolation. He tells them that, though 
the government cannot be too diligently watched, it 
may l)e too hastily accused ; and that, tliough pri- 
V'ate judgement is every man’s right, yet we cannot 
judge of what w(’ do not know : that we feel at pie- 
sent no evils which government can alleviate, and 
that the public business is committed to men, who 
have as much right to confidence as their adversaries: 
that the freeholders of Middlesex, if they could not 
choose Mr. Wilkes, might have chosen any other 
man, an<l that he trusts wc have within the realm 
five hundred as uoad as he : that even if tin’s which 

O 

has happened to Middlesex had happened to every 
oiher county, that one man should be made incapable 
of being elected, it could produce no great change in 
the parliament, nor much contract the power of elec- 
tion ; that Avhat has keen done is probably right, and 
that if it lie wrong it is of little coirsequencc, since 
a' like case cannot easily occur : that exjnilsions are 
very rare; and if they should, by unbounded inso- 
lence of faction, become more frequent, the electors 
may easily provide a second choice. . 

‘ All this he may say, but not half of this will l»e 
heard ; his opponents will stun him and themselves 
with a confused sound of * pensions and places, vena- 
lity and corruption, oppression and invasion, slavery 
and ruin.’ 

‘ Outcries like uttered by maligiiity and 

echoed by folly, ge^^lil accusations of indeterminate 

VOL, YL 3 A 
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wickedriess, and obscure hints of impossible designs, 
dispersed among those that do not know their mean- 
ing by those that know them to be false, have dis- 
posed part, of the nation, though but a small part, to 
pester the coiu’t with ridiculous petitions. 

* The Progress of a Petition is well known. An 
ejected placeman goes down to his county or his 
borough, tells his fiiends of his inability to serve 
them, and his constituents of the corruption of tlie 
government. His friends readily understand, that 
he who can get nothing, will have nothing to give. 
They agree to proclaim a meeting : meat and chink 
are plentifully provided : a crowd is easily bought 
together ; and those, who think that they know the 
reason of their meeting, undertake to tell those who 
know it not. Ale and clamor unite their jKjwers ; 
the crowd, condensed and heated, begins to ferment 
with the leaven of sedition. All see a thou!^4 
evils, though they cannot show tliem ; and grow im- 
patient for a remedy, though they know not wdiat. 

‘ A speech is then made by the Cicvro of the day : 
he says much, and suppi’esses more ; and credit is 
equally given to what he tells, and Avhat he conce#s. 
The jK;tition is read, and universally approw 
Those, who are sober enough to write, add tph 
names, and the rest wQttl4 sign it — if they coulcj 

‘ Every man goes home, * and tells his neighboflr of 
tlu! glories o the day : how he was consulted, and 
what lie advised: how he invited into the great 
room, wl^re Ws Lordship called him by bis namc: i' 
bow he was caressed by Sir Francis, Sir Joseph, or| 
Sir George: how he ate turtle and venison, and^ 
di’fnk ‘ Unanimity to the Tbrae Brothers.^ 

‘ The imr loiterer, whose shoi* had co^phed him^ 
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01 ’ whose wife had locked him up, hears the tale of 
luxury with envy, and at last inquires ‘ what was 
their j>ctition !’ Of the petition nothing is remembered 
by the nan’ator, but that it spoke much of fears and 
apprehensions, and something very alarming, and 
that he is sure it is against the government; the 
other is convinced that it must be right, and wishes 
he had been there^ for he loves wine and venison, and 
is resolved, as long as he lives, to be against the 
government. 

‘ The petition is then handed from towm to town, 
and from house to house ; and wherever it comes, 
the inhabitants flock together, that they may see 
that which must be sent to the King. Names are 
easily collected. One man signs, liccause he hates 
the Papists; another, because- he has vowed destruc- 
tion to the turnpikes : one, because it will vex the 
jiarson ; another, because he owes his landlord nothing: 
one, .hecause he is rich ; another, because he is poor : 
one to show that he is not afraid, and another to 
show that he can write.’ 


* From tue Falkland's Islands' 

‘ Such is the loss of Spain : let us now compute 
the profit of Britain. We have, by obtaining a dis- 
avowal of liuccarelli’s exjwdition cand a restitution of 
our settlement, maintained the honour of the crown, 
and the superiority of our influence. Beyond this, 
what have we^feuii’ed? What, but a* bleak and 
gloomy solitiu k^ P y island thrown aside from human 
4ise, stormy in wi^v, and bairen in summer; an 
? 2 A 2 - ' 
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island, which not the southern savages have dignified 
with habitation; \^here a garrison must be kept in a 
state, that contemplates witli envy the exiles of 
Siberia ; of which the expense will be perjietual, and 
the use only occasional ; and which, if Fortune smile 
upon our labours, may become a nest of smugglers 
in peace, and in war the refuge of future Buccaniers! 

, To all this the government has now given ample at- 
testation, for the island has been since abandoned ; 

• and perhaps was kept only to (piiet clamors with an 
intention, not then wholly concealed, of quitting it 
in a short tin]^e. 

‘ This is the country, of which we have now j)os- 
session, and of which a numerous party pretends to 
wish that we had murthered thousands for the titular 
sovereignty ! To charge any men with such madness, 
approaches to an accusation defeated by it’s own in- 
credibility. As they have been long accumulating 
falsehoods, it is }M)ssible that they are now only adib 
ing another to the heap, and that tiny do not mean 
all that they profess. But of this faction what evil 
may not be credited? They have hitherto shown ikj 
virtue, and very little wit beyond that miscluevous 
cunning, for ‘which it is held by Hale that children 
may l)e hanged. 

‘ As war is the last of remedies, cuncta prim 
tentandoy all lawful expedients must l>e used to ayoul 
it. As war is the extremity of evU, it is surely the 
duty of those, w'hose station intnists them with the 
care of nations, to avert it from their, chai’ge. There 
are diseases of animal nature, which nothing but am- ^ 
potation can remove : so there may,, by the deprava- 
tion of human passions, Ije sometij^fe a gangrene iu 
collective life, for which fire and the svjfll are tli| 
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necessary remedies. But in what can skill or caution 
be Ix^tter shown, than in preventing such dreadful 
operations, while there is yet room for gentler 
methods? 

‘ It is w^onderful, with what coolness and indif- 
ference the greater part of mankind see war com- 
menced. Tliose that hear of it at a distance, or 
read of it in liooks, but have never presented it’s 
evils to their minds, consider it as little more than a 
splendid game, a proclamation, an army, a battle, 
and a triumph. Some, indeed, must perish in the 
most successful field ; but they die upon the bed of 
honour, 

Jlcsign tlicir lives amidst riie joys of conquest, 

And fill'd with England's glory smile in death. 

■* The life of a modern soldier is ill represented by 
heroic fiction. AVar has means of destruction more 
formidable than the cannon and the sword. Of the 
thousands and ten thousands, that perished in our 
late contests with France and Spain, a very small 
[lait e^er felt the stroke of an enemy: the rest 
langt^hed in tents and ships, amidst damps and 
putrefaction; pale, torpid, spiritless, and helpless; 
gasping and groaning, unpitied among men made 
olxlurate by long continuance of hopeless misery; 
and w'eve at last whelmed in pits, or heaved into the 
ocean, without notif;e and without remembrance. 
By incommodious encampments and unwholesome 
stations, where courage is useless and enterprise im- 
practic.'^ble, fleets ate silently disiieopled, and armies 
sluggishly melted away. 

‘ Thus is a people gra^dually exhausted, for the 
• most part with little The w'ai-s of civilised^ 
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nations make very slow changes in the system of 
empire. The public perceives scarcely any altera- 
tion, but an increase of debt ; and the few indivi- 
duals, who are b^efited, are not supposed to have 
the clearest right to their advantages. If he that 
shared the danger enjoyed tlie profit, and after bleed- 
ing in the battle grew rich by the victory, he might 
show his gains . without i nvv. But at the conclusion 
of a ten years’ wju*, how are we recompensed for 
the death of multitudes and the expense of millions, 
by contcmplativig the sudden glories of paymasters 
and agents, contractors and commissaries, whose 
equipages shine like mcteoi*s and whose }wdaccs rise 
like exhalations ? 

‘ I'hese are the men, who without virtue, labour, 
or hazard are growing rich as their country is im- 
poverished : they rejoice, wdien obstinacy or ambi- 
tion adds another year to slaughter and devastation ; 
and laugh from their desks at bravery and science, 
while they are adding figure to figure and cypher to 
cypher, hopirig for a new contract from a new ar- 
mament, and computing the profits o£ a siege or 
a tempest.’ 


I'rwS'* (TgaWTor. 

(Post Lexicon Anglicum auetum et mendalum,) 

Lexicon nd ^nem longo luctamine tandm 
Scaligcr ut duxil, temi* perltesxa opeUm, 

Vile indigmtus uludium mgasque nudefttu 
ingemit exosnf, scribendaqm Lexica mandM 
2)am0is, pro pcenU omihu mam. 
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Ille quideni recQ^ mhlimisy docim^ et acevy 
Quern decuit majora aequi ynqjoribns aplmn; 

Qui vetenm modo facta ducuUy modo carmina vaiuin^ 
Gesserat et qukqidd Virtus, Sapienlia quicquid 
Dixeraty imperiique vices ccelique meatus 
Ingeuiemque anhno sceclanm volveret orbem. 

FaUimur exemplis: temere sibi turba scholarim 
Inia tuas credit 2 ^crmiiiiy Scaligery irak. 

Quisque suiim norit moduluni: tibiy prime virorumy 
XJt studiis sperem aid ausim par esse qtierelisy 
Non mihi sorte datum; lenti sen sanguinis obsint 
FidgorUy seu nimium longo Jacuisse veternoy 
Sive mihi meniem dederil Naiura minorem, 
sterili Jiinctum curuy vocnmque salebris 
Tutb eluctatumy spaiiis Sapientia dia 
Excipit ccihereisy Ars omnis plaudii amkcy 
Linguarumque omni terra discon-la concors 
Muhiplki reducem cirenmsonat ore magktrum. 

Me, pensi immunis cum jam mihi redder y inertis 
Desidice sors dura manety graviorque Inbore 
Tristis et air a quiesy et tardee tcedia vifxe, 

Nascuntur curis curcey vexatque doloruni 
Importuna cohorsy vacua: mala somnia mentis. 

Nunc clarnosa juvant noctnrnce gatidia mensce, 

Npnc loca sola placent : frustra te Sonme recumbens 
Alnw vocOy impatiens noctis mefuensrpw diet, 

^Oni^na percurto frepidusy circum omnia Instro, ^ 

^ quH usquam paleat melioris semita vita ; 

Ncc quid agam invenio meditatus grandia •• cogof 
Notior ipse mihi JieAy incultumquc Jhteri 
PcciuSy et ingenium vano se robore jactans, 

Jngeniuniy nisi matcriem doctrina ministraty 
Ccssat inops rerum ; id iorpet, si marfnoris absit 
Coputy Phtdiaci ^fcecnnda potentia cevU, 

Qiticquid agUMy qumUnque ^ferory conatitms obstat 
Res angusia donii et macreb peputia mentis. 

Non rationis opes aniniuSy nunc parta recensensy 
Conspicit aggestasy etj^c miratur in illis ; 

Nec sibi dc qtmJ postulai usus 

Summits adc^<seJ 1 /i||^!|Kls^ nominator ab arcec 
Noup opprutn seri^^ricn Autilt eompuiat aviy 
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Prateritis fruituTy Itetos ant smiii honores 
Jjyse suijicdexy act^e bene niwiera vitce— 

Sed sua rcgna x'idenSy loca node sUeniia Inie^ 

Horrety uhi vdncc species umhrcequc fogaccs 
Et renim voUtani rarec per inane Jigurce. 

Quid Jhciam? T'enehrisnc pi gram damnare senecfam 
Rest at ; an accingar studiis graciorlbus atidax? 

Auty hoc si ntmbtm esty tandem nova Lexica poscam f 

Of this picture of hiru3clf, dra^vn (according to 
Murphy) witJi as much truth and as firm a hand, as 
can be seen in the portraits of tiogarth or Sir Joshua 
.Reynolds, a translation by that gentleman is here 
.subjoined. 

KNOW YOUaSELF. 

{yij’lcr rei hi/ig and enlarging fih English Dktminry.) 

‘ Wlien Scali^er, ‘whole yinirs of labour past> 

Beheld his Lexicon complete at last, 

And weary of his task, witli wondering eyes 
Saw from words piled on w'ord.s a fabric rise ; 

He ctirsed the industry, inertly strong. 

In creeping toil that could persist so long — 

And^ ‘ If (enraged, he cried) Heaven nu^ant to shed 
It’s keenest vengeance on the guilty hc\id, 

The drudgery of words tjw; damn’d would know, 

Doom’d to wTitc Lexicontidii endless woe.' 

‘ Yes, you had cause, great Genius, to repent: 

You lost <>’ood days that might be bettuiNipent ; ” 

You well miglh. grudge the hours oJ^^Sgering pain, 

And view your learne<l labours disdain. 

To you were givcm tfie large expanded mind, 

The flame of genius and the ta^ste refined: 

’Twan yours on eagle wingj^ aloft; to soar, 

And arnidst rolliQg^arlds tbe Great First Cause explore; 
To fix the eras of "recorded "time,,, I, 

And live in every age and every cUme ; 

Hecoi d the chiefs who propp'd tJfeir country’s cause, 

Who founded empires and establish'd laws : 
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To learn whate’er the Sage with virtue fraught, 
Whate’er the iMus: of moral vvisdoni taught. 

These were your quarry : these to you were known, 
And the world’s ample volume was your own. 

‘ Yet warn’d hy me, ye pigmy wits, beware, 

Nor with imniorti:*! Scaliger compare. 

For me, thongli !iia exan;ple strike my view. 

Oh! not for me his footsteps to pursue I 
Whether first Nature, unpropitious, cold, 

Thi.s clay compounded in a ruder mould; 

Or the slow current, loitering at my heart, 

No gleam of wit or fancy can impart — 

What(?er the cause, from me no numhers flow; 

No visions warn me, aiul no raptures glow. 

A mind, like *Sc*aliger’s, superior still, 

No grief could conquer, no mislVntune chill: 
Though lor the ma;^e of words hh n.itive skies 
He seem’d to quit, ’twas but again to rise; 

To mount once more to the bright sourc e of day, 
And view the wonders of th’ ethereal way. 

The love of Fame Iiis generous bosom fired ; 

Facli Science hail’d him, and each JMuse inspired; 
For him the Sons of Learning triimn’d the bays, 
And nations grew harmonious in his praise. 

‘ My task perform'd, and all my labours o’er, 

Fo]p me what lot has Fortune now in store? 

The listless wa’Ii :iiuccoed.s, that worst disease, 

Tlie i^ck of indolenee, the sluggish ease. 

Care grows on care, and o’er my aching brain ^ 
Black Melancholy pours her morljid train. 

No kind relief, no lenitive at hand, 

I seek at midnight clubs the social band ; 

Hut midnight clubs, where wit with noise conspires, 
Wlierc Coraus revels and where wine inspires, 
Delight no more : I seek my lonely bed, 

And call on Sleep to sooth my languid licad. 

Blit Sleep f om these sad lids flies far aw ay ; 

I n»ourn all night, and^t^ead the coming day. 
Exhausted, tired, I ^rbw my eyes around, 

To find some vacant 4j^o% on classic ground ; 

And soon — vain hope ! I form a grand design : 
Languor succeeds, and ill my powers decline. 
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If Science open not her richest vein. 

Without materials all our toil is vain. 

A form to rugged stone when Phidias gives, 
Beneath his touch a new creation lives. 

Remove his marble, and his genius dies : 

With nature, then, no breathing statue vies. 

* Whate’er I plan, I feel my ]H)wcrs confined 
By Fortune’s frown, and penury of mind. 

I boast no knowledge gleanVl with toil and strife. 
That bright rew'ard of a weJl-acted life : 

I view m3^self— while reason’s feeble light 
Shoots a pale glimmer tlirough the gloom of night, 
While passions, error, phantoms of the brain, 

And vain opinions fill the dark domain—* 

A dreary void, where fears with grief combined 
Waste all within, and desolate the mind. 

‘ What then remains ? Must I, in slow decline. 
To mute inglorious case old age lesign ; 

Or, bold ambition kindling in my breast, 

Attempt sonic arduous task ? Or were it best> 
Brooding o’er Lexicons to pass the day, 

And in that labour drudge my life away ? ^ 
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[1746— 1794.J 


Sir william .tones was the only son of Wil- 

liam .Tones, Esq. F.R.S., an eminent mathematician, 
of the isle of Anglesey, who had the pride of nura- 
beving among his intimate friends Newton and Hal- 
ley, and died in 1749, leaving by Mary (the youngest 
daughter of (ieorge Nix, citizen of London) two 
children ; Mary, subsequently married to Mr. Rains- 
lord, a merchant ; and William, the subject of this 
ihejnoir, boni in London September 28, 1746. 

As Mr. Jones did not long survive his son^S birth, 
the rare of Ids education devolved upon his mother, a 
Avoman of imcomrnon cnergy,aiid extraordinary talents 
for instruction ;t and she did him justice. Rejecting the 
severity of discipline, and leading his mind insensibly 


* Authority. Lord Texgntnouth's Life of Sir IV. Jones. 
f As a proof of her resemblance to her son, both in her capa- 
city of tt'cijniring knowledge and the bcneA'olence with which 
she applied it to use, it may be recorded, that being intrusted 
with the care <if a nephew designed for the sea, she ninde her- 
self pe‘"fect in trigouomcti'^jwS^ the theory of navigation, wiUi a 
view of instructing h'w^^i^^osj! branches of his destined pro- 
fession. 
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to exertion, she constarttly endeavoured to excite his 
curiosity, and to direct it to useful objects. To his 
incessant importunities for infonnation on casual to- 
pics, which she AvatchfuUy stimulated, she always re- 
plied, “ Read, and you will know a maxim, to the 
observahee of which he invariably acknowledged liim- 
self indebted for his sul>sequent attainments. Her 
success was adequate to her cfTcrts. In his fourth 
year, her pupil was able to read distinctly and rapidly 
any English book. She paiticulavly attended to the 
^cultivation of his memory, by making him repeat 
some of the popular speeches in Shakspeare, and the 
best of Gay’s Fables. An accident, which aliout this 
time injured one of his eyes, gave some check to his 
progress : but his appetite for books increased ; and 
before he was five veal's of age, he was so much struck 
by the sublimity of the description of the Angel in 
the tenth cliapter'of the Apocalypse, as ever after- 
ward to remember it ndth emotions of rapture. 

At Michaelmas 1753, he was sent to Harrow- 
School, then under the care of Dr; Thackeray, n here 
at first he was remarked for industry ratlver than for 
talent. Two yeaj's afterward, in consecpience of tlic 
fracture of his thigh-bone, he was detained at home for 
twelve months. This period he passed not in indo- 
lence, but in familiarising himself with the transla- 
tions of Pope and Dryden, and in endeavouring to 
imitate them. Yet it ojieratcd to his disadvantage 
on his return to scIukiI, unjustly creating piejudices 
against his application or JiLs capacity ; wliich emu- 
lation, however, speedily • excited him to overcome. 
Such, indeed, Was Iiis integrity and his manly courage 
that, neither disgusted nor depressed by this unjust 
n^ge, he quickly rose through jj^^ extraordin^ oxer- 
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tions to the top of his class. In his twelfth year, he 
reached the upper school, and here first his extraor- 
dinary memory began to display itself. At the same 
time, lie translated certain portions of Ovid and VirgU 
into English verse, and he composed a dramatic piece 
on the story of Meleager, lie was pafticidarly cele- 
brated, it may be added, for his knowledge of Latin 
prosody. 

t\lien he had reached the age of fifteen, his old 
master was succeeded liy Dr. Sumner, who immedi- 
ately took liim under liis }*atroiiage. Prom this time 
his habits and acquircinents are characterised as fol- 
lows, by the pen of his schoolfellow Sir John Parnell. 

The boyish period of life is not, usually, marked 
by extraordinary anecdote : but small circumstances 
become interesting, when we can trace in them the 
rudiments of talents and virtues subsequently re- 
nounced. He gave eai’ly pr(»ofs of his possessing 
very eminent abilities. His industry was singular, 
and his love of literature w^as the result of disposition, 
not of submission to control. He excelled, principally, 
in his know ledge of the (^Ireek language. His com- 
[losijions were distinguished l)y his pi’ccise application 
of every word agi'eeably to the most strict chxssical 
authority. The choruses of Sophocles he imitated so 
successfully, that his writings seemed to be original 
■Grt'ck compositions ; and he wrote even the cliarac- 
ters of that language with great correctness.* His 
passion for study prevented his joining in those 
amusements, which occupied the time of his school- 

* Tins rcg-.ird for calligraphy, extended however to every lan- 
guage vrithin the wide range of his comprehension, characterised 
the late Professor Person, it is better to pass over in silence, 

than to commend briefl;^ 
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fellows, but it induced no otbfcr singailarity in his 
manners : they were mild, conciliating, and cheerful. 
When I first knew him (adds bis friend) about the 
year 1761, he amused himself with the study of 
botany, and in collecting fossils. In general, the 
same pursuits, which gave employment to his matui’e 
understanding, were the first objects of his early at- 
tention: and in like manner the inflexible decision 
of mind, the enthusiastic love of liljerty, and the uni- 
form spirit of benevolence which characterised his 
youth, w'erc the guiding principle of his inoi’e ad- 
vanced life. 

It may not be without it’s advantage to younger 
readers to Ik; informed, how this illustrious boy, des- 
tined to Ik' a still moi'e Ulustrious man, cmployeil his 
leisure-houi’s. In his fii’st Hamjw vacations, lie ac- 
quired from his mother the rudiments of drawing. 
It) his twelfth year, he gave a remarkable instance of 
the powers of his memory, by w'riting down the whole 
of Shakspeare’s ‘Temi>est’ from his own I’ecollection. 
Beside his voluntary translations from Ovid and 
Virgil, and his ‘ Meleager,’ he learned French ;uid 
arithmetic, and studied Italian during his holidays. 
When in the upj)er school, lie made himself actpiainted 
u'ith the Arabic characters, and attained so much of 
tl)e Hebrew, as enabled him to read .some of the 
Fsalms. His sight l)eing affected by his great ajtpli- 
cation, during the last months of his stay at Harrow, 
he employed the intervals in the study of chess, by 
prat|ifsing tlie giunes of Fliilidor ! 

TJie time now approached, when he wa.s to leave 
school ; and his destination in life became a subject 
of so'icitude with his mother. Some of her fVi(i#d.s 
recommended the profession of the law^ and adw 
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his being initiated into it in a special pleader’s oflBcc : 
but the expense deterred tlie parent ; and the bai'ba- 
rous language, in which the science was clothed, pre- 
judiced the son. Tliese reasons, strengthened by the 
wishes of Dr. Sumner, prevailed in favour of the 
University ; and u|)on Oxford, with some hesitation, 
the choice was at last fixed. In 1764, thei^efore, he 
was removed to University College. 

At Oxford, he experienced in the outset that dis- 
appointment, which all boys elevated by the fame of 
a gi'eat school, and sanguinely anticipating it’s exten- 
sion, are usually doomed to encounter. After a resi- 
dence of a few months, he was elected one of the four 
scholars on the foundation of Sir Simon Bennet. He 
now began to indulge that passion for Oriental litem- 
tnre, which he subsequently carried to so high a de- 
gree ; and, by the help of a native of Aleppo,* he 
aetpired the pronunciation of Arabic. These occu- 
p^dns, with his Greek studies, quickly reconciled 
hi’n to his new situation ; and he reccivetl that coun- 
tenance from his tutors, which facilitated the advan- 
tageous employment of his time. To the study of 
the -Arabic he, next, added tliat of the Persic ; and Iiis 
progTcss in languages was already astonishing. 

After a year’, fearfid of encrojiching too far on the 
slender income of his mother, he accepted the situa- 

* Tliis man, MIr?a by name (who, though no sdiolar, could 
speak and write the vulgar Arabic with fluency) he had dis- 
covered in Londoit, ajid maintained in Oxford at au expense 
which his income could but ill, afford. In severe application, and 
lUghts devoted to stiiily, hii||i^liap8 was not altogether unciiuaJ- 
led 1 hut in this instfuicfi^j^^o mstthuMasia with which he pro- 
secuted his pa^ion far kj^|^dge, he surely surpassed every 
rival" 
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tion of tutor to Viscount Althorpe.* In this capacity 
he spent part of the year at Wimbledon Park, and 
part in London, and was in both places introduced to 
the society and the admiration of the, great. Here, 
too, he fii’st formed an acquaintance with Miss Shipley, 
subsequently Lady Jones : and here, not unambitious 
of fashionable accomplishments, he took the opportu- 
nity of acquiiing the arts of dancing and fencing. 
Lord Spencer’s library ,f likewise, aftbrded him inex- 
haustible entertainment and instnjction ; and in it^ 
in Ids twenty first year, he began his ‘ Commentaries 
on Asiatic Poetry.’ He was elected Fellow' of his 
college, August 7, 176fi. 

In 1767, he attended the Spencer family on a 
journey to Spa: and at the close of the same year 
conceived the resolution, w’hich subsequently fixed him 
to the profession of the bar, from reading Fortescuc’s 
Treatise * De Laudlbm Legum Anglue.' 

In 1768, Miv Sutton, Under Secretary of Stafe^ at 

• Now Earl Spencer — a pupil in political, literary, and moral 
respects worthy of his teacher. Can a higlicr panegyric lie 
pronounced ? To this station he was recommended by that ele- 
gant scholar and correct judge of men and of books. Dr. Shipley, 
subsequently Bishop <if St. Asaph, who knew, him only by liis 
school-compositions, jiurticularly a Greek oration. lie had hiii- 
self, it is said, first attracted the notice of Stephen Poyntz, 
governor to William. Duke of Cumberland and father of the 
Dowager Lady Spencer, in a similar manner, by his ‘ Luctus’ on 
tile death of Queen Caroline, in tiie Oxford collection. At his 
house he first saw Miss Mordaunt (aftenrird Mrff. Shiplev) 
cousin of Mrs. Poyntz, and a descendent of an Eavl of Peter- 
borough. 

• f The literary glory of England. With it’s more ,i|pcient 
portion the world have recently been madf acquainte^y the 
accunte bibliographer, Mr. pibdin, in hi» ‘ B^oth^jp-Spen- 
ceriana.’ 
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the desire of the King of Denmark, induced him to 
undertake the Life of Nadir Sliali from an Eastern 
MS. into French. It was only by much importu- 
nity however, and particularly by suggesting that his 
Danish Majesty might be obliged, to tbe disgrace of 
this country, to cany his manuscript into France, that 
the negotiatoi’ * gained his point. Unwilling to be 
thouglit churlish and morose (says his noble biogi-a- 
})her) and eager for reputation, he undertook the work. 
The task .woidd have been far easiei* to him, if he 
had been directed to finish it in Latin ; for tlu' acqui- 
sition of a French stih' was infinitely more tedious, 
and it was ne<x’ssary to have every chapter corrected 
by a native of F ranee, before it could be offered to the 
discerning eye of the public ; since in every language 
there are certain peculiarities of idiom, and nice shades 
of meaning, which a foreigner can never attain to 
perfection. 

This ‘ most disagreeable task ’ (as he himself pro- 
nounces it) he achieved w'ithin a twelvemonth, though 
it was not published till 1770. He added to it a 
Ihratisc on Oiiental Poetry, composi'd in French, a 
work wliich no other person in England could then 
have produced. 

As his royal employer had jiarticularly desired 
that *• tl\e whole translation might be iierfectly lite- 
ral, and the Oriental images accurately preserved,” 
he had been laid under such severe restraint in his 
version, that he subjoined the Treatise to prove what 

* Mr. Jones advised the offering of it to Major Dow, who 
had already distinguished hiinself by his translation of a Persian 
history ; but that gentleman excused himself, on account of his 
numerous engagements./ ' 

VOL. VI. an 
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he could have done, had he been left to write accord- 
ing to his own discretion. That he received no other 
recompence for this tedious undertaking, than forty 
copies of the work upon large pajier (one of them 
bound with uncommon elegance, for the King him- 
self) beside a dijdoma constituting him jMembei- of 
tlie Royal Society of Co])enhagen, and a stroTjg rc- 
cammendation to the favour of his own Sovereign, 
appears from his IX'dication of the ‘ Speeches of 
Isaeus,’ published nearly ten years aftenvard, in which 
he takes occasion to pronounce Lord Chancellor 
Bathurst his only Iwmefactor ! * 

In the same year, he formed an ac(juaintance with 
Reviezki, afterward Imperial Minister at W arsaw, 
and Embassador at the Court of England with the 
title of Count ; an aceomplished nobleman, strongly 
attached to Oiiental studies, and cajAivated by the 
splendid attainments of Mr. Joiu's. This intimacy 
gave birth to a long and learned correspondetice be- 
tween them, principally in Latin.! 

* 111 justice, however, to his Danisti Majesty it .should lie t)b- 
served, tliat Mr. Jones throutth a noble IViend had intbnncd him, 
'■* he neither wished lor nor valued money, but was anxiou.s only 
tor some honorary mark of his appndmtionf' 

f In the first publislied Letter of Jtiues occur the following 
passages: Pt.nn(tojto aiim vinculo conjunm solcnt il, (jui imhvi 

ntmtlur stiu/iis, qai litrras humaniores coIkhI, qni in iUdem t .v/v.y 
f.i cogiiaiioni/ 's evigilanl. Siudia eadnn sequimur, cadem coli- 
mus d com€ciamn/\ Hoc tamen inter nos interest : yiempe in in 
Uteris Asiatkis es quhm doefisshnns ; ego vero ut in Us doclussirn/ 
nilory contendn, rlaboro. In harum liternnm (more non patiar^ 
utvievineas; ila enim incredibiliilr illis dckctor, nijul ui supra 
possil : e(/uidcm pom Grevcorum jam hide apneroifa delcetahar^ ul 
nihil mihi Pindari carrninihm cUiiitcs^ nihil Anacreonte dukiiis* 
nihil Sapphusy Archilochiy ac SimonidU (lurek il^sydiquhs 
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In tlie ensuing summer ho accompanied Lord Al- 
thorpe, as tutor, to Harrow, where he had an oppor- 
tunity of drawing still closer the ties of intimacy witli 
Dr. Sumner. 

Of his liCtters, written about this period, we subjoin 
(as a specimen of his epistolary composition) that ad- 
dressed to Lady Sjwncer, dated Septomljer 7, 1769, 
which contains an account of his excursion from Ox- 
I'ord to Forest Hill. 

“ 'pie necessary trouble oi' correcting the first 
printed sheets of my History prevented me to-day 
from paying a proper respect to the memory of Shak- 
s})earc, by attending his Jubilee. But I was resolved 
to do all the honour in my power to so great a j)oet; 
and sot out in the morning in company with a i'riend, 
to visit a plaee where Milton spent some part of his 
life, anii'where in JiU probability he composed seve- 
ral of his earliest productions. 

it is a small village, situated on a pleasant hill 
about three miles from Oxford, and called Forest 

jKililiuii <’iil inlidtux a:se videreltir. /it cam poesin Arabicam el 
Pcmican' dcpastairm, dlicb exarescere, 

Again tie says, in 1768, “ i>i cii/m legum )iostrarum el coiime- 
huitnum piciiiort m habere notitinm, perlegas vcliin Smilhi Librum 
de Urpablitd A)ig/oriim, et FortescUei Dialogim dc Laudihus 
Legum AugUcc. Primiim Latine, nec inelrgaufcr, scripsit Thomas 
Smithus, Lt’galus olim nostcr in Gallia sub irgiio TdizabctJuc : 
alter Ubellus cat, de <pio did potest id, quod de flirdo Telebo tiscripsit 
Xenophon, Mjyay {m> », St. Auctor Juit AngUce Cancellarius 
sub 7-ege Ilenrieo Sexto, et ob litrbulerUn tempora cutn abmno mo 
Principe Edmardo in Oalliam ftigii^ nbi, ciim esset summil sciiec- 
tntc, aureoltnn fame Dinlogim coMexuitT He, also, engaged 
largely in a learned correspondence widi H. A. Schultens, Pro- 
fe.8Sor of the Oriental languages at Leyden. 

2b2 
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Hill, because it formerly lay contiguous to a forest 
which has since been cut down. The poet chose this 
place of retirement after his marriage; and he de- 
scribes the beauties of his retreat, in that fine passage" 
of his ^ L’ Allegro : ’ 

Sometime walking, not unseen, 

By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

While the ploughman, near at hand, 

Whistles o’er the furrow’d land ; 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe^ 

And the mower whets his sithe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Wliilst the landscape 'round it measures ; 

Russet lawns and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling Hocks do stray ; 

Mountains, on whose barren breiist 
The labouring clouds do often rest ; 

^ Meadows trim with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 

Towers and battlements it sees, 

Bosom’d high in tufted trees. 

* * * # 

Hard by a cottage-chimney smokes, 

From betwixt two aged oaks, &c, 

It was neither tlie proper season of the year, nor 
tlie time of the day, to hear all the rural sounds, aiul 
see all the objects m(?ntioned in this des(Ti])tion : hut 
by a pleasing concurrence of circumstances we wt ro 
saluit‘d, upon our approach to the Village, with the 
music of the mower and his sithe; we saw the 
ploughman intent upon his labour, and the milkinaid 
returning from h#r country-ijfinploynient. 

As we ascended the hill, the variety of beautitul 
objects, the agreeable stillness and natural simplicity 
4 
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of the whole scene gave us the greatest pleasure. We 
at length reached th<; spot, whence Milton undoubt- 
edly took most of his images. It is on the top of the 
hill, from whiclx there is a most extensive prospect on 
all sides : the distant mountains that seemed to sup- 
port the clouds, the villages and turrets, partly shaded 
with trees of the finest verdure and partly raised 
above the; groves that suiTOunded them, the dark 
plains and meadows of a gi’ayish colour ■where the 
sh('ej) w'ere feeding at large — in short, the view of 
the stieams and rivers convinced us, that there was 
not a single useless or idle word in the above- 
mentioned description, but tiuit it was a most exact 
and liv(?ly ^'presentation of nature. I'hus will this 
fine passage', which has edw'ays been admired for it’s 
tlcgance, re ceive an additional beauty from it’s exact- 
ness. After we had walked, with a kind of poetical 
enthusiasm, over this enchanted ground, we returned 
to the village. 

*’ The poet’s liouse u as close to the church : the 
greaiest part of it has been pulled down, and what 
reinaiiis belongs to an adjacent farm. I am informed, 
that ‘ s('voral papers in Milton’s ow n hand vvere found 
by the gentleman, w'ho was last in ])ossession of the 
estate.’ * The tradition of liis having lived there is 

* Tlieso, however, it appeared upon a subsequent investigation 
(by Mickie, the translator of Camoens, about 17(i9) were either 
letters to Mr. Powell, or short writings concerning his affairs. 
Of the letters, one was froni the Bishop of Oxford, in 1636, to 
thank him for the jjfcsent of a buck and anotJicr, about 1641', 
from the governor of that city (Sir Thomas Glcmham) threaten- 
ing, ‘ if hi: did not thresh out his wheat and bring it to Oxford 
market, to send his troopers to fetch it.’ But no mention what- 
ever of Milton, or of his^ wife, was discovered. It may be added, 
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current among the villagers : one of them showed us 
u ruinous wall, that made part of his chamber ; and I 
was much pleased with another, who had forgotten 
the name of Milton, but recollected him by the title 
of ‘ the Poet.’ 

“ It must not be omitted, tliat the groves near this 
vill.'ige are famous for nightingales, which arc so ele- 
gantly described in the ‘ Penseroso.’ Most of the 
cottage-windows are overgrown with swcetbriars, 
vines, and honeysuckles ; and that Blilton’s habita- 
tion had the same rustic ornament, w'e may conclude 
from Ids description of the laik ‘ l)idding him good 
morrow.’ 

'fluough the svveetbriar, or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine : 

for it is evident, he meant a sort of honeysuckle by 
the ‘ eglantine,’ though the woril is commonly used 
for the sweotbriai’, which he cotdd not mention ttvice 
in the satnc couplet. 

“If (‘ver I pass a month or six weeks at Oxford 
in tlie summer, I shall be inclined to hire .and repaii 
this venerable mansion, and to inakt' a festival liir a 
circle of friends in honour of Milton, the most ])crfc( t 
scholar as wall as the sublimest poet that our coini- 
try ever productal. Stich an honour w ill Ite less s|)lcn- 
did, but more sincere and rtJSpectful, thatt all the pom)i 
.and ceremonv on the banks of the Avon. 

“ I h.ave the honour, ^c." 

About the end of 1769, he again accompanitxl lli^ 
noble impil’s family to the Continent. Up»m his 

tiiat, tlien^ is no autliority for supposing Milton ever to have h-i'* 
A habitation of hi.s own in this village. 
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return, determined to commence a new plan of life, 
with a high spirit of independence and a noble ami )i- 
tion he finally fixed uj)on the profession of the law, and 
was admitted of the Temple, Septeml)er 19, 1770*' 

I have just l)egim (he observes, in a letter dated 
Oxford, June 3, 1771) to contemplate the stately 
edifice of tlie laws of England, 

‘ The gather’d wisdom of a thousand years/ 

if you will' allow me to parody a line of Pope. I do 
not see, why the study of the law is called ‘ dry and 
unpleasant;’ and I very much suspect that it seems 
so to those only, who would think any study un- 
pleasant, w hich retpiired a great appru'ation of the 
mind and exertion of the memory, f have read most 
attentively the first two volumes of Blackstone’s 

* On this subject he writes to Reviezki, Jam itulc () reditu 
meo in Briianniam pennagnil curarinn varieiale sum quasi irre- 
iflus: cirenmstant amici ^ sodales^ ^o]nnqni; hortaninr }d po'dwi 
d Uterns Asiaticas aliquanlisper in exiVum ire jnheam, nt do* 
quadicc ei juris studio 7iavem operam^ id- in fori cancdlis spalkry 
ut lino verho actor CAiusarum ct ambiiionis cullor Jionu V.qindeni 
its hand cegre morem gessi ; ctenim solus per fbrcnscs occupatioves 
ad primus pal rice inca: honorrs aperitur aditus. Minm est, quant 
sim Kott Ecce meadco oralornn! Enint posthac 

litcrec mcce :ro?jTiicaTSfai, et si vclit fortuva ut ad capcssendani rem^ 
publicam aliqnando aggredinry hi 7nihi eids alter Atticus, fu inihi 
comillocitvi omnium^ lu , lihi. arcanor'um parllceps, Xoli Imnen 
pularc me oinninb mansueiioresUteras negllgere: poemata qiuedam^ 
pa trio sermone script a ^ in lucem propediem edere stafui ; trager-- 
diam-y ‘ SoUmard diclnmy in (heatrum tunc addiicaniy cum his- 
triones inveneru diguhs qid earn agant ; prtrlvred porma epicum 
ingeniis argumcnh [evi ^ Britanneis' nomen) coniexere insiifui ; 
sed illud sane ebuuine dijjcram donee mihi otii quiddawy cinn aliqud 
digni/ate jnnetumy cuncedatur. Inteycd bcllissimos lego po'clas 
Persicos ; habeo codicum mamiscriptorum lantnm ropimuy partim 
me co'e^npfnmy partim niihi cmvnodatam ; inter eoSy complure.\' 
sunt hhioriciy philosophic etpmtcv magni apitd Persas nominisP 
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Commentaries, and the two others will require much 
less attention. I am much pleased with the care he 
takes to (piote his authorities in the margin, which 
not only give a sanction to w'hat he asserts, hut point 
out tlie sources to which the student may apply for 
more diffusive knowledge.” 

While he was a student at law, lie wi’otc what he 
himself calls ‘ a little Philippic against an obscure 
coxcomb.’ This was a French letter to one Anquotil 
du Perron, who had jmblished a ‘ lafe of Zoroaster’ 
with some suppos(;d works of that philoso[>her, to 
which he prefixed an idle account of bis traiils in 
India and elsewhere, Avhile collecting information 
upon his subject. Oxford was one of the jdaces, 
which he visited for this purpose ; and lu' repaid the 
civilities of his academical hosts by some illiberal and 
ungrati.'ful reflexions, for which ho was severely 
chastised by Mr. .Jones. 

In 1772, he publishedjiis small volume of ‘ Poems,’ 
consisting chiefly of translations from the Asiatic 
languages, together w ith tw o Essays ; one ‘ on the 
Arts commonly called Imitative,’ and the otlu'r ‘ on 
the Poetry of the Eastern nations.* On the thirtieth 
of April, in the same year, he was elected a Ft'llow 
of the Iloyal Society ; and, in 177.3, Im took the 
degree of M. A. 

In the same year, ap[)eared his Englisli transla- 
tion of the ‘ Lite of Nadir Shah;’ in the preface to 
which he laments w'ith cijual clearness, strength, and 
dignity that “ the jirofession of literature, by tar 
the most laborious of any, leads to no real bmielit or 
true glory whatsoever. Poidry, science, letters (he 

* Ttioy were republished, in 1773, witli the addition of some 
very elegant Latin Poems. 
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adds) when they are not made the sole business of 
life, may 'become it’s omanaint in prosperity, and it’s 
most pleasing consolation in a change of fortune: 
but if a man addicts himself entirely t(j learning, 
and ho{)es by that either to raise a family or to ac- 
quire — what so many wish for, and so few ever at- 
tain — an honourable retirement in his declining age, 
he will find, when it is too late, that he has mistaken 
his path ; that other labours, other studies, ne- 
cessary ; and that, unh'ss h(' can assert his owm inde- 
peiuh'nce in active life, it will avail him little to be 
favomed by the learned, esteemed by the eminent, 
or flattered even by kings.” The volume was ac- 
companied by an Inti'oduction. and an A])pendix; 
the former giving a dt'serijition of Asia after the old 
geographers, and a short abstract of Persian History 
(both comprising the (|uintessonce of numerous vo- 
hnnes, scarcely at atjy price or by any industry to be 
procured) and the latter containing a critical Essay 
(m the Asiatic poetry, and the history of the Persian 
language. 

'I'he year following, he piddished his ‘ Comment- 
aries on 7\.siatic Poetry,’ whi('h he had begun in 171)6, 
and finisJied in 1769, when he was only in his twenty 
third year ! This work was received witli great aj)- 
plause by the Oriental scholars of Europe in general, 
as well as by the learned of his own country. 

In .lanuar}', 1774, he was called to the bar: and 
having remarked, that the law w^as a science, which 
would admit of no participation with the Eastern 
Muses, he for some years renounced them with the 
most virtuous and detennined inflexibility.*' 

* Subjoined are the valedictory Iambics, attached to his 
‘ Limon,’ in wliich like Blackstone he bade ‘ farewell to his 
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During the Encoenia at this time celebrated he com- 
posed a speech, partly in avowed imitation of the 
celebrated i)aiiegyric of Isocrates, with an intention 
(which, however, he did not execute) of delivering it 
in the Theatre. It was publislied ten years after- 
ward, in an appendix to the second edition of his 
* Inquiry into the legal Mode of suppressing Riots,’ 
and exhibits a striking memorial of independent prin- 


darling Muse/ The wish, with which they conclude, wo now 
know to have been proplictic. 

Cmnrrnaj Uanda Cidhix Ligcufj 
Virtniis Alirix^ Mater Eloqiientuv : 
hinqxtenda alnmno rst laurm ct chelys tuo ! 

At^ O Dearum dulcium dnldssima^ 

Sen Hunda mavis sive Piiho dicier^ 

A ie rcceplus in tud viram fide : 

Mi/ii sity oro, non imdilU toga^ 

See iudiserta lingua ^ nee iurpismanus! 


IMITATED. 


‘ Muse, thou who bidd’st young (icnius sweep the shell 
And givest tliy (laughter Elo(iuence her spell, 

Ciuardian and Nurse of Vb’rtue. fare thee well. 


1 


No more those sniilos thy pupil, must inspire : 

Sad he resigns the laurel, and the lyre! 

But O, of goddesses thou loveliest one, 

Pensuasion — wouhCst thou by that name be known— 
Once thine profess'd in all sincerity, 

Ne’er he I shameless renegade from thee : 

Still o’er my pleadings shed thine inHuence bland. 

Still guard this tongue from guile, from guilt this hand!" 


1\ W. 


In November ITTi, he writes to (r. S. Michatdis, Qn(d 
quecri.^^ scrihne Musas Asialmts et puliliores Uterus dcsernerim^ 
nilill scito esse veriusy nec per %:iginti auiios quidquani de his 
rehns ant scriham nut meditahor. Tfjlus in faro suriiy d in jnri> 
twsfei slndio iXu^^k T?(a lamni openu l^qnc ipsnnty vir 

opii.Hc atquc humunissimCj jdurimi semper faciamP 
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ci])les and well-cultiratcd al)ilitios; vindicatin'^ learn- 
inj^ from the inalevolent aspcmon of being iniinous 
to manly spirit, unfavouralJe to freedom, and intro- 
ductive to slavish obscHpiionsness. Part of it is 
quoted with deserved apjdause, in the notes to his 
Spital Sermon, by Dr. Parr: who likewise, in a 
letter to the all-accomplished author, chanu terises 
the ‘ Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry’ as full of 
just and curious observations ; equally free from in- 
discriminate a[)probation, licentious censure, and ex- 
cessive refinemumt; ami displayin/»‘ in the purity, ease, 
and elegance of the stile an accurate and most per- 
fect knowledge of the I.atin tongue. The animation 
of his language, indeed, j>rovcs how jiear to his 
heart were.the love of liberty, an enthusiastic vene- 
ration for his Ihiiversity, and the memory of learned 
men who had devoted their tah'iits and labours to the 
cause of religion, science, and freedom. 

Well may we conceive and participate the delight 
of his fond parent, who with his sister now resided 
al Oxford, in* contemplating his rising reputation. 
She had found her maternal anxiety repaid in a dc- 
gret' ecjual to her most sanguine exjMXtations, and 
he r Jitfeetion rev\ arde(! by a full measure of filial gi’a- 
titude. J'ho jnogress of the virtues is not always 
in proportion to literary im[)rovement : tor learning, 
which ought to meliorate the allections and strengthen 
the principles of duty, has occasionally Ixxn knowm to 
distort the mind by pride, and to engender arrogance. 
But, in this instance, every moral principle was pro- 
moted and invigorated by his literary attainm(*)its. 
His filial duty is §t^ngly characterised by the testi- 
)))ony of Profess|^^:,Bjornshal, who visited Oxford 
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wliilc Mr. Jones resided there, and concludes with 
expressing the pleasure he feels in dwelling upon 
a character, that does such high honour to human 
nature.” 

IVtv though thus abundantly sensible of the ne- 
cessity of devoting liiinself exclusively to his legal 
studies, lie declined practice. That with such an 
enthusiastic fondness for Oriental literatim^, which 
he had cultivated with equal ardor and success, he 
coidd evince so much perseverance in forsaking his 
fiivourite })ursuit, affords an example oi tlie sacrifice 
of inclination to duty, of too great importance to be 
{lassed witliout })articular observation. 

About this p(Tiod liOrd Teiginnouth inserts the 
‘ Andrometer,’ or Scale of human atlaiuments and 
enjoyment, which (as he observes) thoiigli a mere 
sketcli n(*vcr intended for pnldicalion, affords a strik- 
ing .spe(‘imen of the extent of it’s author’s views in 
the acijuisition of intellectual excelhmce. The preli- 
minary remarks of the illustrious biographer art' so 
esst'utial to tlie right urulerstanding^ of the scheme, 
that I shall insert tliem without vai'iation. 

lie assumes sevt'nty yt'ars, as the limit of ex- 
ertion or enjoyment; and with a view of progrt'ssive 
improvement, each year is ajipropriated to a particular 
study or occupation. The arrangement of w liat w as 
to ])v learned or practised, during this jieriod, admits 
of a four-folc' division: the first, comprising thirty 
years, is assigned to the aeipiisition of know ledgi', as 
pre[)aratory to active oec'upation ; the second, of 
twenty years, is dedicated principally to juiblic and 
professional ('inployment ; of tlie third, which con- 
tains ten years, the fijvst five arc allotted to literary 
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and scientific comjwjsition, and the remainder to the 
continuation of former j)ursuits ; the last ten, consti- 
tuting^the fourth division (which begins witli the 
sixty first year) arc devoted to the enjoyment of the 
fruits of his labours, and the conclusion of the whole 
is specified to be “ a preparation for eternity.” 

We are not hence, however, to conclude that this 
preparation was to be defeired until seventy : it is 
rathci' to be considered as the object, to Av hich he 
was perpetually to look during the whole course of 
his life, and which was exclusively to engross the 
attention of his latter years. He was too well con- 
vinced of the precarious tenure of human existence, 
to allow himself to rest the momentous concern of 
his eternal welfare on the fallacious expectation of a 
prc^tracteil existence : he knew, moreover, too well 
the power of halut to admit a supposition, that it 
could be effectually resisted or changed at the close 
of life. Neither arc we to sujipose that ‘ Moral and 
Religious I.essons,’ which constitute the occupation 
of the eighth year, are from that period to be dis- 
continued, although they are not afterward men- 
tione<i : his nu.*aiiing probably was, that th<>y should 
b(; s<'riously and regularly inculcated at an age ndjon 
th(' intelk'ctual faculties had acquired strength and 
expansion by preceding exeia-ises. That the order of 
arrangement in the ‘ Androimfer’ could never be 
strictly adhered to in the application of our time, and 
the cultivation of our talents, is evident; but to those, 
who from their situation are enabled to avail them- 
selves of the suggestions which it furnishes, it will 
supply useful hints for improvement, and serve as a 
standard of compaiison for their progress. With 
respect to Mr. Jongs himself, if his own acquisitions 
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in his thirtieth year (when he constructed the * An- 
droineter’) l)c conij)ared with it, they will be found 
to rise to a higher dt'gree in tlie scale.” 




O'! 

Hill 

II 

II 


70 — Preparation for eternity. 

r 

^ IVrfcction of earthly happiru^ss. 

65 — CoivscuMisness ot‘ a virtuous life. 

— Universal respect. 

— An amiable family. 

— A glorious retirement. 

— I'ruits of his labours enjoyed, 

60 r 

< Continuation of former pursuits. 

I 

55 — Mathematical works. 

— Poli(ical works. 

— Plii!(>>oph!cal works. 

— Oratorical ^vorks. 

— Historical works. 
rA) — \ irtue as a citi/.en. 

— iMrnuics.s as a patriot. 

— V igilance as a magistrate. 

— Education of his diildren. 

— (jovernment of his family, 

to — Pine arts patronisetl. 

— laiws enacted and supported. 

— l\nliamcntary affiiirs. 

— Science improved. 

— Comjmsitions pubiishc‘d. 
to — The virtuous assisted. 

— The learned protected* 

— National rights defended. 

Eloquence perfect. 

~ Civil knowledge mature. 
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— Exertions in state and parliament. 

— Orations published. 

— Philosophy resumed at leisure. 

— Habits of eloquence improved. 

— Private and social virtues. 

— Public life. 

— T^aw and eloquence. 

— Historical studies continued. 

— 8tate-affairs. 

— Speeches at the bar, or in parliament. 

— Travel and conversation. 

— Ancient orators studied. 

— Declamations continued. 

— Compositions in his own language. 

— Philosophy and politics. 

— lllictorical exercises. 

— Logic and niatlv’matics, 

— - Hist (Wy and law. 

— Klietoric and declamation. 

— Compo^itinr.s in verse and prose. 

— Translatioiis. 

— French and Italian. 

— (ireek. 

— Latiii. 

9 

. — History of liis own country. 

— Dancing. nm>ic, drawing, exer<‘ises. 

— Natural liistorv and experiments. 

— Moral and religious lessons. 

— Memoiy exercised. 

— (rrammar of his own language. 

— Heading mid repeating. 

— ldea.s retained in the inenif»rv. 

— l.etters ard spelling. 

— Speaking and prommeiation. 

— Ideas rcceiveil through the senses. 


0, lie wns appointetl, by lionl Chancellor 
a ( louiBiissioiK'r of Bankrupts. 
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In 1777, the circumstance most deserving of 
record is a letter addi’essed to Lord Althor|)e, in 
whicli with the keenest asperity of virtuous indigna- 
tion lie inveighs against the profligacy of sentiment 
expressed in a note of Diderot’s* to Mr. Wilkes, as 
at once base, foolish, and brutal. His mind, indeed, 
was never tainted with vice, nor was the morality of 
his conduct ever impeached. He valued the jilea- 
sures of society, and enjoyed them as long as they 
were innocent ; whUe he detested the jirlnciples and 
practice of the debauchee and sensualist, and like 
his favourite Hafez could amuse his leisure-hours 
n ith poetical compositions in praise of love or beauty, 
without sacrificing his health, his time, or his virtue. 

In 1778, he published a ‘ Tran.slation of the 
Speeches of Isaeus in Causes concerning the Law of 
Succession to Property at Athens,’ with a jirefatory 
discourse, notes critical and historical, and a com- 
mentary. This valuable volume, in which the talents 
of the scholar, the <;rific, and tlie lawyer comliinc to 
elucidate a very impoi taut part of jurisprudence, 

* 'ITiere were moments however, adds Lord 'reignmoutli, in 
which this iirofesscd friend ami admirer of t'oltaire, notwith- 
standing Ills avowed im|)iety, seems to liave been compelled by 
the force of triitli to pay homage to the New Te.stameiit. An 
acfjuaiiitance found him one «luy' explaining a chapter of it ^ 
his daughter, with all the apparent seriousness and energy of ‘a 
believer. On expressing bis surprise, Diderot replied, “I un- 
derstand your leaning ; but, after all, where is it possible to 
find better lessons for her instruction;''’ The devils believe, anil 
tremble. It is even said, that previously to his deulb, he de- 
clared an intention of publicly recanting bis err.irs; but the 
barbarity of Jiis philosophic friends, with the view of stifling or 
of suppres.sing the mischievousness of sucli an illustrious repent- 
ance, removed him secrc^tly into the country for change of air (as 
the^ pretended) and never left him until he expired, in July 17Si- 
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inay be recommended to universal attention. “ There 
is indeed (as he remarks) no branch of learning, from 
whicli a student of tlie law may ret'eive a more 
rational pleasure, or which seems more likely to pre- 
vent his being disgxistcd with the dry t‘lcments of a 
very complicated science, than tlu; histoiy of the 
rules and ordinances by which nations, eminent for 
wisdom and illustrious in arts, have regulated tlieir 
civil polity. Nor is this the only fruit, that he may 
expect to reap from a general kno^\ ledge of foreign 
laws, both ancient and modem : for whilst he in- 
dulges the libei’al curiosity of a scholar in examining 
the customs and institutions of men, n hose works 
have yielded him the highest delight and whose ac- 
tions have raised his admiration, he will feel the satis- 
faction of a patiiot in observing the preference due 
in most instances to the laws of his owm country 
aliovc those of all other states ; or, if his just prospeets 
in life give him hope.s of becoming a legislator, he 
may collect many useful hints for the improvement 
even of that fabric, which his ancestors have erected 
with inhnite exertions of virtue ami genius, but which 
like all human systems will ever advance nearer to 
perfiction, and ever tall short of it.'’ 

Lest it should lx> suspected, how-ever, that these 
classical disquisitions are calculated to intercept the 
respect due to the move profitable instructions of the 
special pleader, or the quaint wisdom of the old re- 
porters, the following j)assag’e from his commentarpr 
on the work in question is inserted to prove the con- 
trary : “ I am fully sensible that deep researches 
into the legal atitiquities of Greece and Rome arc of 
greater use to scholans and contemplative persons, 
than to lawyers and men of business ; that Bractdn 

A'OI.. vx. 3 c 
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and Lyttelton, Coke and RoUe, are the proper objects 
of our study ; and that if a client were to ask his 
counsel, ‘ w'hether he had an estate for life or in tail?’ 
he would receive little satisfaction from being told 
that, ‘ whatever estate he had, he might devise it 
by the law of Solon, provided the devisee took his 
daughter in maiTiage.’ But the ablest advocates, and 
the wisest judges, have frequently embellished their 
arguments with learned allusions to ancient cases : and 
sucli allusions, it must be allowed, are often useful, 
and alw'ays ornamental, and when they are introduced 
without pedantry, never fail to please.” 

In this year, likewise, he solicited a Judgeship in 
India, as a}){)ears from the following letter to Lord 
Althorpe, dated October 13, 1778 : — “ The disaji- 
pointment to w hich you allude, apd concennng which 
you say so many friendly things to me, is not yet 
certain. My competitor is not yet nominated ; many 
doubt, W'hether he will he ; I think he w'Ul not, un- 
less the Chancellor should jn’css it strongly. It is 
still the opinion and wdsh of the bar, that 1 should Ik? 
the man. I believe the minister hardly knows his 
own mind. I cannot legally he appointed till .la- 
nuary, or next month at soonest, because I am not a 
barrister of five years standing till that time: now 
many believe that they keep the place open for me, 
till 1 am quabfied. I certainly wish to have it, be- 
cause I wi‘ h to have 20,000/. in iny pocket l)efovc I 
am eight and thirty years old: and then I might 
contiibute in some degree towai'd the service of my 
country in parliament, as well as at the bar, w ithout 
selling ray lilKJrty to a [)atron, .as too many of my 
profession are not asliamcd of doing ; and I might Ik? 
a sjieaker in the House of Commons, in the full vi 
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i^oiir and maturity of my a/^ : whereas in the slow 
career of Westminster Hall, 1 should not perhaps, 
even with the l)est success, acquire the same inde- 
pend(;nt station till the age at which Cicero was 
killed. Ilut he assured, my dear Lord, that if the 
minister Ik: oflfended at the stile in which I have 
spoken, do speak, and will speak of public affairs, and 
on that account should refuse to give me the Judge- 
ship, 1 shall not he at all mortified ; having already 
a very decent competence, without a debt or a care 
of any kind.” 

An interesting era in bis life was formed by the year 
1780 ; in which his occupations were diversified, his 
prospects extended, and his hopes invigorated. His 
views were now more particularly directed to the va- 
cant seat on the bench at Fort-WiUiam in Bengal. 
In this state of suspense (observes Lord Teign- 
.ri(!uth), the political events of the times received a 
uiore than ordinary share of his attention : he did not, 
how ever, enrol himself with any party ; but looking 
up to the constitution and the liberty of his country, 
as the objects of his political adoration, he cultivated 
an ext('nsive acquaintance with men of all partic.s, 
and of the first rank and talents, without any sacri- 
fice of principle or opinion. No man had ever more 
right to apply to himself the character of 

* Null! US addictu* jurare in verba maghtri.' 

With, respect to the American war, he early adopted 
sentiments upon it unfavourable to the justice of the 
British cause ; and this opinion, once formed, would 
naturally acquire streng-th from the protraction of the 
contest, which he lamented with the feelings of a ti’ue 
patriot and fnend to humanity. During the course* 
^ 2c2 
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of the same year, likewise, he aspired to I’epvesent the 
University of Oxford, hut was unsuccessful.* 

Of this contest, in whi<;h he had to oppose the very 
powerful interest of Sir William Dolben and the libe- 
ral adhesion of that University to those whom they 
have once chosen for their representatives, the issue 
cannot be regarded fus ultimately unfavourable pei*- 
haps to Mr. Jones himself; and it certainly was ol 
infinite benefit to many millions of his feUow-crefitures, 
by leaving him at liberty for the Indian Judgeship, 
which he shortly afterward attained, and which for 
the honour of I’eprescnting Oxford in parliament he 
would assuredly have relinquished. 

Part of it’s autumn he spent at Paris, whither lie 
had likewise made a sliort excursion in the preceding 
summer. Before it’s conclusion he lost bis mother, 
in his own filial language ‘ the Ix'st of women.’ 

The ensuing winter he devoted to the finishing ot 
a work which he puldished under the title of ‘ the 
IMoallakat, or Seven Araliian Poems whicli were sus- 
pended on the Temple at Mecca, witli a 'ri’anslation 
anti Arguments.f The result of his professional 

Ho published about the same time, a small pamphlet en- 
titled ‘An Inquiry into the legal Method of suppressing I’iuts, 
with a constitutional Plan of future Defeuee.’ To it’s secoml 
and subsequent editions, beside the Oxford Oration above-men- 
tioned, was attached ‘ a Speech on the Nomination of ('aiulidntis 
to represent the County of Middlesex, Sept. 9, 17W;' whklt 
however, .as tlierc was no debate upon tlie occasion, was never 
delivered. But it may be ranked among the mosi judicious ami 
spirited of his political effusions, and discovers his ardent anxiety 
to promote the good of his country. 

t He also consigned to the care of his brother-in-law, the 
Dean of St. Asaph, a little tract in manuscript entitled ‘ '1 la- 
.Principles of Govermnent, in a Dialogue between a Scholar ami 
a Peasant,’ for the subsequent publication of which the very re- 
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studios, during the same period, was ^ An Essay on 
the Law of Bailments.’ 

Of his professional writings it has been justly re- 
marked that, though small in bulk, they are pregnant 
with sense and spirit. The learning of Lord (^oke 
eoidd not have produced sounder law ; nor could more 
elegant and copious illustration have flowed from the 
pen of Cicero. With reterence to this ingenious and 
rational Essay, in particular, the eloquent historian of 
the ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’ has said, 

It’s author is perhaps the only law-yer, who is at 
once acquainted with tlie Year-Books of Westminster, 
the Commentaries of ITlpian, the Attic Pleadings 
of IscXMis, and the Sentences of Persian and Arabian 
Cadhis." 

In 1782 he was elected, witliout solicitation, a 
member of the socic’ty for Constitutional Information. 

» ereiul editor incurred a prosecution, at the Shrewsbury assizes 
August for a libel ! Of this tract, said Mr. Erskine in his 

defence ol’ it, every sentence (if tlie interpretation of words is 
to he settled, not according to fiuicy, hut by the conirnon rules 
of language) is to be found in the brightest pages of English lite- 
rature, and in the most sacred volumes of luiglish laws/’ The 
Treasur}' (tliough vehemently pressed) det'Iiiiing to prosecute, 
an obst:ur(' individual brought the matter forward ; wlien the 
jury gave in their verdiet ‘(Juilty of publishing only,’ vvliich 
iMr. Erskine insisted, in op])ositiou to Mr. .Tustice Buller, should 
be litnalh/ recorded. Ami though a new trial was refused by 
l^arl Mansfield, the defendant was finally and (‘ompletely dis- 
charged tVoni the prosecution by his eloquent advocate’s motion 
in arrest of judgement; tlic court unanimously declaring, that 
‘ no libel was stated on the record.’ 

The right of juries, however, to give a verdict as well on the 
libellous tendency of the thing published, as ou the fact of the 
publication, is now unequivocally established by un act of par- 
liament pa-^cd in 1792, and well known by the name of ‘ Mr. 
Fox’s Libel Bill/ 
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From portions of two letters addressed upon this oc- 
casion to it’s Secretary, the reader will abundantly 
infer his political creed. 

Speaking of the English constitution, he says : ‘ A 
form of government, so apparently conducive to the 
true hap[)iness of the community, must be admired as 
soon as it is understood ; and, if reason and virtue 
have any influence in human breasts, ought to be 
preserved by any exertion, and at any hazard, (’are 
must now be taken lest, by reducing the regal power 
to it’s just level, Ave raise the aristocratical to a dan- 
gerous height ; since it is from the people, that w(' 
can deduce the obligation of our laws and the aiitJio- 
rity of magistrates. 

‘ On the i)eople depend the Avelfare, the security, 
and the pernmnence of every legal government: in 
the people must reside all substantial power ; and to 
the people must all those, in A\'hose ability and know - 
ledge we sometimes wisely, ol'ten imprudently con- 
fide, be always accountable for the due exercise of 
that power with which they are for a time entrusted. 

‘ If the properties of all good gAn ennnent be con- 
sidered as duly distributed in the dilforent j)arts of 
our limited republic, goodness ought to be the dis- 
tinguished attribute of the crowoi, wisdom of the aris- 
tocracy, but power and fortitude of the people.’ 

In the second letter, written for the express purpose 
of confuting soipe dangerous doctrine contained tn 
Fielding’s Works, concerning the variableness ol’ the 
constitution of England, he observes; ‘ Now^ of all words 
easy to be comprehended the easiest, in my humble 
o[)inion, is the Avord ‘ Constitution.’ It is the great 
system of public, in contradiction to private and cri- 
timial laAv; and comprises all those articles, Avhich 
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Blackstone an-angcs in his first volume under the 
‘ Rights of Persons,’ and of which he gives a perspi- 
cuous analysis. Whatever then relates to the rights 
of persons — either absolute rights, or the enjoyment 
of liberty, security, and property ; or relative, that is, 
in the public relations of magistrates and people — 
makes a part of that majestic whole, which we properly 
call ‘ the Constitution.’ Of those magistrates some 
are subordinate, and some siiprcmc ; as the legisla- 
tive, or Parliament, which ought to consist of dele- 
gates from every indei)endent voice in the nation ; and 
the executive, or King, whose legal rights for the 
general good are called ‘ Prerogative.’ The People 
are the aggregate body, or the community, and are 
in an ecclesiastical, civil, military, or maritime state. 

‘ The constitutional or public law is partly unwrit- 
ten, and grounded upon immemoi’iai usage, and partly 
written, or enacted by the legislative power. But the 
unwritten, or Common, Law contains tlie true spirit of 
o\ir constitution. The written has often, most unjus- 
tifiably, altered the foi’m of it. 'J’he (’ommon Law 
is the collected wisdom of many centuries, having 
been used and ajiproved by successive generations ; 
but the statutes fixujuently contain the Avhims of a 
few leading men, and sometimes of the mere indivi- 
duals employed to draw them. Lastly, the unwrit- 
ten law is eminently fa. ourable, aiul the written gene- 
rally hostile, to the absolute rights of persons. 

‘ But though this inestimable law be called ‘ un- 
written,’ yet the onlj’ evidence of it is in writing pre- 
served in the Public Records, judicial, official, and 
parliamentary, and explained in works of' acknow'- 
ledgcd authority. Positive acts of the legislature 
ptay, indeed, change the form of the constitutioh r 
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but as, in the system of private law, the nanwvness 
or i^goui’ of our forensic rules may be enlarged or 
softened by the interposition of parliament (for our 
courts of equity are wholly of a different nature) so 
all legislative {)rovisions, which oppose the spirit of 
the constitution, may be coiTccted agreeably to that 
very spirit by the people or nation at lai’ge, who form 
as it were the high court of aj)peal in cases of con- 
stitutional e(juity ; and their sense must he collected 
from tlie petitions which they present, cxpresse<l Avith 
moderation and n'spect, yet with all the firmness 
M'hich tlu'ir cause j'ustifics, and all the dignity Avhich 
truly becomes tliem.’ 

In the summer of this year he again visited France, 
with an intention of j)roceedij)g thence to .\inei'ica 
on a professional business : but, this plan being given 
up, he returned to England through Normandy anil 
IloUand. 

In his journey through life, says Lord Teigumuuth, 
Mr. Jones seldom overlooked the opportunities (»f 
gathering the flowers which i hance presented, or ol' 
displaying for the entertainment of his friends the 
store which he had collected. A variety of poetical 
compositions was j)roduced by him during his circuits, 
to enliven the intervals of legal labour.* 


* Of these a few have been preserved. The following ele- 
gant song, the offspring of innocent gayety, written when he wa>> 
a very young man during one of his first circuits, for the ex- 
press purpose of being sung at a kind of champCirc which the 
barristers held on the hank^s of the Wye, is inserted for the 
amusement of the youthful reader. 

Fair Tivy, how sweet are thy waves gently flowing, 

Thy wild oaken woods, and green eglantine bowsers ; 
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In the bcginniiijj of 1783, he publislied his ‘ Trans- 
lation of the Seven Araliian Poems ; ’ u work (he re- 


Tby banks with the blusli-rose and ainaraiitli glowing, 
Wliile triendship and mirth claim these labourless hours ! 
Yet weak is our vaunt, while something we want, 

More swTet tlian the pleasure which prospects can give; 
Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissful to live. 

“ How sweet is tlic odour of jasmine and roses, 

That Zephyr around us so lavishly flings 
Perhaps for Pleanpant fre.sh perfume he composes, 

Or tidings from Bronwitli f auspiciously brings; 

Yet weak is our vaunt, while something we want, 

More sweet than the pleasure wliich odours can give ; 
Come, smile, damsels of C’ardigan, 

Love can alone make it bli.ssful to live. 

I low sweet w^as the strain that enliven’d the spirit, 
And cheer’d us wath numbers so frolic and free i 
’fhe poet is absent ; be ju.st to hi.s merit, 

Ah ! may he in love be more happy than we: 
i'or weak is our vaunt, while something we want. 

More sweet than the pleasure the Muses can give; 
Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blis.sful to live. 

I low gay ’s the circle of friends round a table. 

Where stately Kilgarran J oVrhaags the browai dale ; 
Where none arc unwilling, and few are unable, 

To sing a wild song or repeat a wild tale! 

Vet weak is our vaunt, while sojnelhing w'c want, 

More sweet than the pleasure thatjneficis/np can give: 
Come, smile, ilamsels of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissful to live. 


* The sv at of W. Brigstocke, Esq, 
t The seat of Thomas Lloyd, Esq. 

X A ruin of a castle on the banks of the Tivy* 
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marks) which “ exhibits an exact picture of the vir- 
tues and vices of the Arabs in that age, their wisdom 
and their folly ; and shows what may be constantly 
expected from men of open hearts and boiling pas- 
sions, with no law to control and little religion to 
restrain them.” 

The period was now arrived, when Mr. Jones had the 
happiness to gain the accomplishment of his most anxi- 
ous wishes. In MarcJi 1783, during the administra- 

No longer then pore over dark gotliic pages, 

To cull a rude gibberish tVom JStatliam or Brooke ; 

Leave car-books and parchment.-; to gi*av-l)earded sages, 

Be nature, and love, and fair woman our book I 
For weak is our vaunt, while something we want, 

More sweet than the pleasure tliat irarni/iir can give ; 

Come, smiitN damst'l.s ol‘ Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissl’ul to live. 

Admit that our lahoiirs were crown’d with full meaMin.*, 
And gold were the fruit of rhetorical lluwers ; 

That India supplied us with long-hoarded treasure*, 

That Dyrievor,^ Slebech,t and Coedsmor \ w ere ours : 

Yet weak is our vaunt, while something we want, 

More sweet than the pleaMire that rir/u.\^ can give ; 

Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissful to live. 

** Or say that prefening fair Thames to lair Tivy, 

We gain’d the bright enuine robes [lurple and red, 

* And peep’d through long perukes, like owlets through ivy; 

Or say that bright coronets blazed on our head : 

Yet weak Is our vaunt, while something wx* want. 

More sweet cht.n the plca.smx* that honmirs can give ; 

Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissful to live/’ 

* Scat of Lord DyriovorK near Landilo, in Carmarthen. 

+ Seat of Philips, Esq. near Haveiford-West. 

X Seat of Thomas Lloyd, Esq. near Ciurdigan., 
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tion of Lord Shelburne, he was appointed a Judge of 
tlie Supreme Court of Judicature at FortAVilliam, 
Bengal. On this occasion, the honour of knight- 
liood was conferred upon him; and, in the April 
following, he married Anna Maria Shi})ley, the eldest 
daughter of the Bishop of St. Asaph. In the same 
month he left his native country, to whicli he 
was never to return! On his voyage to India, lie 
sketched out a plan of studies and jiroductions (re- 
corded by T^ord "reigmmouth) which must aj)pear 
extravagant even for his stupendous talents and in- 
dustry.*]* 

tills long-coveted office, he was indebted to the friend- 
ship of Lord Aslibnrton. By Lord Bathurst's resignation of the 
seals, liis li<)])OS of success in this particular had l)ecn consider- 
ably diminished; more es])ecially, as hi^ political conduct had not 
been of a character likely to conciliate ministerial patronoge. At 
last however, to adopt the words of Gibbon, the superiority of 
his preteusions as ‘ a lawyer, a scholar, and a man of gem’ us’ 
were acr nowledged ; and the seat in (piestion, wbicli had been 
l:epl vacant for several years, received immortal honour from the 
appointment of Sir William Jones. 

f This is beautifully introduced, in the Introduction to his 
first Discourse on ‘ the Institution of the Asiatic Soci< ly,’ as 
follow s ; VMien 1 w as at seu last August on my voyage to this 
country, which I luid long atid ardently desired to visit, I found 
one ev eniug, on inspecting tJie observations of the day, that India 
lay before us and Persia on our left, wdiilst a breeze from Arabia 
blew' lu arly on our stern. A situation so pleasing in itself, and 
to m(\ so new', could not fail to awaken a train of reflexions in a 
mind, whicli had early been accustomed to contemplate with 
delight the eventful histories and agreeable fictions of this eastevu 
world. It gave nu' inexpressible pleasure to And myself in tlie 
midst of a noble amphitheatre, almost encircled by the vast re- 
gions of Asia, w'ldcJi has Over been esteemed the nur^e of s( ience, 
the inventress of vlelightful and useful arts, the scone of glorious 
actions, fTtile in the productions of human genius, abounding in 
natural wonders, and infinitely divcisiried in the forms of leligioii 
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He landed at Calcutta in September 1783, where 
his fame had preceded him, and was received with 
general satisfaction. Finding, however, that the field 
of scientific research in India was too extensive for 
any individual, he immediately devised the plan of 
the Asiatic Literary Institution, which met for the 
first time in January, 1784. 

In the capacity of President, he delivered, between 
the years 1784 and 1794, inclusively, eleven Anni- 
versary Discourses ; of which the first may he re- 
garded as preliminary, and the second as general. In 
the former he had merely opened a distant prospect of 
the vast career upon which they were about to enter : 
the latter contains a slight hut masterly sketch of the 
various discoveries in history, science, and art, w liich 
might justly he exjiected froni their intended re- 
searches. The seven following, from the third to the 
ninth inclusive, are appropriated to thi- solution of an 
important problem ; whether the five nations (viz. the 
Indians, Arabs, Tartars, Persians, and ( Jiint'se) wdio 
have divided among themselves, as a kind of inherit- 
ance, the vast continent of Asia, had a (;onunon ori- 
gin or not; and w'hether, if they had, that origin was 
or was not that whi(;h is genendly ascribed to them. 
To each of these nations a distinct essay is all(»ttcd, 
for thepurpo.se of a-scertaining who they were, Avlience 
and when they came, and where they are now settled. 
The genera' media, through which this extensive in- 
vestigation is pursued, are — 1. Their languiiges and 
letters ; 2. Their philosophy ; 3. 'Phe fictual remains 
of their old sculpture and architecture ; and, 4. The 

*• 

and j^Hiverninents, in the laws, rnanners, customs, and 

as well as in the features and complexions of men. 1 could not 

heip remarking, 
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written memorials of theii- sciences and arts. I’he 
eighth Discourse is allotted to the Borderers, the 
Mountaineers, and the Island(a-s of Asia ; and the 
ninth, on the Origin and Families of Nations, gives 
the result of tlie n holc inquiry. 'Fhesc .'ire all admi- 
rably analysed in a long note by Loid 'j'eigninoiith, 
using as much as possil)le the language of Sir William 
.lones himself ; and upon the ninth it is concluded, 
that “ if tlui human race (as may confidently Ije af- 
finned) be of one natural sj)ocics, they must all have 
j)roc‘ee(led from one pair ; and the world, with respect 
to it's popidation, in the age of Mahomet, would ex- 
hibit the same appeaiances as were then actually ob- 
terved iqxm it. At that period five races of men, 
peculiarly distinguished for their multitude and extent 
of dominion, were visible in Asia: but these have 
been i-educed by iiajiiiry to tlu'ce, because no more 
can be dLscovered that essentially dilier * in language, 
religion, nmnuers, and known characteristics. These 
three races of men, the Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars 
(if the preceding conclusions be justly drawn) must 
have migrated originally from a central country, and 
all the |)!ienomena tend to show that country to be 
Iran or Persia. It is tlu're only, that the traces of 
the three primitive langiiages are discovered in the 
earliest historical age ; and It's position witli respect 
to Arabia, India, ami Tartary givc.s a w^'ight to tlie 
eonclu.sion, which it would not have, if either of those 
countries w ere assumed a:> the central region of popu- 
lation. Thus it is j)voved that the iniiabitants oi 
Asia, and c!mse<{uently of the wdiole earth, sprang 
from the three branches of one stem ; and that these 

* Tile t^liinesc and Hindus he concludes to bo originally 
the same people. 
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branches have shot into their present state of luxuri- 
ance, in a period comparatively short, is apparent from 
a fact universally acknowledged — that we find no 
certain monument, nor even probable traditions of 
nations planted, empires and states raised, laws en- 
acted, cities built, navigation improved, commerce 
encouraged, arts invented, or letters contrived above 
twelve (or, at most, above fifteen or sixteen) centuries 
before Christ. 

“ Hence it seems to follow, that 

1. The only family after the Flood established 
themselves in the northern part of li-an : that, as 
they multiplied, they divided into three distinct 
branches; each retaining little at first, and losin|* 
tlie w hole by degress of their common primary lan- 
guage, but agreeing severally on new expressions* 
for new ideas : that the branch of Yai li'r Avas en- 
lai’ged in many scattered shoots over the North of 
Europe and i\sia, dilTusing themselves as far as the 
Westera and Eastern Seas, and at lengtli in the in- 
fancy of navigation beyond them both : tliat they cul- 
tivated no liberal arts, and had no use of letters, but 

* In the third Di.scourse, in particular it may he observed, he re- 
marks the wonderful structure ot'the .Sanscrit, “ more perfect tlian 
the Greek, more copious titan tlie I.atin, and more exquisitely re- 
fined than either ; yet hearing to both of them a .stronger alii- 
nity, both in the roots of’ verbs and in the form of grammar, tiinn 
could possibly have been produced by accident, tboiigb their 
common sour.j may perhaps no longer exist, 'i’o tlie Deb- 
nagari characters he traces tbes(|uare ones of (!liaid.ea, in whicit 
mo.st Hebrew books are copied : and he fincls in the deities and 
doctrines of India not only tlie god.s of old Greece ami Italy, 
with the mctiipbysics of the Old .Veademy, the Stoa and the I.y- 
ceum, but also the .Scythian and Hyperborean dognia.s and niy- 
tbology; and he identifies their Wod, or Odin, with the Budh ot 
India and the Fo of China. 
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formed a variety of dialects as their tribes were vari- 
ously ramified : that 

2. The cliildren of Ham, who founded in IrAn 
itself the first monarchy of Clialdeans, invented let- 
ters, observed and named the luminaries of the firma- 
ment, calcidated the known Indian period of 432,000 
years,* or a hundred and twenty repetitions of the 
Saros : that tliey Avere dispersed at various intervals, 
and in various colonies, over land and ocean : that 
the tribes of Misr, Cush, and Rama (names f remain- 
inf* unchanged in Sanscrit, and highly revered by the 
Hindus) settled in Africa and Imba; Avhile some of 
them, having' improved the art of sailing, passed from 
Egypt, Phaniicia, and Phr)'gia into Italy and Greece; 
and a swarm from the same hive moved by a north- 
( I'ly course into Scandinavia, am! .'mother by the head 
of the Gxus and through the passes of Imaus into 
(Jcishgar and Eighur, Khata and Khoten, as far as 
the territories of Chin and Tancut (where letters 
have been immcmorially used, and arts cultivated) ; 
nor js it unreasonable to believe, that some of them 
I’ound their way from the eastern isles into Mexico and 
Peru, Avhere traces ivere discovered of I’ude literature 
and mythology, analogous to those of Egypt and 
India: that 

3. The old Chaldean emj)ire,' or IMahabadian dy- 
nasty, l)eing overthrown by C'ayumers (about eight 
or nine centuries before Christ) other migrations took 
place, especially into.India,; while the rest of SiiEjr’s 

* Founded app.'vroniiy*, as lie elsewhere observes, on an astro- 
nomical calculatioi, purposely disguised by cyphers added or 
subtracted ad libitum. See his Discourse ou the ‘ Clironology ot 
tlie Hindu. 

+ Gen. X. 6, 7- 
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progeny, some of wliom had before settled on the Red 
Seas, peopled the whole Arabian peninsula, pressing 
closely on the nations of Syria and Phomicia : and that 
Lastly, From all the three families many adven- 
turers were detached, who settled in distant isles or 
deserts and mountainous regions : that, on the whole, 
some colonies might have migrated before the death 
of Noah, but that states and empires could scarcely 
have assumed a regidar form till fiftom or sixteen 
Iiundred years before the Christian epoch ; and tliat 
for the first thousand years of that period we have 
no histoiy unmixed with fable, except that of the 
turbulent and variable, but eminently distinguished 
nation descended fi’om Abraham.” 

The tenth Discourse unfolds the particular advan- 
tages to be expected from the concurrent lesearehes 
of the Society in Asia ; and among the foremost, ac- 
tually attained, is justly noticed the strong confirina- 
tion of the Mosaic accounts of the (.'hristian M orld. 

The eleventh, and last, delivered only alanit two 
motiths before his death, is on the Philosoj)hy of tlie 
Asiatics, and in it’s termination is expressed a hojie 
(never, alas! to be realised) that at tlie beginning ol' 
the following ye.ar he should ‘ close tlu'se general dis- 
(positions w'ilh topics measureless in extent.’ 

Beside these ingenious and elaborate Discoursts. 
and the Dissertation on Indian Chronology (jnitted 
above, he drew ig) a dissertation specifically on the 
Literature, and anothcT on tl>e Musical Diodes of tlie 
Hindus. lie also, in an Essay on the Antitpiity ol 
the Indian Zodiac, maintained that their division of 
that astronomical circle was not borrowed from the 
Greek, or the Arabs ; and wrote uj)on many other 
carious and interesting Oriental subjects. 
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laborious duties of his office, and the extension of Iris 
oriental knowledge ; wliich he jairsued with a degree 
of application highly injurious to ]\U licaltli, but at 
the same time witli a speed of progriiss so oiiilei fid, 
that nothing but the niost decisive pro()fs could loiidcr 
it credible. 

The uniformity, which marked the renuiining 
])( riod of Jiis allotted existence, adjuits of little variety 
(rf delineation. The largest portion of each year was 
dc'v^oted to his proiessional dvities and studies ; and all 
t1i(‘ time, that could be saved from these important 
avocations, was dedicated to the cultivation of science 
nm\ litei’ature.l Some iieriods were chequered by 


^ \ ariovKs are tlu* causes, lu ohsv rves (in a letter dated 

Ot.'iober 5, I7H(>) wliich oblige me to be an indifierent and slow 
{ *!U’es|)ondent : first, illni'ss, wliicli has coafined me three months 
u) my couch; ncNt, the discharge ot‘an important duty, which 
l‘il!s pecidiarly heavy on the Indian Judges, who are fbrecd toact 
as m. ticcs of the peace in a populous country, where the police 
is <h>|>iorabiv bad ; then the difficult study of Hindu and Alaliom- 
/iiedau kuvs in tw'o copious languages, Sanscrit and Arabic, Av lilcb 
studies are inseparably connectctl with my public dety. and 
„ tend to establish b\ degTces among U n mdlioa., v\ our l>la( h 
^ ''Objects that security v)l’ ileseeiulable property, a want c*’ which 
has jircventod the people of Asia. iWim improving Uicir agriciib 
t are and improvable arts ; lastly, I may add (though rathe; an 
cinuseinent, tliau a duly) pursuit of geneval iiteratms;, which 
I have here an ojiportUiiity of lioing b\nn the Immtani -Ui acf an 
Opportunity whicli, if on.ce lost, may never be rcc:o\c? :d. ‘ 

I Se]>t. ‘J". 17S7. l ean only write in the long vai nicfo, ’^hiclt 
1 gnni'rallv spend in a delightful cottage, about a.s far I’rom Ca.i' 
outta as Oxford is from T.oiiciou. and close to an an ' , uu.i 
versity of I5ralnnin a with ^yyluMU 1 now couver'^e hennhariy in 
Sanscrit You would be lemmished at the resenddance betw'een 
'drat language and both (iVi'cL and Latin. Saiuanit and A..rabic 
will enable me to do tins countiy'' more' essential service than t!?e 
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illness, the consequence of intense application; and 
otliers were embittered by the frequent, and severe, 
indisposition of the partner of his cares and object of 
his afiections. 

He at this time meditated an epic poem, on 
the subject wluch he had chosen in his twenty 
second year, ‘ the Discovery of England by Brutus.’ 
He now, also, arranged the scheme of a great na- 
tional work, more within the compass of liis imme- 
diate pill-suits and qualifications, a complete ‘ Digest 
6f Hindu and Mahommedan Laws ’ (after the model 
of Justinian’s Pandects) to be compiled by the most 
learned of the native lawyers, and accompanied by a 
literal version into English. A Prosjicctus of this In- 
laid before r.ord Cornwallis ; upon ivliose wai-ni ap- 
proval, he undertook the amazing labour of superin- 
tendence and translation.* 


introduction of arts (oven if I should be able to introduce them) 
by procuring an accurate Digest of Hindu an<l Maboininedan 
Laws, which the natives hold sacred, and by wliich botli justice 
and policy require they should be governed. ’ 

* Oct. 15, 1790, “ If the whole legislature of Britain wen- 
to offer me a different station from that which I now fill, I 
should most gratefully and respectfully decline it. The j.harac 
ter of an ambitious Judge is, in my opinion, very dangerous to 
public justice; and if I wore a sole legislator, it should be en- 
acted that every Judge, as well as every Bishop, should rcinaiji 
for life in the place which he first accepted. Tin’s is not i la- 
language of a cynic, but of a man who loves his friends, lilt 
country, and mankind ; who knows the short duration of human 
life, recollects that he Inis liveil four and forty years, and ha- 
learned to he contented. My private life is similar to that, 
which you remember: seven Jiours a day, on an average, arc oc- 
cupied by my duties as a magistrat^^ and one hour by tlie new 
Indian Digest ; for one hour in the evening, I read aloud to Luh' 
Janes." 
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Without tlje aid of such a work he foresaw, pre- 
viously to his departure from Europe, the benevolent 
intentions of Great Britain, in' leaving to a certain 
extent their Eastern dependencies in possession of 
their own laws, could not be completely fulfilled : and 
his experience, after a short residence in India, con- 
firmed what his sagacity had anticipated ; that, witli- 
out principles to refer to in a language familiar to 
the Judges of the CouiJs, adjudications among the 
natives must too often be subject to uncertain and 
erroneous exposition, or to nilful misrepresentation. 
“ P(‘rpetual references to native lawyers,” as he him- 
self observed, “ must always be inconvenient and 
pi'ecarious, since the solidity of their answers must 
depetul on I heir integrity as well as their learning; 
and at Ijcst, if they be neither influenced nor ignorant, 
the court will not in truth hear and determine tlie 
cause, but merely j)ronounco judgement on the report 
of other men.” Most tenderly solicitous, indeed, he 
was to preserve from violation tiic peculiar laAVs 
and ine inviJerate pnjudices oi‘ the millions en- 
trusted to his proti'ction, with a view of at once con- 
ciliating their affections, atid promoting their in- 
dustiy and happiness ; and, for this purpose, most 
anxiously did be sciutinise the forms of adjuration 
h(;ld obligatory by the consciences of Hindu wit- 
n('ss('s. His saltern aecumulem donis. 

“ i\Iy own health (he states, in 1788) by God’s 
blessing, is firm, but my ('yes are weak ; and I am 
so intent upon seeing the Digt'st of Indian Ifeaws com- 
pleted, that I di.voie iny leisure ahno.st entirely to 
that oinect. Thi; Nativ(.'S are much pleased n ith the 
work : bet it is only a preliminary to the security, 

<) u Q • 

U ^ 
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wMch 1 ho[je to see established amoyg our Asiatic 
subjects.” 

I.ady Jones, finding lier constitution no longer able 
to endure the climate ol’ India, embarked for England 
in December 1 79.^1. Li a letter, written before her 
departure, he says, “ I will foUow I.ady Jones as sotai 
as I can ; possibly at the beginning of but 

probably not till the season after that : for although 
I shill] have more than enough to sujiply all the wants 
of a man, who would rather have been Cincinnatus 
with his plough than Lucnllus with allliis Avealth, yet 
I wish to complete the System of Indian I.aws while 
I remain in India, because I a\ ish to perform what- 
ever I promise with the least pijssible im|)erfeetioii ; 
and in so difficult a work doubts might arise, which 
the Pundits alone could remove.” 

In the beginning of ITO-k he published a work, 
in Avhich he h.ad been long engaged, • A 1'vans- 
lation of the Orcbnances of Menu, comjirising the 
Indian system of Duties, Religious and (hvil.’* 

Of his religious opinion.s, the following testimony. 

* To tlio study of the vvork.s of Menu, repiilud by the Hindus 
to he the oldest and the holiest of legislators, he had hei n leil hy 
a view to the completing of hi.s Dij^est ; and he found tlii'in to 
comprise a sy.stem of religious and civil duties, and of law in all 
it's branches, sit comjtrehensive and minutely exact, that it iiii;:hl 
he considered a.s the institutes of llindu .Jurispnideiue. Da- 
rin'' the .same period, deeming no labour exce.ssive or su|)erfluou» 
that tended in iiry respect to promote the welfare or tiie happi- 
ness of mankind, he gave to the public au English ver.sion ofllu' 
Arabic texi of tlic Sim jh/uh, or Mahoimnedan laiw of Inlurii- 
aiice, with a ComiuenUiry. He liad already published in Eng- 
land, in 17 "S' 2 , a transinlion of a tract on the same subject hy aii 
other Mahoninu'dau lawyer, coiituining (as his own words e.v- 
prc.ss) ‘a lively and elegant epitome of the Lawol' liiltcritanct , 
according to Zaitl.’ . 
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copied from his own manuscript in his Bible, though 
frecpiently published, cannot he too often or too em- 
phatically impressed : 

“ I have carefully, and regularly, perused these 
Holy Scriptures; and am of opinion that tlie Volume, 
indej)endcntly of it’s divine origin, contains more siiIj- 
liinity, purer moi'ality, more important history, and 
finer strains of eloipience than can he collected from 
all othoi- books, in whatever language the}' may have 
been wiitten.” 

This ojiinion is rejieated, with little variation, in a 
Discourse addressed to the Asiatic Society in 1791, 
where however he adils ; ’Fhe two j^arts, of v liicli 
th(' Scriptures consist, are connected liy a chain of 
compositions which bear no resemblance in form or 
still' to any that can be produced from the stores of 
tdi'cian, Indian, Persian, or even Arabian learning. 
'Die antiquity of those coin-positions no man doulits; 
■'ind the unstrained application of them to events long 
suitse pient to their publication is a solid ground 
of Iv: lief that they Avevi* genuine ]nvdictions, and 
conseijuently inspired.” Again, in the Discourse 
of the following year, h-iviiig foi- liie sake of the 
argument w hich lu' w as discussing assumed that ‘ the 
Mosaic records had no higher authority than any 
other hook ol' history,’ avoid the possihility of any 
perverse nnsa|»plieation of his sentiments on this aw'e- 
ful sidiji'ct, he snhjoins ; “ but the comtc.viou ot the 
iMosaie history with that of the (iospel. hy a chain ol 
sublime \>rcdictions anquestionahly ancient and appa- 
rently* fulfilled, ilftust induce us to think the Hebrew 

* Hk; sonso, in wlvirb the rciisoninc; requires this term to be 
understood, is obviously that, of ‘ iniuiil’estiy ; ’ a word, w hich lie 
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nai’rativc more tlian human in it’s origin, and conse- 
quently true in every substantial part of it.” In tlie 
Discourse of 1793, he farther observes, “ We cannot 
surely deem it an inconsiderable advantage, that all 
our historical researches have (;onfirmcd the Mosaic 
accounts of the jn’iniitivc world ; and our testimony 
on that subject ought to have the gi’cater weight, be- 
cause if the result of our obseiwations had been totally 
different, we should nevertheless have published them 
— not indeed with equal pleasure, but with equal con - 
fidence; for truth is niightj/, and whatever be it’s 
consequences, must always prevail." 'I’hat he was, 
indeed, devoted to the investigation and pro[)agafioi! 
of truth, is proved as well Iiy tiu; spirit of these and 
many other reflexions (which, though tlu'y would 
naturally occur to a believer in the S<'ri])tiues, arc 
not necessarily called for by the sulijocts under dis- 
cussion) as by his own elegant couplets, writtin in 
Berkeley’s Sins : * 

‘ IJffore tliy mystic altar, licavonly Trull), 

I kiiool in manhood, as I knelt in youth. 

Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decay, 

And iitb’s last shade be briglitcn’d by thy my ; 

Then .shall my soul, now lost i)i clouds below, 

Moar without bound, without consuming glow.' 

He el.sewliere declares, that “ in order to enlightt'n 
the minds of the ignorant, and to enforce the ohedi- 

had previously u.,ed, in rli.scussing the .same topic. Ajipni rnt/;/. 
indeed, in it’s vulgar acceptation, seems to im|>lv a ie.ss degn e 
of conviction than he actually posse.s.sed. 

* They lire a beautiful vcrsioti of the J,^st .sentence of the 
.SI)-i.s, amplified and adapted to himself; “ Ih*, that would make 
a real progress in knowledge, nmsl dedicate his age as well as 
youth, the latter growth as well as the first-fruits, at the altar ol 
Truth. ” 
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encc of the perverse, it is evident a priori tliat a 
i-evealed religion was necessary in the gi-eat system 
of Providence.” Convinced of the supreme import- 
ance of the inquiry, he sat down to scrutinise it’s 
evidences without prejudice, and rose from his re- 
searches wdth a conviction which the studies of his 
subsequent life invigorated and confirmed. The 
completion of the Prophecies I'clating to our Saviour 
had impressed uj)on his youthful mind the invaluable 
conclusion, tliat the language of Isaiah and of the Pro- 
phets was inspired; and in this belief, to which fi’esh 
proofs were {u’ogTcssively added, he closed his life. 

At the 1 ‘isk of appearing to some readers too copi- 
ous, I must insert 1.01x1 Teignmouth’s apjiended re- 
marks. “ In matters of eternal concern, the authority 
of the highest human opinions has no claim to Ixj ad- 
mitted as a ground of lielief ; but it may, with the 
strictest piojiriety, be opposed to that of men of in- 
fl-rior learning and penetration : and, while tlie pious 
derive satisfaction from the jierusal of sentiments ac- 
cording with their own, those who doubt or disbelieve 
should be induced to weigh with (xrndor :ind impar- 
tiality arguments, which have produced coiniction in 
the minds of the best, the wisest, and the most learned 
of mankind. 

“ /Vmong sucli, as have professed a steady belief in 
the doctrine of Christianity, w here shall gi’cater names 
be i’ound than Bacon and New'ton Ot the former, 
and of Locke, it may be observed, that they w ere both 
innovators in science : disdaining' to follow the sages 
of antiquity through the lieaten patlis ol error, they 
broke through prejudices which had long obstructed 
the prog-icss of souhd^nowledge, aud laid the foun- 
. dation of science on solid groiuul ; w hilc the geniwti of 
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Newton cavrk'dliim — extra jlavmanUa ma'ma mundi. 
'l''lu'se lueii to tliciv great imiise, and we may )i()})e to 
tlieir eternal ha|)jiines«, <1e\ oted inncli of tlu'ir time to 
the study of the Scriptures. If the cnidenco of Reve- 
lation had been ^\a'alc, who were hotter qualified to. 
expose it's unsoundness? If our national faith were 
a mere fiihk', a {(olitical superstition, Avhy wcto minds, 
which boldly destroyed pi-tyudiees in Science, blind to 
those in Religion ? They read, examined, weighed, 
and believed ; and the same vigorous intellect, that 
dispersed the mists which coTicealed the tc-mple of 
human knowledge, was itself ilhinnnated with tlie 
radiant truths of Divine Revelation. 

“ Such authoritie.s, and let ni(‘ now ad<l to them 
that of Sir William .lones. are (k sevvc'dly entitled to 
g'lx^at weight. ,1-^'^ those', who sii|iercilionsIy r(;jecl 
them, compare their intellectual p.owers. tlieir .scien- 
tific attainments and vigour of apjilication. with those 
of tlx.' men horn I have named! I’he ctimparison 
!nay, pcniai'..', lead them to suspect, that tlu'ir iiieve- 
dulities (to adopt the idea of a profourui schiilai') may 
he the result of a little smattering in h arning, aiul 
great self-conceit ; and that by hardi r study, am! a 
humliled mind, they may regain the i i ligion w liich 
they h.ave left.” 

■' i’.! -cwhi ru it iiprwar.'i, tliyt tiis (.Ihri.-^liiiiiity ino; ;• .■.jiccilicwlls 
iiiijilitil roigii;; !ofi (o file will of lii.*, .'hiker, mui (Irinudni'.c 
oa tlie iiu ig ; of tii.s Hedeenier : seotiineiit.s i.'xiii , d in tlie 
followii'j: jirsyer, nliicli he drew up during his in. opposition in 
hepteiiilier, IhSt; 

‘ O Thou iie.stower ofilll good.! if It plctise tliee to continue 
niy ensy tasks in tins life, grant me .strength to perform tiuni as 
a iaitldnl se.'vant ; Init if thy nisdoni hath willed to end ihiin 
by 'Ins thy visitation, admit me, not v/y-ighing nij' imworthiiiess, 
but through thy mercy dcclart-d in t.'hrist, into thy heavenly 
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At length W(! aiTivc at Iho close of this invalu- 
uhle life. The few months allotted to liis existence, 
after the departure of Lady .loiics, veerc devoted to 
his usual occupations, and more particadady to the 
discharge of that duty which alone detained him in 
India, the completion of the Digest of Hindu and 
Mahommedan Law.* But neither tin; consciousnes.s 

mansions, tliat I may continually advance in happiness by ad- 
vancing in true knowledge and aweful love of thee. Thy will 
he done ! ’ 

Jn his Dissertation likewi.'sc on the Gods of Green'e, Italy, and 
Home, he exjiresslv idlirins that ‘ he i*annot help hclicving ihe 
(Jiviuil}/ of the .ATlssiaii from the undis]nited antiquity and ma- 
nifest completion of many propliecies (especially, tliosc of 
IsdialO in the only person recorded by liistory, to whom they are 
d|)j)licable/ 

As iniiiute eirenriL^tances frequently tend to mark and de- 
tvlop eliaracter, the iblltkW'ing iiiu's are added from a small scrap 
<)! pajier in his hand-\vriring : 

Sir Edward Coke. 

Si.K lumrs in sleep, in law’s gra\e study six, 

Four .sjieiul in prayer — the rest on nature lix. 

Ihilhcry 

Seven hours to law. soolinng sliiniber seven, 

IVn to the world ailot — and all to Iieayen. 

How higli i.s tlie gratilication of thus witnessing tlie union of 
True genius with sim’vn-e Christianity! Science without piety (a.5 
ins nolile hiograplier (»bservcs) whatever admiration it may excite, 
w ill never he entitled to an equal degree of respect and esteem 
uUli tlu' luimble knowledge, vvhicl* rdakes as U'/' c aalo salvatlo}/. 

After tracing .the plan of this great work, he prescribed ifs 
arrangement and mode . f execution, and scU'cled irom tlie most 
learned Hindus and Alaliommedans fit persons for tlie task of 
coinpiliior it. I'latti ; ed by his attention, and encouraged by his 
npplause, tlv^ Pundits proseeuted their labours w ith eheerlul zeal 
to a satisfactory cbnciu.>ion Tlie Alolave(‘s, also, nearly finished 
their portion of tjlm wairk j bat it must ever be ri'gretted that the 
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of acquitting himself of an obligation, which he had 
voluntarily contracted, nor his incessant assiduity, 
could fill the vacuity occasioned by the absence of 
her, whose society had sweetened the toil of study 
and cheered liis hours of relaxation. Their habits 
were congenitil, and their pursuits in some respects 
similar : his botanical researches were facilit.'ited by 
the eyes of T,ady Jones, and i)y her talents in draw- 
ing ; and tlieir evenings were generally passed toge- 
ther, in the perusal of the best modern authors in 
the different languages of Europe. After her depar- 
ture, he mixed nu*re in promiscuous society ; but his 
affections were transported with her to his native 
country. 

On the evening of the twentieth of April, or 
nearly about that <late, after prolonging his walk 
to a late hour, during which he had im[)nidently 
remained conversing in an unwholesome situation, 
he called upon Lf)rd Teignniouth, and complained 
of aguish symptoms; mentioning his intention to 
take some niedicine, and repeating jocularly an old 
proverb, that 

‘ An ague in tlic spring 
Is a medicine for a King.’ 

lie had no suspicion, at the time, of the real na- 
ture of his indisposition, whicJi pi’oved to be a 
complaint cwnimon in Bengal, an inflammation in 
the liver. The disonUa’ was, however, soon disco- 
vered by the jwnetration of the jJiysician, who after 
two or three days was called in to his assistance; 

. 

promised translation, as well as the meditated preliminary 
sertation, Iiiis been frustrated by that decree, which so often 
tcrcepts the performance of human purposes. 
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l)ut it had then advanced too tar, to yield to tlie effi- 
cacy of the medicines usually prescrihed. The pro- 
gress of the complaint was uncommonly rapid, and 
terminated fatally on the twenty seventh of April, 
179 L He expired without a pang, or a groan. His 
bodily sutFerings were, it is believed, inconsiderable ; 
and his mind must have derived consolation IVom 
those sources, where he had been in the habit of seek- 
ing it, and where alone in our last moments it can 
ever be found. 


* As one proof (out of many, that m!i;]it be prodiieecl) of the 
estimation in wlii(‘h lie was held by the learned nat ivt s, 1 subjoin 
the translation of a Sanscrit note addressed to him by a venera- 
ble Piindlt : 

‘‘ I'rivedi St'rvoru Sarmau, who dep(mds on you alone for 
su]>port, presents his humble duty with a hundred benedic- 


VERSES. 

1. To you there are many like me; yet to me there is none 
like } on. but yourself: there are numerous groves of night- 
jlovvcrs ; yet the niglit-flower sees nothing like the moon, but 
die nu'on.. 

* 2 , A hundred chiei’s rule the w orld ; hut thou art an ocean, 
ami the^' are mere wells ; many luminaries are awake in the sky; 
but which oi tlieni can be compared to the sun ? 

Many vords are needless to inform tliose, w ho know all things. 
The law -tract of A tri will be delivered by the hand of tlie foot- 
man despatched by your Iv-.eellenee. Prosperity attend you!’' 

Well, indeed, might the inliabitants of that populous peninsula 
exclaim in his own words, “ It is happy for us, that this man w'ii« 
born.” 

The following rules were written, by the late Duchess of 
Devonshire, on the d. ath of Sir William Jones : 

Ihibounded learning, thoughts by genius framed, 

Tc guide the bounteous labours of his pen, 
Distinguish’d him, whom kindiod sages named 
‘ The most enlighten d of the sons of men,’ 
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ill the delineation of tlu' eliaraeters of men ol' 
genius, the diflieulty is freqiK'iiily iiiereased liy the 


IJpriglit througli life, as in his <U‘atIi msigti’d, 

1 1 is actions spoke a pure and ardent breast ; 

t'aithtiil to God, and friendly to mankind, 

Ills fViends revered him, and his country blest. 

Admired aiul valued in a distant laiu!, 

His gentle manners all alf'eetion won: 

The prostrate Hindu own’d his fostering hand, 

And Science markM him I’or her lavourite son. 

Regret and |)raise the general voice bestows, 

And public sorrows with domestic blend ; 

But deeper yet must be the grid* oi* those, 

Who wliilc the sage they honourM, loved the fVioul.’* 

With resjieet indeed to his talents in general, it may 
truly be aflinned, in the vaa-y words used b} hi)nsdl‘ to cha- 
racterise Demosthenes, that he attained a degree' ot* ext'ellence 
not tt) he ecjualled, until tlu? same Ijabits oi’ iiulustry and soli- 
dity ol’ judgeineiU shall he found united, in one perstu). with 
the same tire of imagination' and energy of language.” 

'fo those who, admiring his enthusiastic pursuit of science', have 
been induced peculiarly to lament that lie died in the jiriine ol 
manhood, it iflay be observed in consolation, that llit‘ loss o) 
such an individual would at any periml of life have been jusll\ 
thought premature; but that, in tlu! great system tif the uni* 
verse, tliere an, doubtless otlier and superior opportunities (ui 
the exertion of that .sublime inti licet, wliieli it would be folly to 
suppose bestowed merely for the tnursient. purposes of jmsoa 
existence. 

'fhe subjoined ephaph, evidently intended f’or himsell', wa- 
written by him only a short time before his decease. It disjila) s 
at once his resignation to the will of his Creator, his modest 
dignity of cliaractva-, and his love and good-will toward all liis 
fellow-crcatures : 

I lore was deposited 
the mortal pait of a nuuu 
* who feared (ion, but not death ; 

and maintained independence, 
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jiaiicity of materials : in the present case, it is aug- 
mented by their multiplieity. The almost incredible 
extent of Sir William Join's’ accpiirements d('mands 
a streted) of thought to comprehcTul, much more to 
describe them. From a paper of his own writing it 
appears, tliat he understood sometlung of eight and 
twenty languages ; “ t'ight, critically ; eight h'ss per- 
fectl}', but intelligible with a dictionary ; twelvi? least 
perfectly, but all attainable.* 

but .soug]jt not riches ; 

\\ ho thou^rht 

none below liini, but tlie base anil unjust ; 
none above him, but the wise and virtuous: 
who loved 

ids part iits, kindred, iViends, country 
with an artlor, 

wliich was the duel’ source of 
all hi.s jileasures and all his pains; 
and who, havinj? devoted 
his life to tin ir service 
ami to 

the improvement of Iii.s mind, 
resigned it calml}^ 
giving ^iory to his (Veator, 
n ishing peace oa earth, 
and with gviod-will to all creatures, 

<ui the iJK'Oif ij-acvcnlfr^ day of r.'//u*/rj 
ill the year of or.** Blessed Uedeenior, 

One I'housaud Seven ilondivd Xinefj/ cV;;o/: 

A inommv’nt has been erected to his honour in St. Paul’s 
t itt hedral. 

'I'he first (‘ighl w.,rc— the laiglish, Latin, French, Ita- 
lian, (ireek, Arabic. Persian, and Sanscrit: the next (‘iglit — 
the Spanish, Portugue.se, (lermau, Punic, Hebrew, Bengali, 
^Bndl, and '^'nrkish : and the last twelve — the Tihetian, Pah, 
Fuhlavi, Deri, Uussiau, Syriae, Fthiopie, Coptic, Welsh, 
Swedish, Dutch, and Chinese ! 

4 
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Another paper, found after his death, may be con- 
sidered as exhibiting his astonishing Oriental pro- 
jects in literature. 


DKSIUKRATA, 

INDIA. 

1. The Ancient Geography of India, S:c. from the Purunas. 

2. A Botanical Description of Indian Plants Ironi the 

Coshas, S:c. ■» 

3. A Graniniar of the Sanscrit Language from Panini, ^c. 

4. A Dictionary of the Sanscrit Language from thirty two 
original Vocabularies and Niructi. 

5. On the Ancient Music of the Indians. 

6. On the Medical Substances of Indw, and the Indian Art 
of Medicine. 

7. On the Plnli>so])hy of the Ancient Indians, 

8. A 'rranshuion of the Veda. 

y. On Ancient Indian Geometry, Astronomy, and Algi bra. 

10. A 'rranslation of the Purana.s. 

11. A Translation of the Mahabharat and llainayan. , 

12. On the Indian Theatre, See, See. 

l:L On the Indian Constellations, with their Mythology, fron 
fhe Ihiranas. < 

11. 'Hie Hi-itory of India before tlio Mahounnediin C'onqueiitj 
from the Sanscrit Caslimir Histories. 

ARAKIA, 

17. Tlic History of Arabia before Mahoinmed. 

'0). A 'franslation of the HaniAsa. 
iT* A Translation of Hariri. 

IS. A Translation ol' the rdcahatal KImlafa, Of the Ciiliali. 

i'liasiA. 

if). The History of Persia, from autlioritie.s in Sanscrit.. Ara- 
bk, Greek, Turkish, Persian, ancient and modern. 

20. The l ive Poems of Nizami, translated in jirove. 

.A Dictionary of pure Per.‘-ian— Jehangiri. 

« 

CHINA. 

21, A Tran.slation of the Slu-eing. 

The 'fext of Con-fu-tsu vcrbtdly translated. 
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TARTARY. 

23. A History ot* tlic Tartar Nations, chiefly of the Moguls 
and Otlmians, from the Turkisli and Persian.* 

In the Eleven Discourses, which he addressed to 
tlie Asiatic Society, on the History Civil and Natural, 
the Antiquities, Arts, Sciences, Philosophy, and Lite- 
rature of Asia, and on the Origin and Families of 
Nations, lie has written with a perspicuity which de- 
lights and instructs, and in a stile which never ceases 
to please even wliere his arguments may not always 
convince : and it is much to be lamented, that he did 
not live to revise and improve tlcem in England, 
witli the advantagei^i^ of accumulated knowledge 
and undisturhcHl leisure. 

It cannot be de emed useless or superfluous to in- 
(}uire, by wliat arts or metliod he was enaliled to at- 
lain tliis extraordinary degree of knowledge. The 
fae uhles of his mind, naturally vigorous, wore im- 
pj’ovi'd by constant exercise : and his memory, 

W e are not authorised to conclude,” says Lord Teignmouth 
(in a Discourse delivered before the Asiatic Soeietysoon after the 
(loath lameiUed friend) that he had himself formed a deter- 
mination to comjdete the works, which his genius and knowledge 
had thus skevched. The task seems to re([uire a period beyond the 
probable darati<m »)f any human life: but we, who had the Iiap- 
piuess fo kno(v Sir William Jones, who wi re witnesses of his inde- 
latigal)le perseverance in the pursuit ot‘ knowloflge, and of his 
ardor to a('complisb whatever he deemed important; who saw 
the extent of his intellectual powers, his wonderful attainments 
in literature and science-, and the facility vvvth which all his com- 
positions wore lUJide ; cannot doubt, if it had pleased IVovidence 
to protract the date of his existence, that he would have ably 
executed much pi‘ what he had so extensively planned.” But, 
to do justice 4|:.On<‘v to both the wTitor and ids subject, the whole 
Discourse ought to he transcribed. 
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throtigh habitual practice, hatl acquired a capacity of 
retaining whatever had once been impressed upon 
it. In his early years, lie seems to have com- 
menced his cai’eer of study with the conviction, ‘ that 
‘ whatevci- had been attained, was attainable by him ; ’ 
and it has been remarked, that he never neglected 
nor overlooked any ojiiiortunity of improving his in- 
tellectual faculties, or of acquiring esteemed accom- 
plishments. 

To an unextingnished ardor for universal know- 
ledge he joined a perseverance in the jinrsuit of it, 
which subdued all obstacles. II is studies in India 
began with the dawn; and, during the intermissions 
of professional duties, were continued throughout the 
day. Reflexion and meditation confirmed what in- 
dustry and investigation had accunndated. It was 
also a fixed priiici|)Ie Avith liim, from which he 
never voluntarily deviated, not to be deterr< d by any 
sunnountalile difiiculties from prosecuting to a suc- 
cessful termination whatever he had once deliberately 
Tindertaken. ^ 

But w'hat appears more especial!^' to have enabled 
him to employ himself so much to his own and the 
public advantage was, the regular allotment of his 
time to particular occupations, and a scrupulous ad- 
herence to the distriliution when he had once made it : 
hence, idl his studies were pursued w ithout inti'rruji- 
tion, or coi.'usion. Neither ought the candor and 
complacency, w itfi wdiich he gave his attention to all 
persons of whatever quality, talents, oi- education, to 
lx? omitted. Wherever, in short, inllirmatioii was to 
be obtained, he invariably sought and seized it vvitli 
lavidity. 

,pf his benevolence every living aeaturc, which 
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came within it’s wide splierc, largely participated. 

“ Could the figure (to (piote his own words), instincts, 
and (pialitu!S of birds, beasts, insects, roptiJes, and 
fish he ascertaiiied, either on the plan of Buffon or 
on that of Linn.xnis, Avithont giving pain to the ob- 
jects of our examination, Icav studios woidd afford 
us more solid instruction or infire extjuisite delight. 
But I never coulil learn by what right, nor conceive 
Avitlx Avhat fceHiigs, a nrituralist can occasion tlic 
misery of an innocent l)ird, and leave it’s young per- 
haps to perish in ;i <x)ld nest, iKcause it lias gay 
5 )lum.Mge and has never been accurately delineated ; 
or (h'prive even a butterfly of it’s natural enjoy- 
ments, because it has ti:e misfurtime to be rare or 
bianiilc.l : nor shall 1 ever fiirgct the; coujilct of I'Vr- 
(hiusi. for Aviiieh Sadi, aiIm ciU's it w ith ajiplause, 
p./ifi's hlessings (ill his departed spirit ; 

All! Ajsirc yon eniiiict, lidi in Iiuariii d grain; 

Ho lives witii pleasure, and he dies uith pain. 

riiis may be only a confession of weakness, and it 
certainly is rmt meant as a lioast of |)eruii.ar sendbi- 
lily: but a\ liatrwer nanie may be given to mv ojsi- 
iiioii, it lias such an cdlxt on my conduct that I 
iicA'er Avonld suffer the codUu Avhose A\ild native 
wood-notes aunounee ‘he approach of spring , to bo 
' aught ill :iiy garden for tiie sake of comparin;.'' it 
w ith Bufiou’s description ; though 1 liave often exa- 
miiu’d the domestic and engaging mai/ui/d, Aihich 
‘ bids ns goiKl-inort-ou ' at our ai indow s and exjiects 
as it’s reward little more than sectiiily. Even Avlien 
aline > ouug or /». 7 //goI/// \vas brought to me 

against my' Avi^li from the moiihtains, I solicited his 
icstoratiou bclo\ed I’ocks, because 1 found it 

’' oi.. VI. 2 f. 
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impossible to presei’ve him in comfort at a distance 
from them.” 

To the ability and conscientious integrity, with 
which he discharged the functions of a magisti’ate 
and the duties of a Judge, the piildic voic'c and puldic 
regret bore ample aiid most merited testimony. The 
same penetration, which marked bis scientific re- 
searches, distinguished liis legal investigations and 
decisions ; and he deemed no inquiries biirthensojnc, 
which Iiad for their object sid)stantial justice under 
the rule of law. His addresses to the Jurors are not 
less distinguislied for philanthroj)y and liberality of 
sentiment, than for just expositions of that law, for 
perspicuity, and elegance of diction ; and his ora- 
tory was as captivating, as his arguments were 
convincing. 

In piivate life, bis manners were most affablt', and 
bis deportment in the bigho.st degree modest and un- 
assuming. Totally free frorn pedantiy of all kinds, 
as well as from that arrogance and .self-sufficiency 
which occasionally accompany and disgrace tlu? 
greatest abilities, ho delighted every society by his 
])resence, and txhilarated tind improved it l)y his 
conversation. 

As a poet, lie is ralbor to be considered for liis 
translations, than for original composition : Imt the 
tasks he undertook, he executed with uncommon 
spirit and splendor; and they were such as would 
have confounded one of less brilliant endowments by 
their “ excess of light.” 

Of liis powers in the composition of Ilehrcw 
and Arabic Verse his ‘ Commentaries on Asiatic 
poetry’ contain specimens, as also of liis talent 
in •imitating Anacreon, Theocritus, the Greek ele- 
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giasts, and the Roman Catullus, Tibullus, Phaedrus, 
Virgil, and Horace. The ‘ Limori ’ likewise, which 
in the collection of his Avorks is pi‘iiited in the same 
volume with his " Commentaries,’ exhibits the Soli- 
loquy of Henry IV. in il^^.schylean, of Cato in Sopho- 
clean, and of Hamlet in Euripidean Iaml)ics ; beside 
translations from the Adelphi of Terence and 
Shakspeare’s Seven Ages in the metres of Aristo- 
phanes, and various other admirable imitations of 
ancient poi^try. Of these shall only be inserted his 
elegiac Version of an Aral)ie pastoral by Ebno’l 
Faredh,^ which it is subsequently attempted to con- 
vey to the English reader in Jonc>iau verse. 

FuiauR an c densci vihralum nuhc coruscat, 

An rosms niidat Leila imdka (renm? 

Bnccy'ernninc celcr J’rufictiuw devoraf iirnis^ 

Siderca an Soliniae Inrnina dnicc micant'^ 

Kardus an Hageri, an spirant violarin Mccciry 
Snavis odorij'eris an vend Azza cornts 
{Qiuini juvaL ah! pnb’io^ manor i tenuisse reccssus 
Mente, per ignotos dum vagor exul agrosl] 

. Vidlc sub umbrosoy pallens idn Inget amalovy 
Xum colit assnefos mollis arnica lares'^ 

Jnrnne cirut raucuin pjyrj 'racta tonitrua vairmur 
MonfibnSy eff){S(r qnos rigat imber atpicrf 
An tiidy dim fundit primum Inx alma ruboreniy 
l.qmphay Azibe, 7n cam pellet nt ante sitim? 

Quo! mca /'dices ridisiis gandia, campiy 
Gandiciy X'cc ! ^niscro non renovanda mi/ii! 

Lctpds apiid Nagedi lucoSy cut pasena Tiuke, 

Pastor amaionnn spesque melusquc enuitf 
Ecqtiis aity gdidd Sala' dim vallc rccumbity 
** lieu! quid Cadomeo in monte sodalis agilJ^* 


* The seve.ith eighth lines arc nol Mbnnd in the Arabic ; 
Jtnd the equivalents of the four Englisl. coiq)Iets printed in 
lie has onijtted. 
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Num f^racilis rklcnt hycmalia frigora 
Niun xnret in solitis lotos amata locis'^ 

S' uni vernant humiles in aprico coUe rnyricie? 

Nc mnliis has ocuhis^ nc mala hedat hycnisl 
All mca Alegiados, didcissima turba, pnclUc 
Curanty an Zephyr is irrita vota dabiint'^ 

An viridnn salinnt, nvUo venantfy per horlian 
Hinnuleique ciliy capreoliqnc levcs 
Visa nine iimbri/vrosy loca dilccilssimny salt us y 
DucH nhl fad I cm heta ^ Odma choi'unt'f 
Sum Dure^’i ripas pa tula ivgil arbutus umbra-^ 

Ah! quotics lacrymis humida faeia mds'^ 

Grata quis antra colit y nobis ahscntibuSy AiiiH ; 
AntrUy pucllaruni quihn bene noia p rcgi^ 

^ It: 

I^^orsan nniatorcs 'Meccani'i in vatic ret lu cl os 
Ahscntis JSoIivna' com mcmi/tissc jurat ! 

Tcmpus crily leribus quo perrigilata cachinni^ 

Xox dabit itutanlmi i^audia plena choro ; 

(lu/) ditlc("> juvcnum. spirabii cot us amonsy 
Kt Id tos ai'lda combihct uurc sunus, 

IMFTATKD. 

Bi'iiST.-i from yon valley's side the liLdUnin|.»‘s gh au?, 
Oi* reaks iVoin LdJa^s cheek unveil'd tie* hciuny 
rianies ihj bright hre in Gadhfds sj)ie\' grove. 

Or darts yoiiog Solima her glance oi' low. ? 
h/ioramds nard, e>r d/r^•<v/^^ violets Ijlocan, 

Or Azzids >ig:hs th’ ambrosial bri i /v' perluine ^ 

O say, si ill dwells she in that lonely \ak% 

Where her sad love r told the stars Ins tale/' 

GUionis the dark cloud o’(‘r s teep Induids brenv ? 
Down hi., glaj side do sliowers relivshing flow? 

An<l shall I eVr, as once kind I'ortune gave*, 

With inorn’s drst blush (juuir Adl)*s cooling wave? 
♦Swells still 'midst Argan\s sands the knoll of green. 
And shall f hail once num.- tlie h;i[>py sciaie^ 

Once more on j>astorai pit>e, in isaidAs grovc, 

Carol the simple notc-s ol rural love? h. 

, On Sa/ndr 'h>pe dots sonio dear comrade say, 

Wlwre tiow does 'Kudh.tnds love-lorn wanderer stray 

(; 
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Still slicds the myrtle bough it’s silvery shower? 

Still glows the peach in lleglas blushing bower? 

ScathtKl in it’s growth by no malignant eye, 

I^looms yet the tamarisk’s humble progeny ? 

And true, or false — if false so fair can be — 

Are A/ija*s soft train to love and me ? 

In lightsome gambols fearless bounds the fawn, 

(’ropping by turns and coursing o\*r the lawn? 

And will some maid, who kno%vs the dear retreat^ 

Conduct me to Nnama*s vernal seat? 

Spreads Dharija's wild lotus still it’s .shade— 

Ah ! lotus, l)y my tears luxuriant made? 

Is ArjcrFs vale still haunted by the swain, 

And sliall I trace it’s verdant glades again? 
f)( iNIecca’s dome do j/onthful Arabs — 

Arabs, xi'lio,<e axvalce ai// hcarfs xt'arm gloxo 'f 
Dismouidal, hend Chakhea’s hor.U’mnn racr ? 

Finds in. tJir tent Mabonnned’s tome ids place 
I 'rishs the youiifs camd in her pilorhn tracks 
And shah's the ivorii castle on her hack? 
i'hr 'a'cH-n memhered stone, does Az?.a blessy 
And xL'ith soft palm, onr lords pare altar pres A 
Haply my friends, in MeccAs pleasant bower, 
r > alisent Soli man devote the hour — 
lu'turn, return, ye moments of delight, 
riiL evening revel ami the rapturous night; 

When T,ove shall breathe around liis amorous strain. 

And tliese light numbers sjotli the listening svvaiii ! 

I \ W. 

Of the varitnis poetical tributes to his ineiuory 
ilie Coiujtller of this brief hiogTaphieal sketch may 
Im' excused for insert iu;r t'to, tlie first from iMr, 
(•rant’s, and the sooond from his own, \ orscs on 
■ The Restoration oi I,eai’ninj>’ in the East,’ without 
intending any sec ond competition. 

“ Ac'cmplish’d^NEs! whose Iiand to every nrt 
Could unknotv’ii charms and nameless fTriiee impart. 

His was the sou* by fear nor interest sway’d, 

The purest passions and the wisest head ; 
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The heart so tender and the wit so true, 

Yet this no malice, that no weakness knew; 

The song to Virtue as the Muses dear, 

Though glowing chaste, and lovely though severe. 
What gorgeous trophies crown his youthful bloom. 
The spoils august of Athens and of lloine 1 
And lo ! untouch’d by Ihitish views before, 

Yet nobler trophies wait on Asia’s shore : 

Tlierc, at his magic voice, what Avonders rise! 

Til’ astonish’d East unfolds her mysteries: 

Round her dark shrines a sudden bla/a* he shmvers, 
And all unveird the proud Pantheon towers. 

Where, half-unheard, Time’s formless billows glide. 
Alone he stems the dim-discover’d tide. 

W ide o’er th’ expanse as darts liis radiant sight. 

At once the vanish'd ages roll in light. 

Old India’s Genius, bursting from repose. 

Bids all his tombs their mighty dead disclose ; 
Immortal names! . though Jong immersed in shade, 
Tong lost to song, yet destined not to fade. 

O’er all, the master of the spell presides, 

Their march arranges, and tlicir order guides ; 

Bids here or there tlieir ranks or gleam, or blazc^ 
With hues of elder or of later days. 

See where in British robes sage Menu shines, 

And willing Science opes her Sanscrit mines! 

Ilis are the triumphs of her ancient lyres, 

Her tragic sorrows and her epic fires; 

Her earliest arts, and learning’s sacred store, 

And strains sublime of philosophic lore: 

Briglit in his viciv' tlieir gatherM pomp appears, 

7'iie treasured wisdom of a (housaiul years. 

Oh! could my verse in characters of day 
Tile living coh urs of thy mind portray. 

And on the sceptic ’midst his impious dreams 
Fiasli ai! tljc brightness of their living beams : 

Then should lie know how talents various, bright. 
With pure Devotion’s holy thoughts unite; 

And blusli (if yet a blush survive) to see 
What genius, honour, virtue ougiit to be. 

, Pbilosopher, yet to no system tied; 
j PHtriet, yet friend to oil the world beside ; 
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Ardent with temper, and with judgement bold, 

Firm though not stern, and though correct not cold; 
Profound to reason, and to charm us gay; 

Learifd without pride, and not too wise to pray.” 


— JoNKs, high-gifted to fulfd her plan; 

The friend of learning, freedom, truth, and man. 

His were the stores of letter’d time, comprest 
The mind of ages in a single breast ; 

The glance to catch, the patience to inquire, 

The sage's temper and the poet’s fire. 

In him the wealth of (ireece and Latium shone, 

Their Themis, Clio, Erato his own; 

And his, reveal’d in all their dazzling hues. 

The luscious charms of Asia’s florid Muse, 

With her o’er Schiraz’ roseate plain he roved, 

Where Hafiz revell’d, and where Sadi loved; 

On Rocnabad's green maze delighteu stray'd, 

Heard her soft lute in Mosellay’s sweet shade: 

Then pierced the mazy depths of Sanscrit lore; 

While Brahmins own’d a light unseen before. 

Bow’d to their inaster-piq)il, and confest 
With humbled brow the genius of the West. 

But nobler cares are liis : for human kind 
He plies his restless energies of mind. 

Strung by that orb, beneath wliose flaming ray 
Inferior natures crumble to <lecay, 

W^ith growing speed he presses to the goal. 

And his flei t axles kindle as they roll. 

’Twas his to hid admiritig India sec 
In Law, pure reason’s rij^en’d progeny: 

I.aw, which in lieavcn and earth holds sovereign sway, 
Whoso rule the had endure, the good obey ; 

Whose giant grasp o’er whirling spheres extends, 
Whose tender hand ilie insect-speck belViends; 

Her voice, of qiii iiig .vorlds th* Iiarinonious inode, 

And her high tin one the bosom of her Clod. 

Ah I short the blessing : of ethereal lire 
One viviti burst,;, to ligliten and expire! 

In vain the Christian crown'd the learned name, 

Ami boundless knowliKlge form’d his nieaiKT fame : 

He falls 
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It has been observed, that this eHiiiu?nt man em- 
ployed his faculties rather in acquiring- and arranging 
Ins materials, than in building stnicturevS of his own 
M ith them. Perhaps, wonderful as they w ere, they 
were best adapted to tliat purpose. Be that as it 
may, w e ought not to regret tlie mode, in wliich 
he applied them : he now stands the first of' his order, 
and tliat a very high order, and on this acc ount de- 
serves one of tlie most consjncuous places in tlu' 
temple of rame.'^ 

* To adopt his ov/n criterion of moral clevatioin as statoil in 
tlie Proem t(j liis ‘ Poinnientarics on Asiatic Poetry ' — who, if 
Ave look at what he not only meditated but accoinplislu‘d with 
respect to the melioration of the condition of sixty or seventy 
millions of our h]asfern subjects, shall stand hielnr tlian Sir 
William Jones Si e}nm qiueralur^ ccquis sit maNimiis? 

JUv (inqnnm) qui optiinus:’* si rursus hderroger, (Inis optinUN 
hominum sil? rcspnndcaniy' Is^ qtd de huimnu) gene rf sit optintr. 
nicrhus. The deep rejj^rct, which he expresses in the paraj^rapli. 
immediately folloAA ing, at the prospect oi* leaving his ‘ most be- 
loved academic hoovers, ’ will excite congenial feelings in every 
bosom, wliich has throbbed under similar circumstances witli 
the joint impulses of youthful friendship and of honourable 
ambition. 
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1 /F g'lviit stiitcsnien recently doceascd it i-s not, in 
many instance.*!, practicable to give a dt'tailcd and 
•aillil’id account. Their [)iivate Idslory cannot be laid 
o[)en without deeper injury to individual lecruigs, than 
ll'.e jtublic ha.s any right Tor the nu'rc gratification of 
i‘,\ curiosity to iutlict : and of tiie national trans- 
aclioiis. in whiih they may have been engaged, their 
views and |n'ojects cannot perhaps be exposed with 
certainty or w ith [uaidcnce ; w bile it would imply 
little less than a .s|)irit <»r vaticination, to predict their 
distant and collateral con.sequcnces without mistake. 
!>ut to statesmen this lielicacv may, usually, be con- 
iined ; the eulogium of warriors, w hctlu'r we regard 
the consolation of their surviving relatives, or (what 
they themselves may be supposed to have had ever 
i'l view) the public good, cannot toi) sjiccdih' follow 
theii- decease. 

The he.st eulugiuin of Horatio Viscount Nelson is the 
liistory of his actions •, the host history of his actions, 
that which .shall relate them nu)st |)crs{)icnously. He 
Was horn Sejitember ‘i;), 175<S, in the jiarsonage-hunsc 

■' Auriroitirv, (luarkrl^ Revim', inid tlic luriou# biograpliivs 
«t' Viscount Nelson. 
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of Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk; of which parish Ed* 
niund, his father, was rector : his mother was de- 
scended from the Walpole family. He was first 
sent to the Higli Sciiool at Norwich, then to North 
Walsham. During the Christmas holidays of the 
year 1770, he read in the newspaper that his mo- 
thers brother, Capt. IMaurice Suckling, was appointed 
to the RaisounaI)le of 64 guns. Voung as he was, 
he knew tliat eight childi’en were a heavier burthen 
than his father’s income could well sup[;ort, and he 
liad often exiu'essed a wash to remove his ])art of the 
weight. It was the thought of providing for himself, 
w hich now' actuated him. “ Do, brother W'illiam,’’ 
.said he, “ write to my father, and tell him I should 
like to go to sea with my uncle JMaurice.” IMr. Nel- 
son, who was then at Bath, understood the gcut'rous 
nature of the boy’s feelings, but did not oppose his 
resolution. Accordingly, he wrote to his brother-in- 
law. Captain Suckling had promised to provide for 
one of the children in his ow n profession ; but this 
was not the one. w hom he w ould have chosen, because 
of the delicacy of his constitution. “ What,"’ sai<l he, 
in his answ er, has poor 1 lorace done, Avho is so 
weak, that he above all the rest should be sent lo 
rough it out at sea? But let him come; and tlu^ fust 
time we go into action, a cannon-ball may knock oil' 
bis bead, ami provide for him at once,” Vet Ilora«v 
bad already given such iudicatious of a iKtble spirit, 
that had the uncle knoAvn tlu-ni, he would fiave per- 
ceiv(;d the boy was choosing the course, in w hich his 
heart and teiupf'r tjualilied him to run a glorious 
career. 

In the spring of 1771, his father sent him t(» join 
th? ship, then lying in the MedAvay. iVt the end ot 
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the journey, he was pv)t down witli the other passen- 
gers, and left to find his way as he could. After 
wandering about in the cold, he M as at last observed 
by an officer, Md?o asked him a few questions, and 
iiappening to know his uncle, took him home and 
gave him some refreshments. V\lien lie got on 
board. Captain Suckling had not joined, and he 
paced the deck the remainder of the day without 
being noticed by any one. The pain, M'hici) is felt 
wlien we are first transplant'd from our native soil, is 
one of the most poignant that n e have to endure 
through life. There art' after-griefs, which leave be- 
hind them deeper scars, bruising the spirit and some- 
times breaking the heart ; but never do m'c feel so 
poignantly tlie want of love, the necessity of being 
loved, the sense of utter desertion, as M hen m c first 
(juit the hav('n of home, and are as it were pushed olf 
upon the stream of life. Added to this, the sea-boy 
Ik's to encounter physical hardships, and tlie privation 
of almost every comfort, even of sleep. Nelson had 
a leeble body, and an aft'eetionate heart ; and he re- 
membered, through life, bis first days of wretchedness 
in the service. 

The llaisoimable did not remain long in commis- 
sion. 7'lie dispute m ith Spain respei'ting tlie balk- 
land Islands heing ad,i!sttHl, she was paid olf, and 
Captain Suekling m us ap\>()inted to a guard-ship in 
the IMechvay. 7'his he considered as too inactive a 
life for his nephcM ; and he, theivfore, sent him in a 
merchant-vessel tc. the Vi est Indies, iiiHier a i\Ir.Jlath- 
bone, who had foi nwtrly been master's matv ' m ith him 
in the Dreadnought^ “ 1 came back, ’ observi'd Nel- 
s<tn, “ a practical seaman, w ith a horror of the Iloyal 
Navy, and with a .saying then consfanl among (he ;^a- 
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men, ‘ aft the most honour, forward the better man.’” 
So strong’ly was he ])ossessed witJi this jirejudice, that 
when u|)on his retuni Captain Suckling’ received him 
on hoard, it was man}’^ weeks before he was in the least 
I’cconciled to a man of war. llis uncle, who scen\s 
to have rightly a|)preciated the hoy’s chara<;te3’, held 
out to him as his reward, that ‘ if he attciuh'd well to 
navigation, he slaudd go in the cutter and decked 
long-boat, which was attached to the commanding 
oflic('r’s sliip:’ and thus lie became eonbdent of liim- 
self, as a pilot, among rocks and sands, which nas 
‘afterward of grvnt ctnnfort to him.’ 

In the ensuing year, an expedition of diseovi i v 
toward the North Pole was desj atched under ( aptaii: 
Phipps, in consefjuence of an apjtliealion from the 
Hoyal Society; and tliough, on account of tlu' sevc- 
I’ity of the s('rvi(‘e. effective men were' entmed instead 
of tlie usual number of bov.s, Horatio used all his iii- 
flueme to be permitted to go with Captain I aitw idgo 
in the Carcass as his cockswain. One niglit, whea 
the ice wtis all around them, the young cocksw aiii. 
apd a shipmate of his own standing stole I'rom tlir 
vis.scl to hunt a bear. It was not long, befiire tliey 
w( re missed : a thick fog had come on, am! th(’ir Cap- 
tain became exceedingly anxious for their saiiiy. 
Jjetween three and four in the morning tlu^ misi 
ch'ared off, and they \vere seen at a considerable di>- 
taiKi* in pursuit of their game. The .signal w.!-' 
made liar th(;ir return, but Nelson was too inteiii 
upon his object tfO obey it. A chasm in the ice luckily 
separated him from the beast : his musket flashed in 
the pan. “ Never mind,” .said he, “ do but let me 
gel a blow at this devil with the butt-end, and we 
s^all have him.” A gun from the sliip terrified the 
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animal, and Nelson was obliged to come back dis- 
a[»i!ointed, and ex])e(tii!g a re|)riiriand. Lutwidge 
renroved liim sc.mev.bat sternly, and asked him, 

“ W hat reason he conld have for hunting a l)ear?” 

“ Sir,” lie replic'd, pouting his lip, as he was wont to 
do nhen agitated, " I wished to get the skin for my 
IV.t’ier.” 

'riie situation o!’ tin' ships had now become so 
alarming, tl:at (’aptain Phipps thought it necessary 
io [irejfioe i!>(; !s)v;l , for going away. They wove 
aeeor'Jitjgiy iioisit'd r.isi, and hauled over the ice, and 
Nelson had the romiuaud of a fonr-uared cutter' wdth 
tw elve' inc'ii : llti.! was at his ow n solieiiation, aial " he 
jimU'd him.seif in faneying that he could navigate her 
hcttei' tlian any other boat in the 'liip.’ 

Soon alter his return, his uncle rceonmiended him 
1'- Caift.dii Idirmer of the Sea-l Imse, 120 guns, tlic'u 
going' o»U to India in the stpaidron under Sir Kciwaixl 
fiiiglms. He was staliom.cl in (he foretop at watch 
and watch. 'Hie mastc'r (snli:,eip!( ntly Captain Si;r- 
ridge) cpiiekly pereeiv iog how anxious he was to 
make himself aripjaints d with tiie minnlest part of a 
seaman's duty, he w as jilarc';! on the tpiartor-deek, 
and rated as midsliipman. The service, wiiieh he 
went through, had sti eng chimed his constitution; 
Ills c'ountenanoe at tl.i.-. tioic was tlorid. and he 
seeiiK'd riiilu'i' stout and aihletie: but- in India he 
caught one of the inidignatit disrascs o! (hat ( limate. 
■so fatal to Kurojx; c Ii;-;)iis. wliic!) tolaily dc'prived 
him for a time i ! tite use' tu’ Ins llinlis, and nearly 
brought him to toe grave, in eonseijuenee <4 this, 
he returned to Europe witii Caj)ta:!i Pigot in the 

f^oljiliin in 177(i. in so poilions a slate of weakness, 
*^hat lie attributed the' preservutiou ot his litc to tfem 
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officer’s kind attentions. During the voyage, his 
mind was heavily depressed. Me had formed an ac- 
quaintance with the present Sir Charles Pole, Sir 
'^riiomas Troubridge, and other distinguished officers, 
then like liimself beginning their career ; and wdiile 
they were pursuing it in full enjoyment of health and 
hope, he uas returning with a body broken down by 
sickness, and spirits that had sunk u ith his strength. 
Jjong aft('rward, u'hen the fame of Nelson was 
known as widely as that of England itself, he spoke 
of u hat lu^ at that time endured ; “ I felt impressed,’' 
said he, “ with an idea, that T should nev'er rise in my 
profession. My mind was staggereil with a view of 
the difficulties I had to surmount, and the little inte- 
rest I possessed. I coidd discover no m(‘ans of reach- 
ing the object of my ambition. After a long and 
gloomy reverie, in which I almost wished nn self over- 
brtard. a sudden glow of patriotism w as kindled w ithin 
me, and piesent<'d my King and Country as my pa- 
trons. • well tlK'ii,’ ! exclaimed, ‘ 1 will be a Ik'io. 
and confiding in Providemee, 1 will brave evety 
(ianaer.’ " IToni that hour, as he ollen dcrlared to 
Ca])tain 1 lardy, a ‘ radiant orb w as suspended before 
Jiis mind’s eye, which urged him onward to reriow ii.’ 
No person has ever lookeci to the attainment of any 
great o!)J(!ct w ithout experiencing similar fliu tuatioiis. 
Nelson spo' e of thesr? asj)irations of his youth, as it 
they had in tliem a character of divinity; as if ‘tlie 
light, which led hiiu on, was light liorn heaven.' lbs 
previous fits of dtjection, indeeil, wx're altogctlier 
causeless. 1 lis prospects were fair, and his j)rogr(’ss 
almost as raj)id as it could have been. AV'heii h(‘ 
I'car h(xl England, he found his uncle C>)mptroller of 
tliJN: cvy, and was immediately appointed to act as 
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fourth lieutenant of the Worcestei’, 64 gains, Cajitain 
Mark lloljinson, then on point of sailing to Gili- 
raltar. His age might luive been a suffuient cause 
for not entnisting him witli tlie charge of a watch ; 
yet the Captain used to say, ‘ lie felt as easy when 
Nelson was upon deck, as any other officer in the 
ship.’ He passed his examination, April 8, 1777 ; * 
and on the follow ing day received his commission as 
Second Lieutenant ol' the Low estoffe frigate, Cajitaiu 
William Locker, then fitting out for Jamaica. After 
a year s activ service, he was removed to the Bristol, 
the flag-ship of Sir Peter Parker, to w liom Captain 
Locker had w armly recommended him. Ijord Col- 
iiiigwood, who took th(' command so many years 
lit'tenvard u[>on his glorious death at Trafalgar, suc- 
ceeded him in tlu- lyowistoire, and again in the (lag- 
shi|), when he w as maile Commander into the Padger 
hiig at the ag(’ of one aiul twenty. Six months 
afterward, he aeipiin <! the last sleji, heing made jiost 
into ti.e Hinehiiihrook, f.hS guns. 

V pl.in had laan foinied hy Ci'iieral Dalling, and 
approved hy the government at home, for taking 
Fort San Juan upon the r'ver of that name, which 
flows from Lak<; Nicaragua into the Atlantic. 'Hie 
force appointed for tiiis expedition, amounting to 
aliout oOO men, wanv ecnvoyeil hy Nelson from .la- 
iiiaica to the Spanish main; and here his sei'vices 

* Captain Suckling sat at tho fioail of the table, and when it 
had ended in a manner hi„hlv honourable to the young asjiirant, 
introduced him :is his nephew. 'Die examining ( aptains exiire-'sed 
their surprise, that ‘ he not told them ol tliis relationship 
before.’ » N-." replied the Comptroller, *• 1 did not wish the 
youiiker to be favoured. I felt conviiieed, that he would pass u 
good examination, and you see 1 have not beeu disappointed, ‘i 
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were to have ended. But no one of the party had 
ever heen uj) the river San Juan ; be therefore manned 
the IMoscjuito-shorc craft, and two of the Ilinchin- 
hrooids boats, and resolved to (lany them up himself. 
()t“ all tiu^ services, in which he luul Ik'Cu ongaf^ed, 
this was the most perilous. It was the latter end of 
the dry season : the river was low, full of shoals and 
sandy beaches ; aiiil the men w ere often obliyed to 
tpiit the boats, and dra^’ them Ihrouj^h shalloAV chati- 
nels, which the Indians went l)efore them to explore. 
T'his lalxHir, and tliat of foi’ein*?' their way up the 
rapids, was chiefly snstain'Ml by tin; sailors; men ac- 
customed at all times to rely upon ilu'ii’ own exer- 
tions, and at all times sure to do theii’ duty. Seven 
or eii;'ht hours duviiii;’ the day they were' ('xjH)s(‘d to 
a hiirnine- sun, I'cndere;! mor<‘ i’itolerabli' by beiii;;- 
refic'ctcd I'rom dry shoals of uhife ■.jiml: ai nie;]i{. 
tiny suli'eved e<jiial]y from heavy di'v On tli<‘ nintii 
of jVpril they arrived at a small island railed St. Bar- 
tholomew, which eominanded tlie riv< i’ in a difilenlt 
part, and was defended iy a battery inoiintiiir;' nine 
or ten swivels. Nd.son aeeordiin;' to his uw n pln a.-i . 
best expressive of a seam.-tn’s 1‘eeiin,!,;-, resolved la 
‘ board ’ tliis ont-piost. Ibsttiiig liimself at tin' 
of a fnv sa.ihiV.', he leapi'd upon the iH.'aeb. Captain 
Despard’' j^allantly supi»orled biin, and they stormed 
the battery. Two days afterwaii!, iluy came i.n siph’- 
of tb(‘ castle e.i Saii .Inan, and bepan to besiepe it on 
the tliirU'enth : it surrendered on (he twenty ibiirlli. 
Before that, time, the lead weather liael set in. Sailors, 
soldiers, and Indians sunk aiike nmh r it ; tlie latfci' 
from mi'.vonted exertions, t'u’ T]iii’o|;eans front 


Sr*b.-';{|n:Tjtiy, so oiihiippilv lucoi ; 
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deadly effects of a climate allotted by the distribution 
of nature to a race (if different colour. All, that A’ic- 
tory procaircd them, was a cessation from toil : no 
supplies w(.'re found, and the castle itself m as wf)rse 
than a prison. The hovels, used as an hosjutal, 
were suiTounded with |)utresccnt liides ; and m hen 
orders were obtained from the CVtmmander in Chief 
to build one, the sickness had l)e<-onie so t;-cnei-al, 
that there were no hands to work at it. The rains 
contimu'd, with few intervals, from April till Oeto- 
iicr. wlu'ii they abandoned their l)ancl'ul comjuest. Of 
LSOO men, who had been stmt to diffeient posts upon 
this ill-fated scheme, only li liirned. Nelson nar- 
row ly escaj)ed. His advice had bt-en, to •carry the 
castle by assault,’ instead of w Inch eleven days were 
.'pent in the Ibriualities of a siege : he returned to 
'fluc'field a day before it’s surrender, exhausted w ith 
iiitigue. and sulfering under a dysentery. There he 
received an appointment to the .bums of I t guns, 
vacant l)y the death of Captain Cl .vi r.-' This pro- 
vidential promotion removed him frian the fatal sta- 
tion just in time ; he vcaclictl .lainaiea so much en- 
feebled by sickness, that he was carried ashore in his 
< 'it. 'I’he careful attendaiue of a gorul old negress, 
and altia’ward of Sir Peter Ikirkei’. saved his lile ; luit 
his health had sutl’en'i* so sewrely, that he was 
quickly compelled to return to England. 

Not long- alter his recovery, he was aj)puinted to 
tin- .\lbemarle, 28 guns, and sernt to the North Seas. 
During this vo\ag-e. he gained a considr-rable know- 
ledge of the Danish coast and its soundings; know- 
ledge, which at the ccU-brated liattle ol C openha- 

• 8oii to the ualhor of ‘ Leoiiic’as. 
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g«n, proved of great importance to his country. Ori, 
his return, lie was ordered to Quelx’c. Here he 
Ix'canie acquainted with Mr. Alexander Davison, 
w ho saved him tTOiu an imprudent marriage. Nelson 
was about to quit the station, had taken leave of 
his friends, and fallen down the river to the iilace 
wdiere rnen of war usually anchor: yet, the next 
morning', as Mr. Davison wa.s w-alking on the beach, 
he saw him timing back in his boat. ‘ He could not,’ 
he .siiid, ‘ leave Quelx'c without olli’ring himsell and 
his fortune to the wmman wdiom he loved.’ Davison 
t(jld him, ‘ liis utter min, situated as he w as. nuisv. 
inevitably follow.’ “ Then let it follow^” ^\as his 
reply; “for 1 am lesolved to do it.” His Irieiul. 
however, was etiually resolute, that he should not ; 
and after some dispute Nelson, with no very good 
grace, suffered himself to be led back to his boat.* 

Peace w'as now concluded, and the Alheinaili' re- 
turned to England, and was paid otf. Nelson took 
this opjmrtunity to pass a few months iii^^rantH? ; he 

♦ Shortly after this, he becanie acquainted with Princt' Wil- 
liam Henry, the {ircj^eut Duke of Clarence, then servintr .Mid- 
ihipmun in the Uurfleur under Lord Hood. I had the watclj 
on deck,” said hi.s lioyal Highnciii-’, when (’a])tain Nel.stm canir 
in barire alonjtr-.sifie, who appeared to he the merest I)oy ol’ a 
captain I ever hcheid ; and his dress was worthy of atrcnfioii. 
He had on a fiilldaced uniform: his lank unpowdered hair wai 
lied in a stiff* Hessian tail of an extraordinary length ; the oid- 
fashioned Haps of his waistcoat added to the general quaintnes^ 
ofhis ligure, and produced an appearance which particularly at- 
tracted my notice ; for I had never seen any tiling like it hel'ore, 
nor could I imagine wdiohe was, or what he came about. There 
was a something, however, irresi.stihly pleu-dug in his adilre,ss and 
<‘eiiver.^ation ; and an enthu.siaMii, whi n .>pi‘aking on profcs.'^ional 
>ifihjeeis, which siiowed tiiat he was no common being.” 
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was then appointed to the Boreas^ 28 guns, going to 
tlic TjCeward Islands as a eriiisc^r on the peace-esta- 
hlishment. While the vosstd was at anchor in Nevis 
Road, a French frigate {)assed to leeward close along 
shore. Nelson had received information, that • this 
liigate was sent from Martinieo for the purpose of 
nmking a survey of our West India islands,’ This he 
determined to jn’event. Accordingly, , he followed 
her to St. Eustatia ; and being invited ny the Dutch 
governor to mt^et the French officers at dinner, he 
seized an occasion of assuring the Captain, that 
‘ understanding it was his intention to honour the 
British possessions with a visit, he meant to accom- 
jinny him, in order that such attention might he paid 
to lum. as evc'ry Englishman in llr' island would be 
nrtnul to show' ! ’ 'J'he French, wdth Cfiiial conrtcsv, 
prolestcd against ‘ giving him tm^treotbh' : ’ but Nel- 
son witii the utmost politeness insisted npfm paying 
tlicm the compliment, followed them close in spite of 
ali tlic'r attempts to elude his vigilance, and never 
lost sigiit of them ; till finding it iinpctssilde either to 
deceive or to escape him, they al)andoned their inten- 
tion in despair, and beat up for Martinieo. 

'I’he \inericans at this time, taking advaiitage of 
the I'egisters of the vessels issued wJiile they nere 
British subjects, carried on a great trade with our 
West India islands. Nelson, knoAving that this w as 
in direct Incach of the Navigation Act. resolved to 
ptit an end to it. “ If once,” .said ho, ” the Ameri- 
cans are admitted to any kind of intercourse A\ith 
these islands, the views of the loyalists in si'ttling 
Nova Scotia are entindy done aw ay ; and. w hen a\ e 
3i’t' .again emfjroiled in a Frem'li Atar, tlu' .Vmericans 
"ill first become the carrici's of these colonies, aijd 

' V 2 
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finally gain possession of them.” The Commander in 
Chief was disj)osed to gratify the jdanters by winking 
at this illicit trade. The Governor of the I.eeward 
Islands, Sir Thomas Shirle)", when Nelson addressed 
him upon the svdycct, told him that ‘ old Generals 
were not in the habit of taking advice from young 
gentlemen.’ Resolved to do his duty however, the 
‘ young gentleinan ’ ordei'ed all American vessels to 
’ cjuit the islands in eight and forty hours ; ’ declaring 
that ‘ if they refused, or presumed to h'lnd their car- 
goes, he Avould seize them.’ The Americans resistcil 
these orders. 'I'he plantei’s Avere, to a man, against 
him. The (iuvc'inors and Presidents of the islands 
gaA C him no support ; and the Admiral Avas, at first, 
afraid to act on cither side. !k’et after a A\ hile he 
issued an mtler, rcfjiiiring the officers under his com- 
mand ‘not to liiruka’ the Americans from having free 
ingress and egress, if the Governor ( hose to alloAv 
them.’ (ietieral Shii’ley and others sent him letters, 
little diflinent from orders in their stile. “ 'flu’Sc' 
jK'rsons,” says lie, “ I soon trimmed up, and silenced. 
Sir Richard Hughes’ Avas a more. delicate busifle.s.s. 

1 must either disolnw my orders, or disolK-y aefs el' 
parliament. I determined n()on (he former, trusliiiu 
to the \iprightn(*ss of my intentions, and believing that 
my country Avould not alloAv me to Ik? ruined by pie 
tecting her commerci'.” Accordingly, in a letter tn 
the Admiral, lie resjK'ctfulIy told him. In? should ‘de- 
cline obeying his orders, till he had an opixa tunily ot 
seeing .'md talking to him.’ For this Sir Richard- 
in Ins first feeling of irritation, A\ as about to suj»cr.sede 
him ; but on pix'viously consAdting his C'aptain, lit 
found that all the s(juadron were of Nelsoti’s opinidu 
H»oiJ the subject. 'I’hough he wanted vigour of niind 
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to decide upon what was right, lie fortunately Avas 
not ohsthiate In wrong; and he, aiterward, thanked 
Nelson for liaving shown him his ( rror. 

At Nevis, the Fion^as found four American vessels 
deeply laden, with the island-eolours (lying : these 
neee ordered to ‘ hoist their proper flag, and depait 
in eight and forty hours/ At first, they d( nit d their 
country, and refused to oliey; hut, uipon Ix^ing exa- 
mined before the Judge' of the Adiniralty, tliey eon- 
fessed that " their vessels and ( argoes were wholly 
Aincvican property/ Upon tliis. Nelson seized them. 
'riu‘ ( Governor, the (histoin-F lousty and the Planters, 
w(‘rc* all iiis eiiemies : tlu^ Admiral, tiioiigli his flag 
was then in tlie roads, stood iieutral; and su])serip- 
tions were I’aisc’d to ( any on the ( auses against him. 
Blit this was not all: the marines, wlioin 1 h‘ liad sent 
( r» hoard the vc'ssels, prevented s(ane of the masters 
IVom going on sliore. Instigated by an attonu'v, they 
declan'd, that ‘they had been put in bodily fear a\ bile 
)ln' depositions were taking, f’or tliat a man witli a 
ilrawn ^^vord stood over tliem the w hole time/ Tins 
was the sentry at the rahin-door; hut fhe (xag- 
geration served their purj :ose : .-uits a\ ere (akei) out 
against Nelson, and damages laid to llie enormous 
amount of 40,000/, At the trial, he was jiiotecJed 
by the Judge lor the da/. The iMarslial was calk'd 
apon to anest him, and tlie Merrhanls promised to 
indemnify iiim for so doing. Tlio Judge, however, 
did his duty, and lhreat(*nod to ‘send that ofluer to 
prison, if lu' att('mpi('d to violate tlu' ]>rolertion of 
fke court.’ The I^resident of Nevis, Mr, lF('rl)ert, 
i)('liave(i witli singular generosity u|ion tlie oeeir'^iou. 
rhougli no man hud suifered move by Nelsons prti- 
ceedingsjic olVered to l)ec‘ome his hall lor 10,000/.,jii 


/■/ 
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he cliose to suffer the ai'rest. Ilis lawyer proved an 
able, as well as an honest, man ; and notwithstanding 
the opinions of the counsel of the diffei’ent islands, 
that ‘ships of war w^ere not authorised to seize Ame- 
rican traders wdthout a deputation from the Customs,' 
from the jdainncss of the law and the clearness of 
the case Nelson maintjiiaed liis cause so well, tliat 
the four ships w'ith their cargoes were condemned. 
During this affaii’, he sent a memorial to the King, 
in consequence of which orders were t()rward('d (<» 
defend him at the ('xpense of the crow n ; and upon 
the representation, which he made at the sanu' time 
to the Secretaiy of State, the ‘ Register-Act ' w a-, 
framed. AT't the Treasury Hoard transmitted their 
thanks to Sir Richard Hughes, and the officers under 
him, for their activity and zeal in protecting the com- 
merce of Great Britain ! * 

At N evis, Nelson became acipiainti'd with Mrs. 
Nisliet, a widow in h(;r eighteimth year; and married 
her March 11. 1787 : Prince \\'illiam Henry, at his 
own desire, giving away tiie bride. Some part of his 
stay in the West Indies was emjiloyed in <lett!Ctiiig 
public frauds, and in endeavounng to obtain justii e. 
But. the peculat ors were too pow erful ; and tlu‘y suc- 
cceiied not only in inqiediiig inquiiy', but in raising 
against him, at the Board of Admiralty, prejudieis 
which pvevaik’d for many years. He returned to 
England a few months after his marriage. By a 

* “ I feel ui\ich hurt,” said Xel-'on, “ that after the los.- of 
health and risk of fortune, another should lie thanked for what 1 
did, and did agaiast hi.s order.':. I eitlier deserved to be .sent out 
of the service, or at lea.st to have had .sonieJittle notice taken 
..-hat I had done, 'i'lv. y have thought it worthy of notice, atiJ 
ycj, have neglected me.” 
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cruel neglect, the Boreas was kej)t from the end of 
June till the end of November at tlie Nore, as a 
receiving-shi{). 'fliis unworthy treatment, occa.sioned 
probably by the influence of the peculators, excited in 
Nelson the strongest indignation. During the whole 
four months he seldom quitted tlie ship, c:arrying on 
the duty with strict and sullen attention. When or- 
ders, however, were received to prepare her for btdng 
paid off, he expressed his joy to the senior ofIie(!r in 
the Medway : “ It w ill lelease me fl)r ever from an 
ungrateful service, as it is my firm and unalterable 
det(‘rmination nev('r again to s(‘t my foot on board a 
king’s ship. Immediately aftfr my arrival in town, 
i shall n ait on the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
resign my commission.” The offu-er, finding it in 
vain to reason with him against tin’s ri-solution in his 
jircst'nt state of feeling, used his seci’et interference 
with the First 1 .ord of the Admiialty to save him 
from adopting so injurious a measure; little foresee- 
ing, h nv deeply the w'elfare and honour of England 
tit j)emle<l ujw)n bis decision. This friendly represen- 
tatitm produced a letter from I.ord Howe, intimating 
‘ a wisli to see tlu' disgusted hero on his amval in 
town.’ Pleased with his tamversation, and perfectly 
conviiuxHl of the propriety of his conduct, he desired 
to picscut him to the K !ug on the first levee-day ; and 
the gracious tnanner, in whieh Nelson was received, 
efredually removed his resentment. 

I'he affair of tlu Ameriean captains was not yt t 
over. Nelson had letii-ed to his lather's parsotimge, 
where he annisctl himself with nnal occupations and 
rural sports. It was his great ambition, at tliis time, 
to pos.scss a jK>ney. While l\e was gone to purchast' 
one at a ueigliboiuiug fair, two men left with Mis. 
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Nelson a notifieation on the part of the Ainerican 
captains, wlio now laid their damaf^cs at 20,000/. 
On Nelson's r('tniii in high glee with his poney, the 
paper was present'd to him. Ilis indignation, and 
astonishment, may u('ll he imagined. He immedi- 
ately wrote to t.he 'rreasiiry Board, that ‘ if a satis- 
factory aTisw er were not .seid down to him upon the 
.subject by return of post, be .shoultl take refuge in 
France.’ lie w as assured, in ri'ply, that * he w'as a 
very good oflieer, and need be under no apj)rebension, 
as he would certainly b(‘ supported.’ 

Notwithstanding’ the ex|K*nses of a ship in time of 
})eace, lu; repeatedly rerpiested of the .\dmiralty, that 
' he might not lx.' left to rust in indolcncx'.’ * 

During th(' Nootka armament in }iarticular, he ap- 
plied for employment, and his disappointment in not 
.succeeding induced him again to resolve upon retiring 
fi’oiii the service ; a n'solution, from which he w as 
di.ssuaded only by the urgent remonstrances of [.ord 
IIo(jd. Hearing that the Baisonnable, in which l^c 
h;ul commenced his care(‘r, w as to be I'ommissioned, 
he asked her of Lord Chatham ; but his aj)])lication 
pi’oved inelfectual. By the influence' of the Duke of 
('larence, however, and Jiis steady friennl Lord Hood, 
he was appointed .Jamiury IK), 1793, to tlu’ Agameni- 
uon of t)4 guns. 

^ “ 1 iiiust aill,” lie says in one of lifs letters, *• bulTet tin' 
wave's ill searcli of— wliat? Alas! tliat thing, calli'd ‘ honour,' 
is now thoiii^’Iit of no more. iVIy integrity eannot. I hope, he 
anu'iulei! ; Imt toy lorlune, (iod knows, lias grown worse tor tlie 
servici-; — so much for serviioi my country! — I liave invariahly 
lied down, and followed close, ;i plan of what onglit to l>e n|iper- 
iiiosi ill the liii ast (d an officer, that ‘ if is much lietter to serie 
111 oofti-aii iiii country, than to give u(> las own fame.' I'osleritv 
w'illjdu him justice.” 
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The temper, with which Nelson engaged in this 
war, is manifested in his instructions to one of his 
midshipmen ; “ There are tliree things, young gentle- 
man, which you are constantly to bear in mind : first, 
you must always implicitly obey orders, without at- 
tempting to Ibrrn any opinion of your own respecting 
their pro[)riety; secondly, you must consider ev'ery 
man as your enemy, who speaks ill of your King ; and 
tliirdly, you must hate a Frenclnnan, as you do the 
devil.” .loshua Nisl)et, his son-in-law' (very young, 
ot' course, for his mother was now only tw euty four) 
went out with him as a midshipinaTi. The Agamem- 
non was ordered to the IMediterranean under Lord 
1 hiod ; and tlieie Nelson eomineneed a career, at first 
of unexampled exertion, and finally of unequalled 
i^lory. 

llis first services were rather of a military, than a 
naval, character. After St. Fioren/o had surrendered, 
Lord Hood laid before (leneral Dundas a plan for the 
redin tion of Uastia. The (leneral declined co-o|)crat- 
ing. In this opinion D’Anhert, w ho succeeded to the 
command of tlie army, coincided, llis Lordsliip 
o|)taijie<l only a few artillery-men, and ordering on 
Itoard that pint of the troops w ho, having embarked 
as marines, were borne on the ship's l)ooks as part of 
their respeetivi* eompl. ments, began tin' siege' with 
1,1 S.‘} stddiers, artillery-men, and marines, and !2.50 
sailors. “ We are hut few,” said Nelson. '• lent of 
the right s(»rt; — our (leneral. at .St. Fioreiizo, not giv- 
ing us one of tin* five regiments he has there lying 
idle.” 

Tiny we're landed on the fourth o( .\pril. under 
Lieiitnaiit (lolouel Villettes and Nelson, wlio had ob- 
tained I’roin th(' army the title ed llrigadier. 1 he 
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sailors dragged tlio guns up the heights; a work 
of the greatest difficulty, and which ‘ woidd never 
have been accomplished by any but British seamen.’ 
The soldiers behaved with' e<|ual spirit. “ Their 
zeal,” he observed, “ is, I Ix'lievc, almost unexampled. 
There is not a man, but considers himself as jK'rson- 
ally interested in the event, and deserted by the (ie- 
neral ; it has, I am persuaded, made them equal 
to double their nundx'rs.” 'fins is one of many proofs 
that, to render our soldiers apii valent to our scji- 
inen, it is oidy uecessjuy that tliey should l)e tsiually 
well commanded. They have tlic same heart and 
soul, as M’cll as the same flesh and blood. 'I'oo mudi 
may, indeed, l)e exacted from them in a rotivat ; but 
with theii’ face toward a foe, there is notliing within 
the reach of human achievement which they carmot 
perform. The siege rontinued nearly seven weeks. 
On the nineteenth of May, a treaty ot (.capitulation was 
begun : that same evening, the troops made their tiifst 
appearance on the hiUs ; and, on the following moan- 
ing, General D'Aubert arrived with the whole arfiiy 
to take Bastia ! The event of the siege liad justi^ed 
the opinion of the sailors ; but they tliemselvcs ex- 
cused the judgement of the Generals, when they saw 
tlieir conquest.* 

The enemy were supposed to lx fiu' inferior in 
number, w hen it was resolved to attack the place ; 

^ ‘‘ r am all a.vtoni.^hincnl,” says XcUoji, vvhoi. f rcHfCt on 
what \VL* hav<* achiuvccl ; rv^uhirs, Iv>(K) national guards, 

and a large body ol'Coridcari troops laying down their arnhs to 
l,rKK) soldit r.s and marines, and 2(K) seamen.'’ — ‘‘ I always wiisot* 
opinion, liave ever acted up to it, jukI never have had any reason 
to repent it, tlial ‘ (me Mngdislinian was ecpial to thr(‘e I'rencle 
men/ Had tliis been an English town, I am *surc it would not 
have I)een taken.’* 
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and it was not till the whole had been aiTanged, that 
Nelson received certain information of their ^reat 
sut)eiiority. This intellifijence he kept secret, fearing 
tliat the attcmi)t would Ijc abandoned, if so fair a pre^ 
text were afforded. “ My own honour,” said he to 
Mrs. Nelson, “ liOrd Hood’s honour, and the honour 
of our country m«ist all have bt'en sacrifu ed, had I 
mentioned what I knew. Therefore you A\ ill believe 
what must have been rny feelings during the whole 
si('ge, when 1 had often jiroposals made to me to 
write to l.ord Hood to raise it.” The very per- 
sons, who had given him this advice, w('re rewarded 
for their eondnet : Nel.>on received no rewaid ! 

'I’lie siege of Calvi was carried on i)y General 
Stuart; an officer who, nnfortuintcly for his countiy, 
fiever had an aderpiate fu'hl aUotti'd him for his very 
eminent talents. Nelson imniri’ed le.ss rt'sponsibility 
liere than at Bastia, but the service was not less hai’d. 
More than four months he was thus employed on 
shoie, till he felt almost qualified to pass his exami- 
iKition as a besieging (icncral. Yet bis .services ufion 
tlie oci’asion were, by an unj)ardonab]e oniis.sion, al- 
togetlier overlooked: even his name did not appear 
in the list of the nouuded, though he had lost aue}'e. 
“ One hundred and ten days,” stiid he, “ I have been 
actually engaged at .sea and on shore against the 
enemy : three actions against ships, two against Bastia 
in my own ship, four boat- actions, and twf) village.^ 
taken, and twelve sail of vessels burnt. I do not 
know, that any me has done moie ; 1 have had the 
comfort to Iw always a|)plauded by my Commanders 
in Cliief, but never to be ren ardi'd : and vv hat is more 
mortifying, for service in wiiii'h J. have been wounded 
otlici's have beeii praised, w ho at the time were ac- 
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tually in bed far from the scene of action. They have 
not done me justice; but never mind — I’ll have a 
gazette of my own.” How amply wjvs this second- 
sight of glory I’calised ! 

The same prophetic feeling broke out in a letter 
wiitten after Admiral Ilotham’s action in the Medi- 
terranean. In that action, Nelson bad borne a .splen- 
did part. During tlie first day. \vhen there was no 
ship of the line u ithin several miles to support him, 
he engaged tiie Ca Ira of St guns, which having car- 
ried away licr main and lbre-t()})masts, was taken in 
toAV by a frigate. Tliis shi]) lie engaged lor tw(» 
hours and a half, during which time 110 of hei‘ men 
were kilhal and wounded ; and, on tlie following day, 
he came up with bc!' again in tf)w of the Censeur, a 
sr'ventv four: a partial action ensued, till the Frcaicli 
judged it more prudent to al)andon those two, than 
to risk the loss of jiiore. 

It was not loiig. l)efore a colonelcy of marines was 
conferred upon him ; a thing, which he had hoped for, 
rather than expected. It came in good time, w hen his 
mind was con.siderably opprosst'd by the finding, that 
his services weit' not adequately acknowledged. ' 

The Agamemnon now entered upon a new line of 
service, being appointed with a small s(|uadron of 
frigates to co-operat<.! with General l)(,'vins. 1 le began 
in high spiri+s; but the want of activity and decision 
in the Austrian < leiierals quickly gave him melancholy 
forebodings of V, hat w as to follov> . His own exer- 
tions were unremittf'd : but he was crippled for want 
of means. \\ Cak as his force was, it w as still farther 
reduced l)y Sir 1 lyde Farker, who left him only one 
frigate and a brig, sif. a time when he had demanded 
two seventy fours and eight or ten frigates or sloops, 
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in order to insure safety to the army. That army 
received a defeat, from whi('h it never recovered : the 
Generals, of course, imputed it to the want of naval 
co-operation ; asserting, that * if their left wing had 
not been exposed to tlie fire of the Fi ench gun-boats, 
it would not have hapj)ened.’* A^ado, and every other 
place in the Riviera of Genoii, fell into the enemy’s 
hands ; and Buonapai-te, who now arriviul to take 
tlic command of the French army, began his destruc- 
tive career. 

To f()llow Nelson tiiroughout liis subsequent ser- 
vices in the Mediterraiu'an, till the fate of Italy was 
decided, would far exceed tlu; limits of this memoir. 
In tht; whole of his conduct lie displayed the same 
ardent zeal, the same indefatigable energy, the same 
intuitive judgement, ami the same rapid decision, 
which formed his striking characteristics. While his 
name was harilly knoun to the English public, it was 
feared and respected throughout Italy. 

I Its mind irritated and depressc'd liy the appre-hension 
that a gvneral action would tak(> phu e before he joined 
the fleet, he at length sailed from the IMeilitinrancan 
with a convoy for GibraUar, u lienee he jiroceeded to 
tfie vvestu ard in si'arch of the Admiral. Off the mouth 
of the Straits, lie fell in with the Spanish fleet, and 
on the thirteenth of February communicated the in- 
telligence to vSir .John .lervis. Nelson, now Commo- 
dore, was directed to shill his broad ];endant on board 

* The left wii'.jf was, lidwevcr. tlie o. f'. i army, which 

R’ti’catoil in good older, ** 1 jnclond not ic> . ay. obsewnd Nc!- 
ioi), “ that the Audrians would not have been Inaten, li.td not 
the guii-ho'ifis harassed them : hir, in 1113 eo.i.'.'i. ncc, 1 bciii've 
tliey would: hut I befiest! tin.' I'reiu'h tould not auvu attacked, 
had we destroyed all their i|.‘SscU of war." 
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the Caj)taiii, and before sunset the signal was made 
to prej)are for action. At day-break, the enemy were 
in sight. The Hiitish force consisted of two ships of 
100 guns, two of 98, two of 90, eight of T'f, and one 
of 64 ; with four frigates, a slooj), and a cutter. The 
Spaniards had one four-decker of 136 guns, six three- 
deckers of 112, two of 84, and eigfitcen of 74, with 
ten frigates and a brig. Their Admiral, Don .Toscjih 
de Coi’dova, having learnt from an Americ*an, that 
the English had ordy nine ships (A\ hich was indeed 
the case, when he had fallen in with them) instead ol' 
going to Cadiz, as had previously been his intention, 
determined to seek an engagement; and relying with 
fatal confidence ujjon his infimnant’s accuracy, suf- 
fered his ships to remain too far dispersed, wl»‘n tln^ 
morning (»f the fourteenth broke, and he canu' in 
siglit. A fog, for some time, concealed their miml)crs. 
The look-out shi{), believing that her first signal was 
disn'garded, intimated by another, that ‘ the English 
ftiree consisted of forty sail of the line.’ This, which* 
as the Caj)tain afterw ard .said, lu' did “ to rouse the 
Admiral,” had the effect of perjdexing him, and ah^m- 
irig the whole fleet ; * and befon' they could form a 
regular order of battle. Sir .lohn .Jervis l)y carrying a 
press of sail came up with them, passed through, 
tacked, and cut off nine of their ships from the maiti 
body. I'hese, however, attempted to form on tluir 

Hu; absurdity of conduct shous, what was tfu* state' of 
the Spani.sh navy : in fact, the gcnt-ml incapacity of it's oflici'rs ' 
was so well known, that in u Madrid pasquinade of this date adver- 
tising the ditferent orders of the state for sale, the trreater part 
oftlic naval officers witi) all tht ir equipmettts were offered as ‘a 
gif ;* anti it was added, tliat ‘ any person, who would be pleased 
to take thcm/tthuuld receive a handsome gratuity ! ’ 

3 
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larboard tack ; either with a design of passing through 
the British line, or to leeM'anl of it, and thus re- 
joining tlieir fiiends : hut only one of them succeetied. 
The others were so warmly n'ceivctl, that they fled, 
and did not again make their appearance till the close 
of the action. The Admiral, now at lil)erty to dii'cct 
his attention to the enemy’s main body, m Inch was 
still superior in numlKT to his whide scpiadron, made 
signal to tack in succession. Nelson, whose station 
was in the rear of the Britivsh line, jH'ra'ivingthat the 
Spanish fleet was bearing up l)cfore the n in<l with an 
intention of forming their line, joining their separatcxl 
ships, or flying, without a moment’s hesitation dis- 
oheyetl the signal and ordered his ship to l)e w oi-e. 
I'his at once brought him into action with tfe Saii- 
»issima Trinidad 13(), the San .Joseph 112, Salvador 
'id iMundo 112, San Nicolas 80, San Isidro Td. an- 
other 74, and another first-rate. Trouhridge. in the 
CuHo<len, noldy supjKnled him. The Blenheim, next, 
came to their as.sistanee. The Salvador del Mundo 
and San Isidro dropjX'd astern, and were fired into by 
the I'jxcellent, Captain Collingwood, who made the 
latter strike ; “ hnt CoUingwmod, " said Nelson, dis- 
daining the parade of taking possession of l,>eati;‘n 
enemies, most gallantly pushed up with every .xaii set 
to save Ins old friend a»'d messmate, who was to ap- 
pearaiMte iii a critical situation.” The (!aptain Avas 
DOW actually fired upon by thrtx; first-rates, the San 
Nic(»las, and a scA'enty four, within pistol-shot. 'I'ln* 
Blenheim was a-lu'adi- and the C'ullodcn <’vippled and 
a-stern. Collingwood ranged up, passed within ten 
feet (rf the San Nicolas, giving her a most au eful and 
tremendous fire; ati^ tbnu pushed on tor the Sjuitis- 
^iina Trinidad. At%c same time, tlu' Captain hav- 
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ing lost her fore-topmast, not a sail, shroutl, or rope 
left, her wheel shot away, and incapable of farther ser- 
vice in the line or in chace. Nelson directed (Captain 
Miller to pnt the helm a-starboard, and called for tlu' 
I)oarders. The first man, Avho lea{)ed into the enemy's 
inizen chains, was Caj)tain Berry. He was supported 
from the spritsail yard, which locked in the San Ni- 
colas’ mi/.en-ri^^ghi;^. A soldier f)f the sixty ninth 
broke the npj)er (piarter-gallery window, and jumped 
in, followed by the Commodore himself and others as 
fast as possible. 'Fhe cabin-doors were fastened, am! 
the Spanish officers fil ed their [)istols at them tliront’h 
the window. Tfie doors were soon burst. Nelsoa 
rushed forward, arid found Berry in possession of tin; 
poop, and the* Spanish en.sij>n dow n. 'I’he F.nf>lid! 
wxTC at this time masters of ev(‘ry part of Ifie shiji-, 
and a fire of musketry opened upon them from tli( 
stern gallery of the Sun .losejdi. .Nelson, therefore, 
having placed centinels at the difi’ert'iit ladders, and 
ordered (.’aptain Miller to ‘ send more men into his 
prize,’ gave orders I’or boarding the San .losepfi. 'This 
was define in an instant; he himself leading the wav, 
and exclaiming’, “ Westminster Ablrey or V'ictorv ' ' 
It was not long before he was on tlie (|uarter-de( k. 
where the Spanish Captain jiicsented (o hifn his 
sword, and informed him ‘ the Admiral was (lying ol 
his wounds bt'low'.’ One of his sailors carneaip, and 
with an Engiishman’s feeling took him Iw the haiul. 
saying. • he might not soon have such another place 
to do it in, and that fie w as heartily ghid to see iiim 
there.’ Nelson received only a few bruises. 

'riie Spaniards had still eighteen or nineteen ships, 
.vhich had sulha i’d little or no injury : those, w liich 
had been s(;j)ai;U(,d from the main body in the moni- 
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hig, were now coining up, and Sir John Jerfis made 
signal to bring to. The Captain was lying a jierfcot 
wreck on board her two prizes, and many of the other 
vessels w'ere wholly unmanageable. The Sjiavish Ad- 
miral in the mean time, according to his official account, 
inquired of his Captains, ‘ Whether it was proi)er to 
renew the action ? ’ Nine of them answered expli- 
citly, that “ it w'as not : ” others replied, that “ it was 
expedient to delay the business two only were for 
fighting. 

As soon as the action was discontinued,' Nelson 
went on board the Admiral’s shij), who received him 
on the quarter-deck, took him in his arms, and said 
‘ he could not sufficiently thank him.’ In his official 
letter, however, no individual w as named : Sir John 
.h rvis had seen an instance of the ill consccjuence of 
. ' lections in the examph' of Lord liow'c ; and he, 
tlicn'fore, tliought it advis!d)le to speak to the public 
in tci’ins of general aj)[)robation. f 

Before the action was know n in lingland, Nelson 
had been advanced to the rank of Hear Admiral. The 
OrdtT 6f the Bath was now conferred upon him.;; 

* Qi/e co>!X-f)iia irtaniiir laj'iincion. 

i His private '.utter to the Lord of’ the Admiralty v.as 
for the first time made public, with Iii.s consent, in iMr. Hari i.son’s 
work. Here it '.s said, llr.t “Commodore N'clson, who was in 
tile rear on tlie starboard-taek, took the lead on the larboard, 
and contributed very much to the fortune ol tlie day. It is 
stated, also, that ‘ he boarded the two Spanish ships sueeessivoly ; 
hut the fact that Ni-lson wore without orders, and thus planned 
as well as accoinphsln d the victory, is not mentioned. Perhaps, 
it Was thought propt-r to pass over this part ot his coiuiuct in 
dletice, as a ‘ spl^did fault:’ but the example is not dangerous. 

t- Among tl||! pumcrous congratulations, which lie received, 
none could haVp;affeet04 Into w’ith de. per delight than a letter 
from his venert^i^ “ I tbaiik (rod, .sa^ s this excellent 
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His nfext appointment was, to the command of the 
inner squadron at the blockade of Cadiz. During this 
service occurred the most perilous action, in which he 
was ever engaged. In a skirmish with the Spanish 
gun-boats, he was attacked by an armed launch con- 
taining 26 men under Don Miguel Tregoyia, com- 
mander of the gun-boats. Nelson had with him only 
his ten barge-men, Captain Freeniantle, and his cox- 
swain John Sykes.* The whole of the Spaniards 
were killed or wounded, and Nelson brought off the 
launch. 

In an attempt upon Tcneriffe, he was less fortunate. 
Earl St. \^incent, having received intelligence that 
• a homeward-bound Manilla ship had reached Santa 
Cruz, and that it’s treasure was landed there for secu- 
rity,’ determined uj)on an exjM'dition against that 
island. Nelson was pitched upon for the service, 
and allowed to select such ships and officers as he 
thought proper. Four ships of the line, three frigat^, 
and the Fox cutter formed the squadron. lli.s orders 
were, to ‘ make a vigorous attack, but on no account 


man, “ with all the fervor of a (Tratchil soul, for the mcrcii's lie 
has most graciously bestovved on mo in preserving you amiil.st thr 
imminent perils, which .so lately threatened your life at cvciy 
moment. 'I'he height of glory to which your professional jmlgc- 
inent, united with a proper degree of bravery guarded by IVovi- 
dence, ha^i ra’sed you, few sons, my dear cliild, attain to, and 
fewer fathers live to sec. Tears of joy have involuntarily trickled 
down m\ furrowed cheek. Who coidd stand the force of such 
general congratulation ? The name and services of Nelson have 
iound(;il throughout the city of Bath, from the common ballad- 
finger to the public tlicatre/’ 

* An old and faithful follower, who twice kaved the life 
Admiral by parrying the blows aimed at him, and at last actually 
interposed his own head to receive the stroke of a sabre, wlucU 
cuuM not by any other mean^ avert. 
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to land in person with the forces, unless his presence 
should be absolutely necessary.’ The plan which he 
formed was, that the boats should land in the night 
between the fort on the north-east side of Santa Cniz 
bay and the town, and after making themselves mas- 
ters of it send a summons to the Governor. By mid- 
night, the frigates had approached within three miles 
of the place ; but owdng to a stiff gale of wind in the 
offing, and a strong current against them in-shore, 
they were not able to get within a vnile of the land- 
ing before day-break, when the Spaniards discovered 
their intention. Troubridge and Bowen, with Cap- 
tain Oldfield of the marines, considting tiie vVdniiral 
what was to Ix^ done, it was resolved that they should 
attempt to get possession of the heights .above the 
fort. The frigates accordingly landed their men, and 
Nelson stood in with the line-of-battle ships, mean- 
ing to batter the fort for the purpose of distracting 
the .attention of the gan-ison. Ck)ntrary currents, 
houevgr, hindering him from getting uithin three 
miles of the shore, the heights were by this time so 
soeuiTd as to be judged impracticable. Foiled in his 
original plan, he still considered it necessary for the 
honour of his King and country not to abandon the 
attempt. He re-embai'ked his men, anchored the 
ships on the twenty fourth about tw'o miles north of 
the town, and made show as if he still designed to at- 
tack the heights. At six in the evening, a signal having 
been made foi* the boats to prepare, as previously 
ordered ; he obscTved, in a letter addressed to his 
Commander in Ctjief) “ tWs night I command the 
^'hole desti.ted t h^jvd under the batteries of the town, 
and tu-morrow nijr bIJkd .will probably lx; crowned 
oither with laurtd or cypi'ess.” 
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At eleven o’clock, the boats j)rocceded in six divi- 
sions toward the town, conducted by all the Captains 
exce])t Freeinantle and Bowen, who attended with 
the Admiral to re^julate and lead the way to the 
attack. ’They were not discovered till past one o’clock, 
when hein^- within half gunshot of the landir)g-plnce, 
Nelson directed the boats to ‘cast olT from each other, 
and pusli for the shore.’ But the Spaniards were 
adrniiabiy p)-epar(;d ; the alarm-bells answ'cred their 
huzza, and a tire of thirty or foi ty pieces of cannon, 
with mus«}ueti‘y I'rom one end of the town to the 
othc!’, (tpened upon the invadc'rs. Nothing, however, 
could check their intrepidity. ’I'lic night w as exceed- 
ingly dark ; and, the greatest |)art of the boats w i iit 
on sliore ilirough a raging surf w hicli stove all to iJie 
Icl't of it. By the Admiral, I'rccmantle, Thompson, 
B<nvcn, and four or five others, the Mole was found, 
and instantly stormed and carrieti, though defended 
by four or five lumdred men : but siuh a heavy five 
of musquetry aiul grape-shot w as kejd up from the 
citadel and the houses at it’s hcail, that the invaders 
w'ere unable to advance, and nearly all of them were 
killed or wounded. 

Nelson, w hen in the act of .stepping ashore, re- 
ceived a shot through the right elbow, and fell. Ills 
soti-in-law, Nishet, who had in.sistecl nj)on accom- 
panying l.’in, and was close to him, placed him in the 
hottom of tile I)oat. lie then examined the Avoiinll, 
and taking some silk-Inmdkcrchiefs from his neck, 
bound tiiem above the latx rated vessels. Mad it not 
been foi' this pri'seiici; of mind, Nelson aftcvwMvd de- 
clared, ‘ he must have pciishcd.’ One of his harge- 
men tore his shirt into .shrpds, and made a sling lor 
the woimded arm. They then collected five other sea- 
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men, and at lengtli syucceeded in getting the b(3at 
afloat, which had grounded with the falling tide. 
Nisbet seized one of the oars, and ordered tlie steers- 
man to ‘ go close under the guns of the battery, that 
they might escape the fmy of tlieir tremendous 
Hearing his v’oioe, Sir Horatio roused hiniself, and 
desired to be lifted up, that he ‘ might look a little 
about him.’ Nisbet raised him in his arms. In a 
few minutes, a general shriek Avas lieard from the 
crew of the Fox, which had received a sliot under 
water, and gone down. Of ninety seven men who sank 
with her, eiglity thrci- were saxed, many by Nelson 
himself! His exertions upon this occasion, materially 
increased the pain and tlx* danger of his wound. The 
first ship, which th(' boat could reach, liappened to be 
tlie Sea-Horse; but nothing could induce him to go 
cm board, though he was assured tiiat ‘ the attempt 
to row to another sliip would lie at the risk of his 
life.’ “ I had rather sulfer death,” he replied, “ than 
alarm .Mrs. J*'reomantlc hy lotting lier see me in this 
state, when I ejiu give her no tidings whatever of her 
hushan^,” They pushed on for the 'riuseus. Here 
ho peremptorily refused all assistance in getting on 
hoard, so impatient was he that the boat should re- 
turn, witli the hope of suxiug a few more men from 
tlie Fox. He desired to have only a single rope 
thrown over the side ; which he twisted round his loft 
hand. “ me alone,” said he, “ I have yet my 
logs left, and one arm. Tell the surgeon to make 
haste, and get his instruments ; I know I must lose 
luy right arm, so the sooner it is off the better.” 

* During the peaCl^ of Amiens, when Nelsnii was at t^alisbury, 
in the raitlstxxf those ^piditr accliunat ioiw that followed him every 
where, he recognised iuiiidS^ the iiuaicamg crowd a man, who 
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Freemantle, who had been severely wounded in the 
right arm soon after the Admiral, was fortunate 
enough to find a boat on the beach, and got instantly 
to the Sea-Horse. Thompson was wounded, and 
Bowen (to the great regret of Nelson) killed. Trou- 
bridge, meanwhile, reached the shore under tlie l)at- 
teries, close to the southward of the citadel. Captain 
Waller, of the Emerald, landed at tlie same instant, 
and two or tliree other boats. Having collected a 
few men, they pnslu'd on to the great square, hoping 
to find the Adinird and the rest of the force. As 
the ladd(;rs were all lost, they could make no attempt 
on the citadel ; but they sent a serjeant, with two of 
the townspeople, to summon it. 'I'he messenger never 
returned ; and Troubridge, after waiting an hour in 
painful expectation of his friends, marched to join 
Captains Hood and Miller, who had effected tfieir 
landing to the north-west. Here they endeavoured 
to procure some intelligence of the Admiral and ^|hc 
rest of the officers, but without success. By day- 
break they had collected about 80 maiines, 80 pike- 
men, and 180 small-armed seamen ; all, tha| had 
made good their landing. Having obtained sonu! 
ammunition from the prisoners whom they had taken, 
they marched to try what could be done at the citadel 
without ladders. They found all the streets, ho«- 
ever, com nanded by field-pieces ; and above 8000 

had a-ssisted at the amputation and attended him afterward. He 
beckoned Jiim up the stairs of the rouncil-Hou.se, shook hands 
with him, and made him a present in remembrance of. liis ser- 
vices at the time. The man took from his bosom a piece of lace, 
which he had torn from the sleeve of the amputated arm, saying ; 

' he had preserved, and would to the last moment of his life pre- 
serve it, in memory of his old commander, whorn he should 
ah ays deem it the honour of his life to liave served/ 
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Spaniards with* 100 French, under arms, approach- 
ing by every avenue : upon which Troubridge with 
great presence of mind sent Captain Hood with a flag 
of truce to the Governor, to say he would instantly 
set fire to the town, if the Spaniards approached one 
inch nearer : that he had no wish to injure the inha- 
bitants, and that he w-^as ready to treat, on condition 
‘ that the troo])s should re-embark with their anns, 
and take their own boats if they were saved, or be 
provided with such others as might be necessary ; they 
agi-eeing, on their part, that the squadron should not 
molest the town, ncwr any of the Canaiy Islands.’ The 
Governor replied, that ‘the English oiight to sur- 
lender as prisoners of war.' The Envoy’s answer 
was, that ‘ if the terms were not accepted in five mi- 
nutes, Captain Troubridge would set the town on 
fire, and attack the Spaniards at tlie point of the 
bayonet.’ Satisfied with his success, which w'as in- 
deed sufficiently complete, and respecting like a brave 
man the gallantry of his enemy, the Spaniard acceded 
to the proposal. “ And here,” observed Nelson in his 
Journal, “ it is right we should notice the nolile and 
generous conduct of Don Juan Antonio (Jutieira, the 
Spanish thivcrnor. The moment the terms were 
agreed to, he directed cur wounded men to be re- 
ceived into tfie hospitals, and all our jx’ople to Ik- 
sujiplied with the best provisions tliat could be pro- 
cured ; and made it known, that the ships were at 
liberty to send on shore, and purchase w batever re- 
freshments they were ip want of during tlie time they 
might lie off tlie " A. youth, by name Don 

Bernardo Collagol^f^'en stripped hinvselt of his shirt 
to make bandages ' Tor one of those Englishmen, 
agjunst whom not an hour before he had beeiv en- 
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gaged in battle. Nelson wote to thank the Governor 
tor the humanity, which he had displayed : presents 
were interchanged between them ; and the Admiral, 
by taking charge of his despatches for the Spanish 
Court, actually became the first messenger of his own 
defeat. 

The loss of the English amounted to 250. Nelson, 
in his officud despatches, made no mention of his 
own wound ; but in a private letter to Lord St. Vin- 
cent, the first which he penned with his left hand, he 
shows himself to have been deeply affected by tlu: 
failure of this enterprise. “ I am become,” says ho, 
“a burthen to my friends, and useless to my country; 
hut by my last letter you w'ill perceive my anxiety 
for the promotion of my son-in-law, .Josiah Nisliet. 
When I leave your command, I become dead to the 
w'orld : I go hence^ and am no more seen. If, from 
poor Bowen’s loss, you think proper to oblige me, I 
rest confident you will do it. The hoy is under ob- 
ligations to me, hut he repaid me by bringing Ino 
from the Mole of Santa Cniz. I hope you w ill he 
able to give me a frigate to convey the remains of’inv 
carcase to England.” 

Such honours, how^ever, awaited liim in England, 
as sufficed to recover his wounded sj)irit. A letter 
was instantly addressed to him by the First Lord of 
the Admirrlty, to congratulate him On his return. 
The freedom of the cities of Bristol and L(»ndon was 
transmitted to him ; he was invested with the Order 
of the Bath, and rect.'ived a |)ensioTa of 1000/. per ann. 
Not having lx!en in England since he lost his eye, he 
went to receive a year’s pay as smart-money ; hut he 
cc.uld not obtain it, because he had not brought a cer- 
tificate from a surgeon that the sight was actually 
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destroyec( ! A little irritated that thjs formality should 
be insisted upon, as the fact was sufliciently notori- 
ous, he procured a certificate at the same time for the 
loss of his arm, saying, “ they might just as . well 
doubt one as the other.” On his return to the office 
the clerk, finding it was only the annual pay of 
a captain, observed ‘ he thought it hail l)een more 
“ Oh,” replied Nelson, ‘‘ this is only for an eye : in a 
few days, 1 shall come for an arm ; and in a little 
time longer, Cod knoAvs, most probably for a leg.” 
Accordingly lie soon afterw ard u ent, and with per- 
fect good humour exhibited the certificate of the loss 
of his arm. 

Early in the ensuing year, his flag was hoisted in 
thi' Vangnanl, avid he was ordered to rejoin Earl St. 
Vincent. A gloomy foreboding, it is said, hung on 
the spirits of l.ady Nelson at their parting. This, of 
cou&<e, can only have been a fear oiTosing him by the 
(iiancc of war : no apprehension of losing his affection 
could jiossibly have existed ; for all his letters to this 
tiiiie iwince, tlmt he considered himself happy in his 
marriage’, and his private character laid hitherto been 
as Spotless as his puldic one. One of the last things 
he said to he.’uwas, that ‘Ids own ambition was satis- 
fied ; hut that ho went to raise her to the rank, in 
which he had long wished to see her.’ 

Upon vejoiidng his xVdmiral, he uas despatched 
with a small .s<iiiadron to the Mediterranean on the 
ninth of May, in oriler to ascertain if possible the 
olyect of the g^^A/^liedition fitting out at 'roidoii. 
On the tvventy a sudden storm in the (iiiit of 

fyons carr’evl away all his topmasts, the foremast 
went in three l^eces, and the bowsprit v as sprung. 
•Laptmn (afterward fjir Alexander) Ball took the ship 
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in tow, to carry l]^er into St. Pietros, Sardinia. Ap- 
prehensive that this attempt might endanger both 
vessels. Nelson ordered liim to ‘ cast off ; ’ but that 
excellent officer, with a spirit like his commander’s, 
replied, ‘ he was confident he could save the Van- 
guard, and by God’s help he would do it.’ There 
had been a previous coolness between these great men ; 
but, from this time, a sincere friendship took place be- 
tween them during the remainder of their lives. “ 1 
ought not,” sayvS the Admiral, w'riting to his wile, 
“ to call what has happened to the Vanguard by the 
cold name of accident : I believe, firmly, it >vas the 
Almighty’s goodness to chct:k my consummate vanity. 
Figure to yourself, on Sunday evening at sunset, a 
vain man walking in his cabin, with a squadron 
around him, who looked up to their chief to lead them 
to glory ; and in whom their chief placed the firmest 
reliance, that the proudest ships of equal numbers 
lx!longing to France would have bow'ed their Hags— 
figure to yourself, on Monday moniing when the sun 
rose, tins proud man, hi.s ship dismasted, his fleet dis- 
persed, and himstdf in such distress that the meanest 
frigate out of France would have been an unwelcome 
guest.” Nelson had, indeed, more reason to r^iiso 
the ‘ cold name of accident ’ to this tenqiest, man 
he was then aware of; for on that very day the 
French fl et sailed from Toulon, and must have 
passed within a few leagues of his squadron. Being 
compelled to refit, the day enabled him to secure 
his junction with the reinforcement, which Lord 
St. Vincent had desp{itche<i under Commodore Trou- 
bric^e. 

That officer brought with him no instruc^ons to 
Ndson as to the course he was to steer, npr {"’y * 
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positive account of the enemy’s destination : every 
thirtg was left to his own judgement. The first news 
was, that ‘they had suipriscd Malta.’ He formed a 
plan for attacking them while at anchor at Gozo ; 
when intelligence reached him, that they had left that 
island the day after their arrival. I'koir course was 
eastward, and as Nelson thought, for Egypt : toward 
Egypt, therefore, he made all sail. Only three vessels 
were spoken with on the way, two from Alexandria 
and one from the Archipelago ; and by none of these 
had the French been seen. He reached Alexandria. 
The enemy was not there. He then shaped his 
course for the coast of Caramania, and steered thence 
along the southern side of Candia, carrying a press of 
sail both night and day with a contrary uind. Irri- 
tated beyond measure that they should have eluded 
his vigilance, he could haitlly bear the tediousnoss of 
the night; and the officer of the watch was rcjicatedly 
called upon to convince him, that ‘ it was not yet 
day-break.’ “ It w ould have been my delight,” said 
lu', •* to have tried Buonaparte on a wind.” * 

• It would have been the do'iglu of Europe too, and the bless- 
ing ofrhe world, if that fleet had been overtaken with it's Gene- 
ral on board. Ilut of the millions «)f human beings, who would 
most probably have boon preserved by that day’s victory, there 
k not one to whom such essential benefit would have resulted as 
to Buonaparte himself. It w'ould have sparetl him his subsccjueiit 
disasters and disgraces ; for so to have been defeat'd, \H)uld not 
have been ignominiotis : it would have spared him Moscow, 
and Leipsic, and Waterloo. History would have represented 
him as a soldier of foitune, whose career had been distinguished 
by a series of successes unexampled in modern times. A ro- 
niantic obscurity would have bung over his Egyptian expedition, 
and he would havesf^^pml the perpetration ol those crimes, 
"which have ‘ incariia^mciii ' his soul with a deeper die than that 
of the purple for wduch^ife^wnn'il't'd them; those acts ot perfidy, 
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Baffled in his pursuit Nelson returned to Sicily, 
took in stores at Syracuse, then made for the Morea, 
and there on the twenty eighth of July learnt, that 
‘ the French had been seen about four weeks before 
steering to the south-east from Candia.’ He imme- 
diately determined to retiirn, and with eveiy sail set 
stood again for the eoast of Egypt. On the first of 
August they came in sight of Alexandiia, and at four 
in the afternoon Cajitain Hood in the Zealous made; 
the signal for the French fleet.* For many preced- 
ing days. Nelson had scarcely taken either sleep or 
food : he now ordered his dinner to be served, \vhil<! 
preparations were making for battle ; and when bis 
officers rose fi’om table, and were about to proceed to 
their sepm’ate stations, be said to theui, “ Jiefore tliis 
time to-morrow I shall have gained a peerage, or 
Westminster Abbey.” 

Admiral Rrucys, not being able to enter the port 
of Alexandria, had moored his fle^ t in Aboukir Bay, 
in a compact line of battle : the headmost ves.sel, ac- 
cording to his own account, being as close as [)o^‘ble 
to a shoal on the north-^\'est, and the rest of the fleet 
forming a kind of curve along the line of deep water, 
so as not to admit of being turned by any means in 
the south-west.f 

murther, usurpation, and tyranny, which have consigned iii* 
name to uiiiversa* execration. 

* Why Buonaparte, liaving effected his landing, should not 
have ordered in's fleet to return, is a mystery which has never 
yet been explained. It was, certainly, delaiiu'd by bis command ; 
though with his accustomed falsehood, after the death of Bruejs, 
he accused him of having ‘ lingered there contrary to his rc- 
cciv ed orders !' 

f “ Tliis position," said he,' “ is the strongest we could pos- 
siblv take in an open road.” “ \Vc are moored in such a nuin* 
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During the whole cruise it had been Nelson’s prac- 
tice, whenever circumstances would permit, to have 
his Captains on hoard the Vanguard, and fully explain 
to them his own ideas of the best modes of attjick in 
every imagitjahle situation of the enemy. His olB- 
cers, therefore, were well acquainted with his princi- 
ples of tactics ; and such was his confidence in their 
abilities, that tlie only plan airangod, in the event of 
finding the French at anchor, was that the ships 
should form as most convenient for their mutual sup- 
port, and anchor by tlic stern : “ Fii’st gai/) the 
victory,” he said, “ and then make the be.st use of it 
you can.” The plan 4tf doubling on the enemy’s sliips 
Lord Hood had |)rojeeted, when he intended to at- 
tack the Fremb licet at tludr amiiorage in Gourjean 
Hoad. He foiiiul it impossible, indeed, to carry it into 
t fleet ; hut the idea was not lost upon Nelson, who 
acknowledged himself upon this occasion indebted for 
it to his old and excellent commander. Captain 
Bcjt} , wheii'he coiiqnehended tlu' scope of the de- 
sign, exclaimed with transport, “ if ne succeed, what 
ill tlie world say ! ” ‘‘ There is no ‘ If’ in tl;e case,” 
re plied the Admiral : “ that we sliall succeed, is cer- 
tain : who may live to tell the story, is a very dif- 
ferent question.” 

lU'r,” observed die coiiinitssary of the fleet, “ as to bid defiance 
to a force tntre than double our own.” In tact Admiral Barring- 
ton, wlien moored, in a similar manner in 1 ; <6, off fet. Lucia, 
beat olf the Comte d'Estuing in tliree several attacks, tliough his 
force was inferior by ; ue-diird to that which assailed it. Here 
the advantage of numbers, bi>th in sbips, guns, and men, vas in 
favour of die French. Iftey had durtcen ships of die line and 
lour frigatc.s, carrying guns, and 11,'JdO men. Jlie Eng- 
lish had the same nuiptiri o; ships ot the line, and otie fifty gun 
«!iip, carrying 1,012 and b.O'iS men. 
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As the squadron advanced, the enemy opened a 
steady fire from the starboard side of their whole 
line full into the bows of our van ships. It was re- 
ceived in silence. On board of every ship the crew 
W'ere employed aloft in furling sails, and btdow in 
tending the braces, and making ready for anchoring ; 
a misemble sight for the French, who with all their 
advantages tverc on that clement upon which, when 
the hour of trial comes, a Frenchman has no hope. 
Admiral Bi-ueys was a brave and an able man ; yet the 
indelible character of his country broke out in one of 
his letters, in which he said the English had missed 
him, ‘ because, not finding themselves sui)erior in 
numbers, they did rmt think it jn’udent to try their 
stiTngth with him ! ’ The moment was now come, 
in which he was to be fatally imdecinvcd. 

Captain Foley led the fleet in the (Toliath. He 
had long thought that, if the enemy were moored in 
line of battle in with the land, the best plan of attack 

:r \r - . 

would be to leatl iKjtween them and the shore, a^J the 
French guns on that side were less likely to iw 
manned. Intending, therefore, to fix himself on the 
inner bow of the Guerrier, he kept as near the erlge 
of the bank as the depth of water would admif: but 
his anchor hung, and having opened his fire, he di'iftcd 
to the second shij>, the Con(juerant, before it was 
clear; then anchored by the stein, within her, and in 
ten minutes shot away her masts. Caj)t}iin Hood in 
the Zealous, perceiving this, took the station wliich 
the Goliath intended to have occupied, and totally 
disabled the Guerrier. The Orion, Sh’ James Sauina- 
rez, the third which doubled the enemy’s van, pas.sed 
to windward of the Zealous, and opened her larboard 
gins us long as they bore on the Guerrier; then sui^ 

7 
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a frigate which annoyed her, hauled round toward the 
Fi’ench line, and anchoiing between tlie fifth and 
sixth ships from the Guemer, took her station on the 
larboard-bow of the Franklin and the quarter of the 
Peuple Souverain, receiving and returning the fire of 
both. The sun was now nearly down.* The Auda- 
cious, Captain Gould, pouring a heavy fire into the 
Guerrier and the Comiuerant, fixed herself on the 
larboard-bow of the latter ; and, when that ship struck, 
passed on to the Peuple Souverain. Captain Miller in 
tlie Theseus followed, brought down the Guenier’s 
remaining masts, and then anchored inside of the 
Spaifiate, the third in the French line. 

Wiiile these advanced ships doubled the French 
line, the Vanguard was the first that .anchored on the 
outer side of tlie enemy, within lialf pistol-shot of the 
Spai tifite. Nelson liad six colours flying in different 
pai’ts of his rigging, lest they should l)e shot away — 
thiit they should be stnick, no British Admiral con- 
sidei-s as a possibility. He instantly opened a tre- 
mendous fire, under cover of which the other ships of 
his division, the Minotaur, Bellerophon, Defence, and 
Majestic shot a-head of him. Captain Louis, in the 
first of these, took ofl' the fire of the Afjuilon. The 
Bellerophon, Captain Darby, dropi)ed her stem an- 
chor on the starlward-how of the L’Oiient, Bmeys’ 
own ship of 120 guns, whose diffei’ence of force was 
.above seven to three, and the weight of w hose baU 
from the lower deck alone exceeded th.at from the 
whole broadside of the Bellerophon. Captain Pejion, 
in the Defence, took his station a-head of the Mino- 
taur, and engaged the Franklin, by which judicious 


* The action 



at half I a^t six <^‘clock, P. M. 
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movement the British line remained unbroken. The 
Majestic, getting entangled with the main rigging of 
one of the French sliips a-steni of tlie L’Orient, suf- 
fered dreadfully from her fire; till she swung clear, 
and closely engaging the Ileureux, on the starboard- 
bow, received also the fire of the Tonnant. The other 
four ships of our fleet, having been detached previ- 
ously to the discovery of the French, wei’e at a con- 
siderable. distance. Troubridge in the Culloden, 
though the foremost, was two leagues a-stern. He 
came on, sounding as the others had done. It was 
growing dark, and suddenly after finding eleven fa- 
thoms water, before the lead could be hove again, Ik- 
was fast a-ground ; nor could all his exertions, joineil 
to those of the I.oander and the iMutim! brig, whicli 
came to his assistance, get him of!' in time to eiilei- 
the action, 1 lis sli;[>, however, sta’ved as a bet^on 
to the Alexander and .Sniftsiuc, n hlch entered tJir 
bay, and took their stations in a manner still J0ii- 
tioni'd with admiration by .all who remembei^At. 
Captain I fallowell, as he was bearing down in tin; 
latter, fell in with wliat sceiiK-d to be a strange sail ; 
with groat Judgement, however, he ordered his nioii 
to forboai' firing: “ If she was an enemy,” he said, 
“ her disabled state would jjrevent cscaj>e ; but froai 
her sails beiijg loose, and tlie way in which her lu aii 
was, it w<a.s jaohable she might b(‘ an iMiglish siii[>. 
It proved to be the Belierojdion. overpowered by the 
huge L’Orient. All her masts and cables were slu't 
away, arifl siie wa.s drifting out of the line to« ;ird the 
leo-sidc of the hay. Her station at this imporhiat 
tim(^ w as occupied by the Swiftsure, w hich opened a 
Ite.idy fire on the ((iiurter of the Franklin, and the 
bdu's of the French Admiral. Ajt the same^ instant. 
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Captain Ball ])assed inidi'r her stern, and anchored 
within side on his larhoard-qiiaitcr, raking him, and 
keeping up a sevei(' fire of musiiuetry uj)oii his decks. 
The last shi;;. ^ hfuh a^’*i\od to coin^ilete the destruc- 
tion of the ciiCHiv, ua:; • ' . ^nsder. 

The t^ VO first ships of the hi.rui lino had been 
dismasted Vvithin a (luarter (.faai hour tto w the action 
l)egaii, and llu^ others liad sufien d so se\ (nel) , tiuit 
victory was already certain; i!)o third, fomtii, and 
fiftii wer(‘ taken ])osscssioii of at liaii’ past eight. 
Meantime Nelson received a se^clv av oiind on the 
head tVom a ]n(‘C(' of ];mgridg<^ shot: (hi; tain Revry 
caught liim in liis anus, as Ik* Avas falllrf;;, 'Jhie 
gi'Cat effusion of hlcoh occasioovd uu apj^rohension, 
tliat tlie wound was mortal. Nvi oo. himself lliought 
so: a large piartion of t:w skin «♦(* ilu‘ forelrmh cut 
from the lunie, had fallen over (a;o eve ; and, tlie other 
being blind, he was in total darkness. Dediirg the 
chaplain, tlierefore, to delivta* AMhal he supiioscd to be 
his dying remembrance \o Liidy Neh eni. lie sent for 
Ca[)taiu Louis to thank him persovuilly for tin* ' as- 
sistance he had rendered to the Wauguanl ;' and, ever 
mindful of those Avho lU'served to be his friends, ap- 
pointed Captain Hardy from the Mutine Inig to the 
( ommaiid of liis own ship. M hen the smgco)i Imd ex- 
amined the wound, he assared him t!i<at ^ tiiere u as no 
immediate dangeiV and di'sired him to remain (jinct. 
Nelson could not rest. His secretiuo , a\1io Iiad him- 


self received a wound, being so much alkcled by the 
blind and sufi'eriiig state of tlu' Admiral that Jie 
could not Avrite the despatches, I la* chaplain was 


: before he arrived, luAv ever, tlie charac- 
eiti^erness of the hero made him sen e tlie [>ei) 
hl^nsc4^^and he contrived to trace some Avords, luark- 
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ing’ his devout sense of the success wliich had just 
l)een obtained. He was now left alone, wlien sud- 
denly a cry was heard, that ‘ the L’Oiient was on fire 
in the confusion, to the astonishment of every one, he 
suddenly appeared on the quarter-deck, and imme- 
diately gave orders that ‘ boats should be sent to tlu' 
relief of the enemy.’ 

It was soon after nine, that the fire on board the 
L’Orient broke out. Brueys was dead. lie had re- 
ceived three different wounds, yet woidd not leave his 
post : a fourth cut him almost in two ; he desired ‘ not 
to be earned below, but to be left to die upon deck.' 
The flames soon mastered the ship. By the prodigi- 
ous light of this conflagi’ation, the situation of the two 
fleets could now l)e perceived, the cohans l)eing eleaily 
distinguishable. About ten o’cloc'k, the 1 /OricMil Jjilew 
up. The tremendous explosion was followed by a 
silence not less aweful — the firing instantly ceased, on 
both sides, for about three minutes; and the fir>t 
sound was the fall of her shattered masts and yards, 
which had been carried to an immense height, it 
is upon recoi'd, that ‘ a batth; between two armic s \\ as 
once broken oft' by an eartlniuake.’ Such a thing \j otilil 
be felt like a miiacle : but no incident, prodiu’ed in 
war by human means, has ever equalled the suhliinitj’ 
of this co-instantaneous pause and all it’s eirciuii- 
stances. 

The firing recommenced with the ships to leeward 
of the centre, and continued till ahout tlirei*. At 
day-break, the two rear-ships of the enemy Avere tlie 
only ones of thi* Fnmeh line, which had their colours 
flying: they cut their cahles in the forenoon, ai'd 
stood out to sea, and two frigates along with them- 
The Zealous pursued, but as there was no otlier ship 
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ill a condition to siqiport her, she was recalled. These 
could not li^ave escaped, if the Culloden had got into 
action ; and, if the frigates which had been appointed 
to join the sqiiadion had arrived, not one of the French 
th'ct would have left Aboukir Bay/^' These, how- 
ever, were all that esiMped ; and the triumph was the 
most complete, tliat has (wer been recorded in the an- 
nals of naval history. ‘‘ Vutory,” said Nelson, '' is 
not a name strmig enough for such a scene : ” he, 
t}iciT.!for(\ called it Sa conquest/ Of thirteen sail of 
the line, nine were taken and two burnt; of the four 
frigates, one sunk, and anotlicv Inirnt. Our loss in 
killed and wonruU'd amounted to 895; 8,105 of the 
bVeneh, including tlic^ u'ouiid'd, Avere sent on shore 
by (’artel, and 5,2125 perished. 

N(‘lson was now at his heiglit of glory : ('ongvatu- 
laiioris, I’t'wards. and homaerN. wnv showered upon 
him hy all the .states, princes, and powers to whom 
thi- victory gave respite. Th(‘ Crand Signor and 
his hrnihcT, the O/n}’, the kings of Naples and Sar- 
tlijua sent him jew els, and letters acknowledging his 
unecpiaUed sia’vices to the eornmon raw^c: and in Eng- 
land, In- w as (’reated Baron Nelson oi'the Nile aiuhof 
Burnham "Idioi'pe, w ith a pension of 2,()()0t', for liis 
own life, ami those of liis two immediate suecessors.f 

* All the four fugitives, suhsoquontlv, tell iiitt) our hnnds. 

t When this was uiovcil in the House ot C onuuons, (leneral 
^Val|)ole eo))teiKled, that ‘ a higher Jegree ol rank ought to be 
conferred/ Mr. Pitt replied, '“he thought it needless to enter 
itito that cpiestion.’ Aumiral Nelson s fame would be co-equal 
'vith the Hritish naine, end it would be remenil)ered that he had 
^^htaincrd the greatest naval viertory on record, when no man 
'vould thit^k of asking whether he had been created a baron, a 
^'iscount, or an earl.’ 'frue, indeed, whatever title had been be- 
Jie who received it would ha^e been Nelson stilh llau 
2 i i / 
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We have no room to follow him through the sub- 
sequent transactions at Naples. The infatuated at- 
tachment, wliich he there suffered himself to fortn for 
Lady Hamilton, occasioned the only stain upon his 
public character, and destroyed his domestic hajjpi- 
ness for ever.® In the autumn of 1800, he left the* 

name he had ennobled beyond all addition of nobility : it wav 
the name by wliieh England loved, Fninee feared, and Italy. 
Egypt, and Turkey celebrated him, and by wliich he would con- 
tinue to be known as long as the present kingdoms and languagt N 
of the world should endure. It depended ujion the degree oi* 
rank, what should be the fashion of tin* coroiua. 'fhat it con- 
cerned him no otherwisse, might he conet'detl to Mr. I’itt and his 
collegues. But the degree of rank was tlu' measure of their grii- 
titiide, tliough not of his services. Tliis Nelson ielt, and this lu- 
expressed with indignation among his iVieiids. Lords St. Linei n!. 
and Duncan Iiad eaeli, in addition, a pensitm of lOOO/. from tii.' 
Irish governnuait : in eonsetjuence of tlu: l.hiion, tliis was not 
granted to Nelson ; so that no naval victory during tlu^ w ar re- 
ceived so small a reiuuneratioii as this, the greatest tliat hadeser 
been acliieved ! 

* 'The transactions in the Bay of Naples are, indeed, in eveiy 
resjicct most indefensible. Nothing, .sa}s a mueb injured oHj- 
cer (Captain Foote) can be more evident than llie fact, tlial .i 
solemn cajiituiation had been formaliy signed by the cliief ('oi!)- 
niander of the fbree.s of the King of Naples, l)y the I{ii»iaii 
Commander, and by muself, all duly authorised to sign any fap'* 
lulatioii in the absence of .superior powi rs. This was not a treaty 
of peace, subject to ratiheatiou; it was not a truce, liable to he 
broken: it was a serious agreement for surrender, u])t)n linns 
wliicli involved thi; livi.'s and jiroperlies of men, w'lm might have 
clioscn to light tor tliose lives and projierties, hud tiiey not reheil 
principaily ujion the fiith of a I>nti^h ollieer. Farts of the agree- 
rnent were performed : and actual advantage was afterward taken 
of those parts of the cafiitulation that had been executed, to 
tecize the unhappy men who, having been thus deceived by 
sacred pledge, were sacrilieed in a cruel and despotic rnannei* 
Tile facts are certain, and undeniable: tiu y cannot by any sopht''* 
try’ be palliated ; tlu^y cuniiut by any indulgence be cxcu«cd» 
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MecliteiTancan, and returned home by way of Vienna 
and Hamburgh, accompanied by Sir William and 
l^july Hamilton. Two very interesting instances of 
the enthusiastic admiration, with which he was re- 
garded, occurred during his stay in the latter city. 
A w'ine-merchant, more than seventy yeai’s of age, re- 
<piestcd to sjK'ak with him. He had sonu; Rhenish 
w'ine of the vintage of 1625, which had been in his 
possession more tiian half a century: it had been pre- 
served for some extraordinary occasion, and one had 
now'^ anived, I'ar bc'yond any which he could ever 
have exj)ected. He. therefore. I’cquested Lord Nel- 
son to accept six dozen of this incoinparahh' licjuor, 
part of w'hich w f)u]d thus have the honour to flow 
viith the iK'art’s blood of the hero. Nelson con- 
se/ited to receive six l)ottl<*s. I'wi lve wer(' sent ; and 
n inarking that ‘ he lioped yet to have half-a-dozcn 
inoi’e great victories,' Nelson declared he would keep 
tl'c six additi(jnal bottles, pui fio.seiy to drink one after 
each. The other aiuxxlote is not less affecting ; a 
(ievinan pastor, betw ecu seventy aiul l iglity years of 
age, travelled forty miles with the Rihlt* of his parish- 
elnireh, to request tliat Nelson would insert his 
iunne iti the first leaf of if. He called him, *the Sa- 
viour of the Christian world.’ 

He arrived in England in November, and in the 
.lanuary followiitg re<x‘ived orders tore-emhark. I)u- 
ri))g- this interval, he se|)ar:!led from Lady Nelson. 
Some of his last words t(« her were, “ 1 <’all (jod to 


fiiitliful fii.storian lias no alternative, but to relate tliein viib 
the tieepest sorrow and shmue. Tliey bavo been coiniucntcd 
"port, with severe jit.stice, by Mi.ss ('ulbni in ber novel, entitled 
' Mornton,’ where u reader would little expect to lind such a 

disquisition. 
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witness, there is nothing in you or your conduct that 
I wish otheiwiso.” But his attachment to J^ady 
Hamilton was like infatuation, and it’s baneful in- 
fluence hung over him during the remainder of his 
life.* 

The Addington administration had just fornKHl. 
and Nelson was sent to the Baltic f under Sir Hyde 
Parker by Earl St, Vincent, then First Lord of tlic 
Admiralty. Tlie battle of Copenhagen rcHiuin's 1; ^s 
detail than that of the Nile, though it re 7 uleri’d thi 
talents of Nelson, if possible, still more ccmspicuoiis. 
The enemy' were admirably' jiix'pared for dc-fenci'. 
L^pward of 100 pieces of cannon were inojinted on 
the Crown-Batteries at the entrana) of the harbour ; 
and a line of 25 two-deckel's, fiigates, anti float ing- 
batterics was nuxiix'd across it's inoutli. A Daiuy 
who came on Ixiard dining the ineffectual negotiation 
which pi’ccerled hostilities, having occasion to expr(^'^ 
his proposals in writing, found th<‘ jien Idunt, and 
holding it up sarcastically said ; “ if your guns are 

* A most disgraceful publicity has recently been given to tiic 
particulars of tin's unfortunate ))a.ssion, by tbo publishing ol’ lii- 
Liftters to that unworthy woman. 

f When the fleet sailed, it was sufficiently known that 
destination was against Copenhagen. Some Dimish sailors, nlio 
were on hoard the Amazon frigate, went to Captain Uion. aiul 
requested that ‘he would get them exchanged into a ship houinl 
on some other sc 'vice; ‘ they Imd no wish,’ they •^aid, ‘to qaii 
the British navy ; hut they entreated, that they might not he led 
to fight against their own country.” llierc was not in our tvlmlc 
navy a man, who luul a more chivalrous sense of honour anil 
duty than Biou. The tears came into his eyes, while the men 
were addressing liim : he orderiil his boat instantly, and did not 
return to the Amazon till be had procured their exchange. This 
anecdote is recorded in respect to the memory of as brave and 
honourable a man as ever died iu battle. 
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not better pointed than your pens, you will make 
little impression on Copenhagen.” He and liis coun- 
trymen relied upon the fortifications of the Sound, 
as their out-posts; but the Swedisli liatteries wei’e 
silent, and the fleet passed without damage. Tlic 
soundings were made under Nelson’s oAvn eye : day 
and night he was in the boat, till his health nearly 
sunk through the fatigue. The action was fought on 
the secrjnd of April. Nelson liad witlj him twelve 
shijis of tlie line, and all the irigates and small craft : 
tiu' remaindc'v f)f th(^ fleet was with the Commander 
in Cliief, a'^jout four miles off. Three of his squadron 
groundtxl, and owing to the fears of the masters and 
pilots, the anchors were let go nearly a ca!)l(^’s length 
from the enemy. Had they proceeded, they would 
have (lce[>ened tlicir water, and the victory would 
have been decided in half the time. Oi‘ all the en- 
gagemt'nis, in which Nelson had borne a part, “ thLs 
(lie siiid) “ was the most ternble.” It began at ten 
in tlu’ morning; and, at one, victory had not declared 
itself on either side. A shot tlirougli the main-mast 
knocked a few splinters ahoul the Admiral ; “ It is 
warm work,” he ohst-rved, '• and this day may !«' the 
last to anv of us at a moment. 15u( mark you.” said 
lie, stopjjing* sliovt at the gangway, I would not be 
elsewhere for thou'^auds;’ Just at tliis time. Sir 
Hyde Parker nuule signal Tor tlu' aelion to ecase. 
This was roj)oite<l to Nelson: he continued walking 
the deck, and ajipeared not to take any notice of it/^ 
^riic signal-lieutenant meeting h\\\\ at the next turn, 

^ “ You know, Foley,” J^aid be to the (Aiptain, I have only 
one eye, I have a right to be blind .^oluetin^e^?. D n the 
I Hoist mine tor closer battle ; that is tlie way 1 answer 
'*nch signals. Nail mine to die must \ ” 

6 
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asked if ‘ he should repeat it ? ’ “ No,” replied 

Nelson, “ acknowledge it.” Presently he called after 
him to know, ‘ if the signal for close action was 
still hoisted,’ and being’ answered in the alFirmative, 
added, “ Mind you keep it so.” lie now walked 
the deck, moving the stumi) of his right arm in 
a manner which always denoted great agitation. 
Admiral Graves (whether intentionally, oi' by a for- 
tunate mistake, has not been explained) disobe3'('(l 
in like manner. The squadron of frigates hauled 
olf. At the moment the Amazon showed lur 
stern to the enemy, Riou uas killed; and one 
of his dying expressions was, “ What will Nelst ii 
think of us '? ” 

About two, great part of tlu' Danish line had 
ceased to lire, .sonu! of their lighter shij)s were adrilt, 
and many had struck. It was, however, dillicult to 
take' possession of them ; partly Ix-causi’ they wi re 
protectixl by the batteries on Aniak Island, and 
[)artly because an irregular fire was made on the 
English boats as they npproai'hed from the >hi|is 
themselves, tlu; Dani's being continually able to re- 
cruit their crews from the shore. In this qiiartei. 
the victory was complete; but the three shi|)s a-head 
were still engaged, and exjmsed to a supt rior lon e. 
Nelson, with a presence of mind jieculiar to himself, 
seized this ccasion to sei.’uri! the advaiilage winili 
he had already gained, and ojH n a negotialioii. Ih'. 
thiTefore, wroli,' to the Crown Prince as follow 
“ Vice-Admh’al f^ord Nelson has directions to spare 
Denmark, when she no longer resists, 'riie line ol 
defence, which I’ovcred her .shores, has struck to the 
Bi'itish Hag: but if the firing is continued on the 
parb of Denmark, he must be obliged to sot on lire 
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all the prizes that he has taken without having the 
power of saving the brave Danes who have defended 
them.” A wafer was lirought him for this letter : 
he ordered wax and a candle, saying, “ This is no 
time to ajipcar informal ; ” and he affixed a larger 
seal tlian usual. f!aptain Frederick Thesiger was 
sent in with it. During his al)sence, tlie remainder 
of the enemy’s line eastward was sih'need. The 
(.’rown-Batteries however continued to fij’o, till the 
Danisli (h'neral Lindhohn returned with a flag of 
Inu'e, wlien the action after four hours’ eontinuanee 
(iosi'd. I lis me ssage from tlie Prince' wc.s, to ‘ in- 
(juire the oI»ji;cl of Xelson’s note.’ Xelson replied, 

' It n as humanity : lie consented that hostilities 
should cease, and that tlie wounued Danes should he 
taken on shore ; v. liile he on his part would take his 
|)risoiiers out ol’ the vessels, and Inini or carry olfhis 
prizt.'s as lie thongl'.t lit. lie jncscnUd his huinhlest 
<!uiy to the Prince, saying he should consider tliLs 
the greatest victiciy he cet r gained, if it might he 
the cau.se of a happy reeonciliaiimi hi'twecn the 
two <'ouutries.' Then, reieriing l.indiiolm to the 
( ’oimnander in ( hief, he proi c eded to gi t his ships 
out of the intricate cliannel; from Avliich, liad hostili- 
tii's continued, tliey could not have disengaged them- 
selves till the Crown-liattery laid lieen destroye d. In 
the eonrse of the evening, a suspension ot arms was 
agreed upon for four and twenty hours; during which 
it was iv.solved. that • Xi lson should himself negotiate 
in person with cue Prince. .\ccuuiiitgl_\ , on the 
moruiug of the i'om'th lie landed; a sliong gnaid 
protecting him from the' jteople. mIiosc admiiation 
Hould not otlierv. isc' ix'rhaps have sufficed to restrain 
the impulses of rage and ven.goancc. I his battle, so 
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dreadfully destructive to the Danes, was within sight 
of the city; the Avhole of the succeeding day had 
l)een employed in landing the wounded, and tliere was 
scarcely a house without it’s cause for mourning, 'j’o 
the honour of IX'innark, the populace sufiercd them- 
selves to he restrained. Some <lifficulty occurred in 
adjusting the duration of the armistice. He required 
sixteen weeks, giving like a seaman the true reason, 
that ‘ he might have time to act against the Russian 
fleet and return.’ ’I’liis not being acceded to, a hint 
was thrown out hy one of the Danish CommissiorK i s 
of the renewal of ho.stilities. “ Renew hostiliti('s ! 
exclaimed he to one of his friends (for he understood 
French sufliciently to comprehend what was said, 
though not to answer it in tlie same langiiage) tell 
him, W'e ai-e ready at a moment ! ready to homhard 
this very iiight ! ” Fourteen w eeks were, at lengtli. 
stipidated. The death of Paul intervamed, and the 
Nortiiern Confederacy was destroyed. For this 
signal service, in which Nelson apj)eared not less 
eminent as a Statesman than as an Admiral, he was 
raised to the rank of Viscount.* 

MTien England was alarmed hy the preparations at 
Boulogne, which it would have I)ecome her to ha\ c 
despised. Nelson was appointed to a s(piadron on that 
station. His attack upon the flotilla failetl, l)ccausc 
the divisioi"' did not all arrive in time; the enemy's 
vessels wen* in(»ored hy th<? Iwttorn to the shore, and 
to each other with chains ; and it was not [lossihle to 
retain possession (jf those which struck, lx*cause as 

* I’licre M'.as some prudence, perhap.s, in dealing out lionouis 
to liiin step hy step; had lie Jived long enough, he would liinc 
fought liis w;iy to a Dukedom; as Arthur V'ellesley has 
nobW d( ne since. 
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soon as this was attempted, the French with their 
characteristic cruelty regardless of their own men, 
instantly fired upon tliem. 

Shoj tly afterward the ‘ Truce of Amiens,’ as it lias 
been justly called, was concluded; and when it was 
found equally incompatible with the honour and the 
safety of this country to remain at peace with 
Buonaparte, Nelsfui went out as Commander in 
C'hiid to the Mediterranean. 

W<? reluctantly jiass to tlie consummation of his 
labours and his gloiy in I.SOo. After having watched 
the Toulon fleet lor neaily Ino years, i-eafly at any 
time to give them Imttle witli an iiflerior Ibrce, tliey 
at length eluded hi.s vigilance, fornuHl a junction with 
the Spanianhs, anti ran for tlie W est Indies. With 
ten ships and three frigatt'S, he pursued t'ighteen .sail 
of the line .and six IVig.ates. luiving 12,000 troops 
aboaid. “ Theiv is just a Frt'nclmian a-piece. ’ he 
said tf) his C^iptains, ” leaving me I’orthe Spaniards; 
wlit'o I haid down niy colonrs, I expect you to do 
the same, but not till tlien." 'I'lie more terror of his 
name compelled them to fly hefore him: false intelli- 
geiK'e, which he and he alone suspected to he false, 
misled him; and they secured flu'ir return IftEuroju' — 
without however having accomplislietl any other part 
of their purpose than that of reinforcing their own 
islands : ours were preservctl l’rf)m jiillago, invasion, 
:md not improhahle coiKino.st hy tliis pui’suil, which 
is willi all it’s circumstances unpnallclled in naviJ 
history. 

Having followed them to Europe, he delived over 
his .squadron to Admiral Cornw allis, lest they should 
make for Brest to liln rati* tliat fk et and place him 
between two fiix.s, and rctunievl himsell to England 
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meaning to enjoy a little leisure with his friends. 
But he had not been at Merton (his house in Surry) 
a month, when Captain Blackwood, on his way to 
the Admiralty with despatches, called at five in the 
morning, and found him already dressed. Upon 
seeing him, he exclaimed; “ I am sure you bring me 
news of the French and Spanish fleets ! I think 1 
shall yet have to boat them ! ” it was, as he su{)posod : 
they had liberated the squadron from Ferrol, ainl 
being now thirty four sail of the line, got salely into 
Cadiz. “ Depend »ipon it,” he repeatedly said, “ 1 
.shall yet give iM.\ illejieuve a drubbing.” But, when 
Blackwood had left him, he wantid resolution to 
declare his wishes to bis sister, and endeavoured to 
drive away the thought. Tb' had done enough ; 

Let tlic man tnidm^ tU 

Who lias lost his hu(li;cf*‘’ 

said he. Ilis countc'uance belied bis lips, and ,as hr 
was pacing one of tlu; walks in his garden, which lie 
used to call * the (juarter-d('ck,’ I;a(iy I lamilton told 
him. ‘ she saw he n a.s uneasy.’ I Ic; smiled, and 
said; ‘No, he Mas .ns happy as po.ssible; he was 
.surrounded by his family, his health was better sim c 
he came home, and he would not give .six[)('nee to 
call the King his uncle.’ ‘ She did not believe him,’ 
she replied : ‘ he m as longing to get .nt the combined 
fleet : he Cuusidered them as his on n jnopci ty, and 
would be miser.nble if any man but him.sclf did the 
business ; he mustfluve them, as the price and ro- 
M'ard of his two years’ long M atching.’ 

His services w(M*e cU('e|)te(l Jis willingly' as tliry 
were offered : l.ord Barham gave him the list of tho 


^ Ibit ehy zonam (jui perdidit* — Ilou. 
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navy, and bade him ‘ e’noose his own officers.’ lie 
reached I’oit'anonth only twen.ty five da\ s after he 
had left it: mimhers Ibllowed Ifim to the sliore : and 
many, when they saw him emluii'k, kn.elt down and 
blessed him ; a j ' oof of |)ii}i5Jc lov(', of winch jjcr- 
haps Dili’ annals affinrl no otln r exainpie. d'ite wind 
blew strong- against him : nevertlieii .-s, siicli n as his 
impatience to he nj)on the scone ol' actioTi, tliat he 
worked down ('haniiel, and al’lcr a rocgii passage 
arrived oil (.’adiz on his Im-tli-day ; n[)()n wliicli very 
day the French Admii-a.l, \'i!l- neic c, received orders 
1(» put to s('a tile first oj)portnni!y. l'n)in t!)is time 
till the twenty first of Octolwr, Vvlun die battle of 
'Jh-afalgar was fought, Nelson ni'ver came in sight of 
land he feared, that if tlie cnei. v knew his force, 
notwithstaudiiig their sujioiority. they would not 
'.(■utnre out. \nd this was. act. idly, t’le ease: on 
lu-aring that Nelson had taken lliC eonnnand, \'il- 
Iciienve calk'd ;i eonneil of wai-; and their deter- 
minaiion was, • not to leave C'a.di.', unless they had 
reason to helieve ihein. aives op.e-llni'd stronger than 
tile liriti.sh force.’ Into lliis oj.iifien many eiremn- 
stances toilded to deeeivt' them : ;i;i American in par- 
ticular declared, that * Ncisou ('ouid not jio.ssihly he 
with tile ile(t. as he liiinself had .set'u him only a 
lew days before in Loiid.m.’ Helving njion this, and 
njiou tlicir e^;veess of strength (wliieh was in truth 
sidlicieutlv great, thmigli thev iniagineil it greater 
than it was) in an vmi :ij>py hour they sailed inim 
Cadiz. On tlu' tiineteenlh. t'ae signal was made, 
that ‘ they were at s(‘;i. In the afternoon o( the 
iii'Xt (lay, it was signified, that ‘ tlioy seeitu'd deter- 
mined to go to the westward;’ Imt -'that, said 
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Nelson in liis jonrnd, “ they slnxH not do, if it l)c in 
the power of Nelson and Bronte to prevent them.” 

He had previously arrang-ed his plan of attack. 
The confidence, which lie fi^lt in his officers, was 
strikingly evinced by the manner in which he j)rc- 
faced it : “ the business of a (Commander in (’hicfV’ 
he said, “ being to lay his ships close on board tin; 
enemy as expeditiously as possible, and to continue 
them there till the business was concluded, his Ad- 
tnirals and Captains would supply any deficiency of 
signals, and act accordingly. The order of sailing 
was to be that of battle ; the fleet in two lines of 
sixteen ships, with an advanced sfnuidron of eigiit, 
the fastest sailing two-deckers. The second in com- 
mand, having the entire direction of his line, was to 
break through the enemy. About the twelfth ship 
from the rear, he would lead through the centre, 
and the advanced sijuadron was to cut off three or 
four a-head of the ciaitrc'. I'hey were; so to propor- 
tion this to the strength of the enemy; that they 
should always Ik* one-fourth superior to those whom 
they cut off. The only deviation from this plan oii 
the day of action was, that the fleet Lore up hy 
signal in tv\ o columns, d'hc British force consisted 
of 27 sail of the line, and the enemy’s of 33 ; hut 
tlicir .superiority in size and weight of metal was far 
greater than in numbers : 4,000 troojis wn-re mi 
board, and tlu^ best riflemen who could be selected 
were distributed throughout the fleet. iNlany of 
them wen' 'I’yrolese.'^' 'Fhe plan of defl'iice w :is as 

* It is painful to hear of tlio Tyrolese ami the Spaniards slu d- 
ding tlicir blood in the caaso of l‘'rai)cc, and to remember the 
subscrpicut situation of Spain and tbe Tyrol. 
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original as that of attack : they were formed in a 
double lino, every alteniate ship being about a 
cable’s length to windward of her second a-head and 
a-stem. 

Nelson never went into a battle w ithout a full 
sense of it’s danger, and always seems rather to 
have prepared his mind for death, than to have 
banished tlie th.onglit of it. On the morning of the 
twenty first, he wrote a jn-ayta' in his Journal, fol- 
low'cd by an extraordinary memoir, in which he 
solemnly bequeathed ‘ Lady Hamilton as a legacy to 
his King and country ! ’ He left, also, to the benefi- 
eence of that country his a<ioj)te(l daughtei', desirinj^ 
she would use in liiture his name only. “ d'hose, 
said he, are tin; only favours 1 ask of my King 
and country at this moment, wlien 1 am going to 
figlit their battle.” He had put on the coat, which 
he always wore in action, and kept for that purpose 
with a degree of veiu'ration : it bore the insignia of 
all his orders. “ In honour 1 gained them,” he said, 
“ and in honoui' 1 w ill die with them.” When it 
was cerlaiti that the enemy could not avoid an en- 
gageineut, he hceanie highly animated, and ex- 
ilaimed, “ I shall lud be content with less than 
twenty of tlumi ! ” Of (.’aptain Blackwood, who was 
walking with him on tl-.e poo]), he iiupiiied, ‘ Whe- 
ther he did not think there was a signal wanting.” 
'I'lie (\iptain replied, he ‘ thought the whole of the 
fleet .seemed very' (dearly to nndor.stand wJiat tlaw 
'vere ahont.' He had however scarcely spoken, he- 
Ihve that signal w'as madi', wliich will he remembered 
iis long as tlic language and the name ol Lngland 
diall (Mulinv — N('lson's last s’gnal — LNCil-.\Xl) 
HXPECTS E\ I’iiiY M.VN 'FH DO HIS Dr i'Y. 
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It was received with a shout throughout the fleet, ar 
answering acclamation made sublime hy the feelinf> 
which it conveyed. “ Now,” said Nelson, “ I can 
do no more. AVe must tnist to the Great Disposei 
of all events, and the justice of our cause ; I thank 
God for this great opiwrtunity of doing my duty.' 
Captain Blackwood, being about to return to Iiis 
ship, took him hy the hand, saying he ‘ ho|)ed soon 
to return, and find him in |)ossession of his tuenly 
prizes.' He replied, ‘ (lod bless you, Blackwood, I 
shall never see you again.’ 

It having been re|)resonted so strongly to Nelsmi, 
both hy Captain Jflackwood and his own Captain, 
Hardy, hmv advantageous it would he to the (U vt 
that he should keep out of action as long as j)ossihl<‘; 
he consented at length to sufli'r the 'remei'aire lla n 
sailing abreast of the A^ictoiy e.nd tlie Leviathan, to 
he ordered to pass a-head. ’riiis, however, they could 
not possibly do, while the Nhetoi v continued to carrv 
all her sail; and so far was Nelson from shortening 
it, that he seemed to take pleasure in haliling the 
advice, to which he could not but give his appareal 
assent. As u.sual, he hoisted several flags, that they 
might not ht' shot away. 'I’hc ( iiemy showed m* 
colours, till lat(! in tlu- action, wJieii they began t" 
feel the neces.'jty of having liiem to strike, fiie 
Santissima 'rrinidad. Nelson’s ‘ old aeijuainlancc,' as 
he used to call Jier, w as therefore only (listingnislicd 
hy her four decks : to the how of this o|)ponent tic 
ordered the Vietoi'v l(» he steered. It was not possi- 
ble to break the enemy ’.s lim> without running on 
hoard one of their ships. Before this could be done, 
Mifl before the Victoiy fire<l a shot, lifty of her iii'-'ii 
were killed and wounded, and her mizen top-nui>l 
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n^rith all her studding-sails and their hooms on both 
sides shot away. In this state she ran on board tJie 
Redoutablo, which firing her broadsides into the 
English flag-ship, instantly let down her lower-deck 
j)orts from fear of being boarded. Caj.'tain Harvey, 
in the Tenieraire, fell on board the Redoutable on 
tlie other side : another ship, in like manner, Avas on 
hoard the Temeraire ; so that these four ships, in the 
heat of battle, formed as com|)aet a tier as if they had 
I)een moored together, their iieads lying all the same 
way. 'I'he Lieutenants of the \'ietorv immediately 
depressed their guns, and fired with a diminisiied 
charge, lest the sliot should pass through ami injure 
the ^Vmeraire ; and, because there was cause to ap- 
j>:chend that the enemy’s ship might take fne from 
tlie g\ins of the lon er deck, whose nui7/'.les touched 
lu‘)‘ side wlien they ware run out. llie fireman of 
each gun stood iv ady with a bucket of n ater, which 
upon each successive di';iliargx‘ he dashed at the hole 
inaile in her sides by thi' shot, d'lie X'ictory passed 
•tsteni, »o as t(; |>!ay upon the Biicentauie (Ville- 
iicuve’s sliip) and the ‘>aniis:--ima ’frinidad v.ith her 
larl)oard-guns, and upon tlie Rodoutalde I'rom the 
otlu'v side. 

In the prayer, which Nelson wrote before the 
action, he implores that ‘ humanity alter vietory 
iiiight distingaiish the British fic'et.’ Setting an ex- 
ample hiin.sell’, lie twice gave orders to cease firing 
the Hedontahle- suppo.sing that she had struck, 
because her great guns were silent : as she earried no 
Ustg', there was no means of asi iTtaining the tact. 
Alas ! from this very sliip, wliosc' dostnietion was 
b' iee delnyed by his wish to spare the enemy, he re- 
‘^tived his death ! A hall, ftivd from her ini/eu-top, 

VOL. VI. VI i 
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struck the epaulette on bis left shoulder: he fell 
with his face on the deck. “ They Iiave done for 
me at last, Hardy,” said he, “ my hack-hone is shot 
throtigh.” Yet not for a moment losing Ids presence 
of mind he ohservinl, as they were carrying him 
down the ladder, that the tiller-ropes Avhich had 
hecn shot away u ere unrejjlaced, aiid oi'dercd new 
ones to he rove immediately ; and lest ho shoidd he 
seen hy the crew, he took out his handkercldef, and 
covered with it his face and tlie insigni:i upon Ids 
coat. Had he hut concealed them with eipial cave 
from the enemy, Ihigland perhajw woidd not hav(' 
received with sorrow the tidings of the battle of 't'ra- 
falgar! (?evtain ()y the sensation in ldsl)aek, and the 
gush of blood wldcli lie felt I'very ndiuite v.itidu Ids 
breast, that no human aid eoidi! avail him. after tlie 
wound had hecn probed he ordi red thi:- smgeou to 
return to tlie woinuied, anti asdst tiiost to whom his 
service.' cot, hi he tisefe.l ; adiliug, " \ (ui eaii do notldag 
for i;,e.” 'i’iie [lain he siid'ered was so .sevc're, that 
he vvi'lieii Idmseil' dead. *' said he in a. lov.tr 

tone, *• one woniti life to live a little loagxo' too: ' 
dol’d itk’s.'’, that he might iiear the eompletion of the 
victory, uhieli he had seen so gioriously hegini. 
Upon intjuiriiig how many sliips had . and 

living told, ‘ fourteen or fil'teeii ceriahdy, !a?t tlmt it 
was iiiijio. ii)!e as yet to a.seei'Uiin tli;’ uumher es- 
aelly; ’ “ d'hat’s well,” .said lie, "hut 1 hariadaid 
! dr Iwe.ity : atui then lie ejnplnnieally e.xelaiaK d. 
“ dviadior 1 Hardy, anelior ! ’ 'Fo tiiis the Cajdiuii 
replied, that *• he sufiposed Admiral ( 'oiling wo; i<l 
i\()uld "HOW take ujxm liim.seir tin- direclion ol al- 
i'airs.” ‘‘ “Not while 1 live, ilai'!'}',” cried the 
dyoHg conqueror, ineiVcctutdly cndeuvouruig to rnka 
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himself from the bed ; “ no, do you anchor, Hardy. ’ 
lie had foreseen the great importance of this ; I’or, 
jjy the position in whicli the etunny had ^vaitcd for 
tlic attach, the shoals of 'rrafidgar and St. Pedro 
were under tlieir lee, and tlic jcort of C!adiz with the 
existing wind open to them ; and upon this account 
he had, before the action, made signal to prejiare to 
anchor. Presently calling Hardy back, lie said to 
him in a low tone, “ Don’t tlirow me ovT-rboard ; ” 
and desired that ‘ he might be iniried by his father 
and mother, unless it should pleasi' the King 
to order dthcrv, is<'.' “ Kiss me, Hardy,’ said he. 

Hardy knelt dow n, and kissc'd his cheek ; njion w hich 
hi: ohserved. “ Xow' I am satisfied. I have done my 
diitv. Thank (iod ! I have done my duty:" these 
words he repeatedly pronounced, and tliey w i've t'le 
iast lie uttered.^-' 

The death ol’ Nelson was feh in Ihigland, as 
.mnvetliing more tluiu a |.nh!ie calamity. Her sens 
started at the intelligence, and turned ]iale, as if 
they liail heard ol tlic’ deecaiso Ol a dear Inee.d. An 
olijeet of lier admiration and atleetimi. ol iier pride 
iiiid oflu'i' hn[U'S, was suddenly taken iroin her. iiiid 
it .seemed, as if she liad never till then kiiov.oi liow 
deeply she loved aiul re\cre:ieed him. IVliat she 
lost in her great naval hero, the greatest ol all times. 


♦ Anmne other ininegyrlsls of this almost onprceclemoa vic- 
toiv, Bishop Horsley prern-hed his ingen.ou^ Snseourse. from 
Ban. iv. 17 ., on Wat-liers mul the Holy ones, and it was 

die last, which that very powerful theologian eomposisl. in 
die course of it, he strei uously impugns the notion ' 

l>o. tecl, from considerable a..ti.,uity, by sec eral eminent C atli le 

■■tiid I’rutestunt aullioritics) of Tutelar or (.uarman '“h’' " ’ 
iiialismg, us an ' abominable doetrine,' the tenet that angt s 
participate' in God’s government of t.iC woiUl. 

»> j a ■ 
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was scarcely taken into the account of giief. So 
perfectly, indeed, had he performed his part, that tlic 
maritime war might from that day be considered at 
an end. The fleets of llie enemy were not merely 
defeated, but destroyed : new navies must Imj built, 
and a new race of seamen reared for them, l)efor(' 
the possibility of their invading her shores could 
again be contemplated. It was not, tlu'rcfore, li-oiii 
any selfish reflexion upon her own loss, that slu- 
mourned for him : her sorrow was of' a higher eli;i- 
racter. She grieved, tliat runeral ceremonies and 
public monuments were all slic could how bestou 
u|X)n him, whom the King, tin* legislature, and tlif 
nation would alik<! have de/ii'/Ued lo liii/iour; whom 
every tongue would have bles.ed ; whose jireseiifc, 
in eveiy village' through w hich lit' should have passed, 
would have awakened the church-hells, have gieen 
scliool-ho} s a h(diciay,<h’aw 11 ehildren from tJieir s|)ort? 
to ga /0 UjKin him, and seduced ‘ old men from the 
ebimney corner’ to see Nelson ere they died, 'ihe 
victory of Trafalgar was, indeed, eeleliraled witlitlir 
usual forms of njoieing; hut they were without joy: 
for such w as the glory of Nelson and of the I’.riiNi 
navy, in great measure throngh his genius, that liny 
scarcely set-med to receive any aildition from il.'is 
triumjih ; that the most signal victory ever a« liicu d 
upon the '.eas, and the destruction of .so large a (hri, 
hardly ajijieared to add to hi.s eonutry's strength or 
borw'cui'ity ! While NeJs<jn wsis living to watcii tluai, 
she felt herself as .strong, and as secure, as when they 
were destroyeil. 

T’Ihtc was l■eason to suppose, from the ap])earuiicc5 
upon opening his body, that in the course of nature 
he might Jiavc attained, like his fatJier, toagoodekl 
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flgc. \ et he oannot be said to have fallen prema- 
turely, whose work was done ; nor ouglit exc(?ssive 
and unmanly w ailinir to follow one, who died at the 
hei^dit of human fame. The most tiium])hant death 
is, tliat of the martyr; the most aweful, that of the 
martyred patriot; the most splendid, that of the 
h(‘ro expiring’ in the hour of victory, lie luis left 
ns, not iiidc*(‘d hivS maiitie of inspiration, but a uaine 
and an exam[)le, winch are at this lioui’ inspiiinjr 
liimdrcds of tlie youth of England; a name, which is 
our pride, and an (‘xampUv" w hich w ill continue to 

Nelson seems however, as the Kdinliur^Hj Hoyiewens cor- 
ri(tly o}>servt', “to ha\e heen iurmed by nature, not only 
Tor tile hiiihest station — ])ut lor vk' oiIh ;nul to Inive been 
im\t|)ahle iX oeea^iojuHly jVillitiii Into a su!)'M'(tinaie part, 
and oi' contenting wit h a share .d“ any joint ojifration.’’ — 

“ it' every commntuiing ollic.r.” they ju,st!\ add, “ had acted so 
cunj[detrly for hiuisolt, am* '^lu h disia gaial oh oiaUa's or 

voiulnned |)]ans (Voio lunnr : nav, if ('oly \i ry few of}i(‘ers had 
a.ctcd St? the s|)<.od\ ruin oC (-ur idUiirs ivm^t h:i\a' endued; tlic 
wnnv am! lla^ would ha\a' iaa'oni?.' one sei ne oi eoid’usion. 
t\)s>ys.'‘ing sucli a eon\inaudi the goveiaanenl laaihl ne.l dn h/ss 
than give Jiiio it’s largest station, ami an uni. mitt d diseretioti in 
the vinnloynu lit oi’ Ins i’orei*.'.; !)ut noilnr.g short of' wielding; all 
the i’arecs: imhtarv a-- well as na\:»i, u here--, ci lu' went, would 
s-itisty him: ami this appears to have been his desire, as much 
wlu'ii he was a (h)muiodon with a lew sail uiulm' him. as when 
li'‘ eonnnaiuh d tlu’ whole Mi'diterraneam and .\tlautie. Nay, 
we tind him very tVe<[uetUiv inierhring In matters nu.rely eivil, 
iit pohtieal negotiations, and »n athnrs eounei’ted nitli thereia- 
tmns ot* peace or war, aanl ol treaties actually pending' and 
witolly unknown to Imn ; a‘'.d sometimes against orders, and on 
Motions of his own ! His betters (for he always a])peai*s ha\e 
heen a great writer, wlu ther in love or war) eontained aeeouiits 

<^1 his motives, which weri* geticrally some \ ague ieeling o1 Ids 

own, or some notion of what wasiutingr dm national character; 
jdiout the leafit regard to reason, ordi r, or ealmdation, his eon- 
^>1’ wdiich he pretty freely expresses; and lie often talkfe ot 
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be our shield and our strength. Thus it is, that the 
spirits of the great and tlic wise continue to live, 
and to act after thoni : 

Bursting through the glooni, 

W'ith radiant glory from the trophied tomb, 

The saered splendor of their deathless name 
Shall grace and guard their country’s martial fame. 

J"ar seen sliall lilaze the unoxtinguish’d ray, 

A mighty beacon, lighting glory’s way : 

Witli living lustre this ])roud laud adorn, 

And shine, and save, through ages yet unborn ! 

l lis reiiiaius, upon tlit^ir arrival in England, weir 
interred witli the utiviost national solemnity in St. 
Paul's Cathedral: and a magnificent provision, hotli in 
additional rank and rortune, was nuuU* l>y parliaiuerd 
for llis rejiresentalives. "J\) emnneniU‘ tlu^ jiartii iilar 
testimonies of vtmeration lunne to the de<('ased hy 
puldie bodies, and by distinguislu'd iodividnals, would 
indeed hv almost an endless Jaboiu*. Hut the monii- 
jnt'iit, erected by the gratelnl juetro(iolis of hiseoun- 
try in lu*r (iiiildiialK is speeifitd, for the sake of in 
troducing- it's inscription, whitdi was comjiosed liy tla 
late Right llononrable Ricliard livinslev Sheridan: 

TO 

JlORA'riO, \ iscouut and Bariiu Nl'.LSOX, 
V'ice-;\diiiiral of the White, and Knight of the most Hoiu)ijrni)Jr 
Order of tlie Bath. 

A man among the I'v w, wlio appear 
jit {’iirerent jHM iods to have been eri'att*(i 
to promote the graiMleur and add to the security of nations; 
inciting by tlu ir Iiigh example their fellov -niurlals, 
through all succeeding times, to puisne tiu' eourse 
liiat leads to the exaltation of our imperfect nature* 

^ throwing himself upon hi.s country for hi.< dclc nce* — as il ta*' 
voiev oi‘ the multitude, and nut the order of the govcrnnu nl, 
wefe the pr(»per l ulc of an officer! ” (xivi. U)5, 40t>.) 

1 
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PllOVTDENCIE, 

that implanted in Nelsons breast an ardent passion for 
reno\^ n, 

as bounteously endowed him with tlie transcendcMit talents 
neceusary to liie j^reat purpose.s 
Jie was destined to aeeoni»>;is!L 
At. an early |)eriod of lile, 
he entered Into the Naval Service of hh Countrv; 

and earl\ weiv tlie instiinees, which tuarked " 
the learK'Ss nalnrc and interprise of liis cliaraeter; 
iinitingto tlie Iottie.'^t spa n, ajul tlie jnstest title to self-eonildence. 
a strict anil Innnblc obedience to 
the soveren^n rule ut (hseipiiiie anil subordination. 
l^isin^ by due ^rada.tion to command, 
he intusod into tin* bo.soms of tliose lie led 
the valorous arclor and enthii.siastlc /eal 
lor the Service of Ills Kinir and Ch)imtr\ , 
whicl) animatiit his own; 
and \\ hilt‘ he acquired the love of a!! 
by the sweetness and moderation ot‘ his temper, 
he inspired an milvev-'ul eonlldence 
m the iu‘ver'l*ailin ;4 reMin.rees ih' his capacious mind. 

It will he f‘or IIl.>tor\ to relate 
the many Lrn at i‘\]>loits, through which, 
solicitous of peril and rciiardless of wounds, 
lie became liie jflory oi‘ his pvvh'cssiiiu 1 
But it beloniis to tln^ lirict ret tiril oi li!> liiusii ious career 
to sa\ , that hi‘ comniaiulial aial coiupit ietl 
at the Battles of the N!hK and (’Ol’KMl A( i CN : 

Victories ne\‘’r hi fore cijualled, 
yet afterward .surpassc I by his own last acnievement, 
the r>ATrLK of 1'llAi’Ald; \n : 
fouiriu ou tlie *2lst of October, in the year iSOo. 

On THAT D-AY, before tin* conclusion oi the action, 
he feit, inovtally wounded; 

but tlio .sources of a-'l souse failed not until it was known 
to him that, the tk stnietion of the liuemy heiu.a l oinpli-teJ, 
ti.o ;;lory of Iiis Country and His Own luul attained then- 
summit. 

■nu'ii lavinj; hi< hand on hrs brave heart, 
with a look of e\aited re.siunation to the will _ 

•f the Siipretne l)is|)osor o( tlie tate oi man aiu 

he rAi'iiiri). 
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The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of the 
City of London 

have caused this Moiuunent to lx? erected ; 
not in tJie presumptuous hope of sustaining the departed 
Hero’s memory, 

but to manifest their estimation of the Man, 
and their admiration of his Deeds* 

This testimony of their gratitude, 
they (rust, will remain iis long 
as their own renowned City shall exist* 

Tlie period to 
NELSOVS FAME 
can only be 

THE END OF TIME ! 
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A. 


.Abbeys, cfteots oftlio supim-s'-ion of, i, 

Ajiiior, Ofor;:;c, Arcl)l»iv|}r*[» ni Cuntt rlMirv, Lifo of, ii. 519 : advanrod 
tu tlie piujiHcv, o;*.'); kills a man hv atridonf, 531 : hi, ormo- 
SJlm,, to romMnr:,Mnv>, oi. 9 

hi.N character, /A.; cuniraHi.:(l utth Laud, 5-iO. ' 

.At.iliv>t, Uoh( rl , liislu'j) nt ii. al'ii. 

Ai):«lract (li^p^lrt.‘ on, m. L). 

(\nDiMiN, J.-.ci-li, l.ii;-.,!', 111; his Ii, 1J7, I.W; his quarrel with 

lope, I'^d; his riiariH..tcr. 151, ^‘0«i nou^ ; (xtraris from his 
woiks, 1.VJ, 17fj ; his amiiiicl lo Sieeic iuis-stat«l hy .lohiison, 

Ac'LtL.vs, in the (mrli.iiiK m-anuy. lii. q«iv> ; abolished hy Cromwell 

V 9 . J 7 


Air-pmiip-, ]iivont«;(l liy lv.:;.;L 

Ail Ik niy, iloyh* a hchevt r in, \v. ;• la. 

Alr.ir, not n proper lenii tin' ilie ( omiimnioii-iaMo, ia. LVh 
Aiiihition, ii. 1 17. 

Aiiiciu a, (Insptut >M{||, \ 1 . V 6 d, 

Ai!(.ieiit.s, wisdom ('(’the, :i, Ul. 

Aiidrometei, Sir W, JomV, \i. 

Anne of married fo lieiirv \ 111. i. 19'2„ 

Anne, (,|i{eeii, suspoctcd (if an v.eimation lo hrinq in tlic PretcJider, 
o‘> ; vi. .'ly note ; her speodi to [)aiii;mipiit on the peace, v, 
» M ; did uof always miml her promise.'., vi. 1 13. 

Anti<|uanes, Neejety of’, lounded l*v Archhidu»[) rarker, i. 531 note. 
Al'paniioii ef.Sir (L \ illiers, ii. 111. 

Apvley, Lucy, wife of Sjr Alien, lier kindness to Sir W. JLiiegh, iii, 
ol;} note; ^olne account of her daughter, J l l iioto, 

A*hnrl)iu)t, John, clnirm i r id’ v. 4.^3. 

" kihpitle, Bacoirr, remarks on, ii. 451 note. 

^nnada, Sj)ani<ili, ii. khuj 
tnaauh, ArcJibisliop of. AVc L slier, James. 

Arms, protessioo of, ii. 

nnstfong, John, Ins charactci ..f 'riinmson. vi. 40, 

I'tanding, secniing to wish :i>r one considen d criminal even by 
ni. 35 note; mlicers depr'vcd ol’ comini^siuns fur vvting 
luiniblers, vi, A'lJ, 

♦ 
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Asciiam, Roger, Life of, i.410; tutor to Queen Eli/abcth, 417; e\ 
aillcnce of his Latin stile, 4‘^l; Jiis (loath, 426; liis character, 
4:m. 

Asiatic Literary Jnsiitutitut, vi. MOti. 

Arn-rviiUUY, Francis, Hishop of Itnchester, Lite nf, v. 30f5 ; his control 
vorsy ('.oncoming convoc'arioii.s, :n(); i‘';ark! a hishijj.), ae* 

cased ot* troason, ; hanished, ii'Jo ; di atli ol' liis daughter^ 
.‘FVi; his papers, ; his death, :h')a ; liis character, V/iSO. 
Attirii.«i, 'l it. Fomp., remarks on, iv. J I, 

Ayh;shm v, case oT tin; electors ol*, v. /il; vi. ? note. 

Ayscough, her fortitude, i. note. 

n. 

Racnn, Antony, some particulars of, ii. 1 note. 

Raclcy, Francis, X i-ctumt AlhanV, his aphori.sni on (lrsj):{f( ||, i. 

note; l.ife of, ii. 4d<): his ingratitude to f'isse>., 4d.> ; elfecif d 
th(i dissolution (d lln' (.’(uirt of Wards, 4 I I ; the Duke of Iha !. 
ingham's chariicter of him, -115 luUi- ; ctnirges of corriiprioii 
against him, l.>2 ; hi-> supplication to l)>e llon^c of Lords, 
remarks ii}>on it, 441 m-te; lii>. '.cnleiice, JdO; hi^ petiliun to 
the King, 402; pardoned, liJd; Jiis ihatlu Id/'; his charactii*, 
4tid, 174; extracts from his works, 17J’, 48d, 4'.M. 

Eacon, Sir Niclmhis, on the point, of l.ong divpUued i)y Leici ster, 11 
7d; brief account /.f him, It;;') not.-. 

Ragot, FM\' aii], J)uk(,' of nockingham, otlcuds XN'ol.scy, and is hrouidu 
by him to tlie scajhdd, i. M. 
lianhurv, I an’ I of. ^Vc Knollys, ( h:i; l'. s. 

aiigori/m cou;rn\ eriv, \i. 
fiaiKjiK'tiiig 1 lou"/', W liltehaii, iii. 177. 

Rvriies, Fi'i<-r, aKovvs I.atiin< r f<» pnaeh in \i\-> monastery, i. 2d,L 
iJarriMers, cautions to, iv. (J. 

Fairy, Daurl, L. i'd, an IrisJi reh. I, ,i. 

Furry, .Linn*’, his groupe from >v. ,i?, i. 1) 1 iKte. 

liaiti.m, .F.li/;d;cth, the lioly maid of >ir 'F. More .'uaaetil o. 

/ tumfonancing h/ r, i. 9.'>; credited i v Fisher, Fisinipot l!ocla->t( 
Jdd; (‘on'i.'sMl her impo.stnrrs, l/tMiiUe. 

J.ia^twick, Dr., niiju-t and seven; sentence against Iiim, ill. 

Hath, revival ot'thc order of the» vi. l.'L 
Faille (*f Spms^ i. gt; ne>t«*. 

Fcatoun, (.aidmal David, assassination ol, i. 4.^»'J!. 

FeauuK ut, I rancis, brief account of, ii. odtJ note. 

F.\':!um<»nt , Sir.lohn, n. not/'. 

Fcdell, Wdl-'.i Fi'Lop of Kilrnon* a.rid Armagh, some- m rouui «>!, 

](i(i 

Feila.'i'-i, lli-ofv, c/anmitted to prison for not taking oil Ins liat m .'^tsi! 

Fk’.'I, ill. F'.. 

FK^■lil'l , Fa hard, l.ife of, v. f.d.> ; his e.oj'.trnV(.‘r.-.v with Fi^sle, 

load/; .Ma'ter of 'Frmilv ( nidge, prt.po /d an eihtiou '‘i 

the C/n ek f /■’ limieiir, .'iol; demandi'd (•xtnu rdnuiry leig 
his deaf I), ; his c!iara< ter, iO, ; Ids epitaph f>n Nevton, I'd 

note ; extracts iVom his vorks, 40'L 
(<r,aKr:i.i.v, George, F»i '.hop* <»f ( 'loyue. Life (»f, vi. 7<>; hdi ' ''•'‘''''‘'f 

.^Lsn V ’.ndioinneh, 71); props is a ( olh’ge in the Fermaou"'-. ‘ ^ * 
repairs, in coioeijuen/ e, t** AmtuicJi, F.'> ; remarks /»n ins 
^"1 ; d/siroiis of re.^igiiifig Id.s hisho|)i ic, 97; Ins dcat.ii, do , 

, diaracter, 9i>; wmk ascribed to him, lUU. 
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Berkeley? Goor(;o, son ot r}i<j former, some account of, v. 07 note. 

Bible, Henry Vn i. |)(aitu>nc(l for ;i irjinslatum of, i, ;WG ; ibis opposed 
by ( Jardlner, G(Kf, :;i0; version of, called tbc Geneva, 

47b; Ibsiiops’, pn seni version of, ii. 5'2() ; jincu ht 

MSS., ill. '2:)i : s«:euunL» inconi^ruity in, cxpUiinecl, v. 167 note. 
iViervelle, rbo original fonllv-nanie of ihe IJovb^, ill. 6.1. 
ijihicy, Thomas, converts l/atiimu- from pop<;ry, i. '*.'>7 ; imlr.eed 10 n;- 
caul, a^ani preaehes the reU.nnation, and is hurm, 'J7o. 

Risliopnes, Henry \TH. fomejwl new ones, i. lun). 

Jjislioi>i>, diroL'tlnn ot Grevmy ]. for tbc tll.-^lnbutieu uf the ir r. w 'nies 

i. lc' 4 . 

‘ Ihsbop’s ilo<;b,'lb i. ne‘0-. 

Blakt, Robert, l.iie o., lii. f/^(i ; coniman.ds the ih'et ajiaiiwt ilic Duteb, 
.lo 7 ; atUu.ks I nio:', 660; Ills death, llba ; eliaraeler, 

CM. 

Hbaid, Dr., Dean ol Durham, Ij'.s l.atin \t;rsion of the solibxjMv in Cato, 
V. J ‘id nolt'. 

di‘'(‘overY of :!ie circulation of, in. I'.U ; it’s impfnlanee in the 
aiiima.i econonyv, 161. 

jilond, riinmas, liis aitempt 04 iht Duk*" of (Jnriund, iv. 6;’) I, :U)4. 
Biouiit, Sir Cliarlo, pie-udMl nitb a eh. .‘S-ijiiccn by Queen J'di//.ibetb, 
li. 'il7. 

l)Ochcr, Joan, burnt as a (ier»;tlc’. i. d l-h 

bodb ian lilirary, dnn.njoiis on it. did, 677, 1 17 lu'tc ; iii. ill ; foundu' 
tio.ri £)C ii. 11 7 i.oO-. 

fli'ille.y, Sir l’boma-', brief aecmnii oi‘, ii. .Ii * note. 

I)c.!e\n, Aim. >m Ivehen. 

l‘(ilio^bruko, \ i-c'Mini •'^amt Jolan Ibnrv. 

li'iiuKr, Ddiinuul, ! ..iiuit'!!, bis eharaeter, i. 610: some tic- 

eounl ot liim, h 1.. ;«•. 

t)f Spiirts' pubb''tu t{ [e .l.ieei iL ; revivi'd bv Chmies, iii. 00. 
iki!bt.,.ms, bis epigram «n ''.ie;.-, j. ill m-te; Mr.-^s to Ur. .Butts, 
• Do not(.’. 


borrow me, caul ioun rt Npf»-:n iOO. 

Bonloi: no taken bv tin- f r, :;.- i;. i. '.-IW il’.s rc-i n uuen ].;••, -la. J by tlic 
DnU‘ of .'^ooo'j’vM, n li.i 

Bosie, Cbarlc'', I’arl nf < Irrery, h..- tsmirovcf-y win; Ikiuliy, 606, 
';t)0 ; '(Uia* acr’ouoi <u linn, 6o’> i.: fe. 

Beyj.r, Riclend, I'.-.n! of Cti'T, l.i.h' ol, jii. .s I ; lus wne, .76; 

oitroOui iinn at e..>e.iT, .*() ; nniri'C'^ a s^eoini tna;.’, ot> ; ins 
(,!( aiii, c.() ; 4 bnrach r, o’e , i.nuiiy, f)! nob'. 

Bovir, U(d.Kai, Life of, iv . '64; unbilled ilie ai.'--jMiinp, lilH ; tie- 
limes tbc proeijsmb’ip ot Irtou, : a lielitv<r m ak'liemv, 
di:>; bi:> liciib, e. 17; « liaraetm-, ie. ; evimefs from lu» 

vvt.ikry, :>.t‘>. 

laulr, U.Oi;cr, Kio 1 of ( b r's v . some ;u'Co‘un! ol, m. 61 ueit. 

Braii^art, pimislmn nt of o , ii 660 nob', 
lhamston’ ., * Art <4 Lolil'e^',* iv. 17/ nob.. 
l*ii>ac, Mar^bal .ib', Inicban.-.n pvei'eptor lo bi^ son, i. ooO. 

Brooke, l/>rd C’obliam. cbaryeil with a plot against .lames, n. .* 14, 
Brooke, I’alfdi, bis contri/vcr-^V with Canuli n, II. U>6. 
iwnvu, Geonr, Ari;bbl,.bo|.» oi‘ Dulibn, tir.st pronmter ol tue retormn- 
lion in Ireland, t. oBJ. 


Lrowne^ Sir I’bomas, a bcli^ ‘ m witeluralt, i. !K>. 
iR’ciiANA.v, (.icur^o, bi» verses on A''cb;nn. i. 1-6. on 
Life of, Ink alt;«L on lim rrancbcaiis, 


.Tmveb 446; 

ju l: ‘obliged 
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in 

to flee for bis lile, 55.); imprisoned by the Liqnisition iit 
Portugal, 557; set at liberty, repairs to Englmid, 559; der 
parts for France, <7»; relnriis to Scotland, 360; appointed 
preceptor to .lames \d., 362 ; Avrites against tiui fpiecii, M?2; bis 
‘ History of Scotland,’ 36:>; died very poor, 564; an ob»disk lately 
erected to bis inemory, 564 note; ins character, 565; bit 
’ versts on May-<lay, 371; bis eulogy on tlie Scots, 573. 
llnckenbani, Dr., silenced by Lalinier, i. 238. 

Huckiiigluun, Duke of. See Bagot, Edward ; and \'illlers, George. 
JliKlgell, iMistace, bis remark on modern hours, iii. 37 not<‘. 

Hutfon, bis strange notion on the subject of beauty, ii. 258. 

Hnllen, Ann, introduced at court, i.49; aflianced to Lord Percy, 49; 

censures Wolscy to the King, ,’)9 ; is tried and beheaded, i89. 
Burghley, Lord. See Cecil, William. 

Bi rN£T, Gilbert, Bi^bnj> of ^jalisbnry, bis remarks on the charges against 
Cmmweil, Karl of Essex, i. 193; bis account ot' I lenry \ HL’s 
wavering conduct, ,339 note ; bis character of Buchiinan, 
563; remarks on his ‘Life of llaie,’ iv. 34; bis account of the 
Habeas Corpus act, It! note ; Life of, v. 61; refuses a 
living on account of bis youth, 66; re-fuses a bishopric, 68. 
69, 78; bis disiuteresH'dness^ 68, 70; bis letter to the King, 
71; goes alnoad, 79; naturalised in Holland, 81; pro- 
ceeded against lor trea‘«on, 82; his ciniceru in tbi! revoluiiou, 

ih. ; appointed preceptor to the prince, 8(>; bis death, 
90; remarks on bis ‘History of llis Dun 1 ime^,’ 9! note; ius 
character, 93 note; his familv, 99; extracts from bi^ works, 
100 . 

Burnet, Sir Thomas, v, 99. 

Burnet, Thomas, Latin verse.s to him, on bis d beory of the Earth, by 
Addison, v. TV1. 

Burnet, brief account of, v. 64. 

Burn**, Robert, his address to the ‘'hade r»f Tbom^^on, vi. 4 .">. 

Burton, Henry, arbitrary prnsecutuiu aeaui'-t bun, in. 10,3. 

Butler, Earl of Ormoiid, his b.mdsome conduct to Sir f/hilip Sidney, 

ii. 17. 

Buili.r, Janu s, Duke of Ormond, Life of, iv. 214 ; bis sjnriled 

Jiiicc to an illegal proclamation, 215; appointed to ('onimand 
against the Irisli rebels, 218 ; goes abroad, 225; reinin'. 
Ireland, 226 ; attempt against bis life by Bhiotl, 231, 304: his 
diaracter, 232 note, 237 ; bis death, 238. 

Ibirler, .Fames, second Duke ofOrmoiaf, brief account of, iv. 238. 
BuLtii, Saimtd, 1/ile of, iv. 124; In?. Hudibras, i;i3; bis i'Uit 
works, 134. 

Butt^, Dr., bis attention to Craniner, i. 345. 

C. 

* Cabinet-council,’ origin of the term, iii. 26 note, 

Cadiz tak«*n l>y the Engilsli, ii. 223. 

Ca’sar, .Julius, bis praise m an historian, i. 419 note. 

Calvin, Jolm, bis attempt to model the. Church of England, i. .'>23, 
Cauibridge, lectures on tbcdeariied Itingimges 0 |»eiKi(i there Iti the siv- 
teenlh century, i. 47 note; MSS. presented to the Lcdversity by 
the Duebeshof Buck inghain, ii. ,50.3. 

Camdi n, William, Jalie. (d‘, li. 40J; hi?i devotion to antiquities, 404 ; 

I s Greek Grammar, 407; attacked by Brooke, 40B; tnuiul^ 
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a professorsliip of history at Oxford, 432; his dealli, ib.; hit 
clmracter, 

Camera Obscura, JSlr II. Wotton’s account of Kepler’s, ii. 4.50 note. 

Campbell, Dr., bis opinion of Ascham, i. 410. 

Campejigio, Cardinal, his bag^af:;e strictl^r searched by order of the King, 

i. 00. 

Canterbury, Archbishop of. See Cranmer, Thonuis ; Parker, Matthew; 
Ahlnit, George; J.aud, William; Tillotsou, Joiin; Wake, Wil- 
liam. 

Car, Earl of Somerset, his inarri;ej:c wlili Lady Frances Howard, ii. 
.527 ; coiideiiiiied fur the inurtlirr of Sir Thomas G\ erbiirv, ii. 
628. 

Cards, l-)r. Chirki' aiiiiised himself with, v.3(i4. 

Carleton, Sir Dudley, lus accmmi of Raleglf^ trial, ii. 345. 

Candine (.’vade, ii. A it> nolt:. 

(’arv, J.uciu^, \ iscoimi l alkland, characlt'r td‘, lii. j3.5. 

Carv, Ibdjoit, Karl of IMoHnamth, his ojiiduci on the sickness and 
ileatli of Lir/abeth, ii. 281. 

Catbcriiie. See Katbariue, 

C aveudi'b, William, Duke of Newi .wile, iii. 24(>, .3<v2. 

Cra II., Ilnberi, laud ot Sabsbury, JaI'' 1 1, ii. 277 ; Ills insidious conduct' 
toward Pssf'X, 248 note, 278.; iii'-taure of bis prent'iice of 
mind, 280; Kinii Janus bol ls his fn>t court at his seal, 
28?; chaiuoil with bonnng procod'. uts favouralJo to llheriv, 
288; cliarged with fabricriting the gunpowdir-plo.t, 288; con- 
sjmacies against bis bli3 282; Iii^ public services, 220; his death, 
228 ; hlr oiiarm tor, /C 

Ci fii., illiani, l.oni Ibuiihley, IJ.fo of, ii. 177; liis first introduction 
at court, 17 8; his v\i\(.s, 178, H>0 ; his speech lo iMarv, 180; 
aitt.'inpts acaiio,' lii'. i.lo, 188: h»s deatl), 122; his character, 
128; his ‘ I ru l’r. r< pts lo lus Son,’ 127. 

( n;nice!!or‘.ln{>, Sn d'homas More the first layman wla> tilled tliis olbce, 
1. 8.5 note, 

( hanci ry, singular insturico of n.o cause depending in, i. 88. 

( luirity, V. 1.58; vi. 182. 

f’harlemagtu’, iinsfortunes of tlie na.e of, ii.2h() note. 

Churles J., ]»rav( r in the Kikon P.vSilike sudiui from Sidney’s Arcadia, 
ri, 22 note; Iti;, journey to Spain when prince, 42.5; Iris con- 
(ln< t to Aichl>i-ho|» At>hot, 6.>1; his disnutcs with parliament, 
600 ; in. 7, IM, 2.50; true era of Ills virtual dcchnatioa 
of -w.ar .'igaitist his subje cts, li. .5(38; his forced loan, iii. 0 ; in's 
rp.iirnd with the -Scots, 26: his sprech to the Commons on 
Stratford’s cast', :-8. ; Ic.s consultation with the bisli(*ps and 
judges on It, 42, 288; am army raised again>i iiiin, 71; 
calls tljf Long Parliament, 117 ; takes retnge in th.e Scoitish 
annv, 262 ; sold hv it to the parhamenf, 261: sei/ed by the 
army, 26 1; dnphcMv ol lu\ i.ondnci, 2(>o, 1(22; comeyed a 

prisomr to liurst C'.istlc, 276; altem\4 ol the Scottish army 
in bis fa\i>ur, iio; In- uial, 852; hoUum league ami cove- 
imnt, iv. 16 note- 

<iharleg D. pmclaiincd King in Scotland, iii. 280; diToated at U orecster, 
383; n'storatioii of, 013, 111; liis procl:im;.lioii acionsl his 

IhtluM*’s judges, 872 note; goe.s to 1* ranee tt» hi> motlu r, 10 1, 
bis court at the llagiu? umler the control ot his mother, 40.> , 
his expedition m Scotland, -107 ; ins imprudence ami poverty 
in (;xile, 408; .>cnt out uf Ji'ram.c, 410; his conduct rcspcctuig 
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the regicides, 411 note; his nuirriage, 417; his insult to his 
wife, 417 note; desirous of divorcing her and marrying another, 
A'^0 note: liis two Dutch wars, iv. 454 note; his sale of 
places, 15.) ; iluriiet's letter to him, v. 71. 

Charles Emperor of Germany, visits licnry V'ITJ. privately, i. 41 ; 
is joined by licnry in a war with Erance, and betrothed to his 
daughter iMary, Itj. 

Charles \' 111., of France, a patron of science, i. 4. 

Charles l\., his massacre of tlie Ifiignenots, ii. 11, b(3, note. 

Chailiam, Karl of. Ncy; Pitt, William. 

Chatham, ll(»spital for sailors at, ii. 

Chauci’T, his oxcclltMU’e, i. [‘20 note. 

CiiKK) , .">ir .lolm. Life of, i. 3(31; his death, GOt) ; his attempt to im- 
pro'.Yi Git elv pnjiumciatioii, .‘>57; liis cniTt s})ondence with 
(lardlner on tlie subject, 37b ; endeavours to reform Kngllsli 
orthography, 3/0; his addresses to the insurgents, religious and 
political, o72, 373. 

Chcsteriield, Karl of. Nee Stanhope, Philip Dormer. 

ChiiK'se, attempt to jirove it the j>rimitive languagt*, lii. 17 7 note. 

Christianity arguments in favour oij iv. 1, 2 note; v. '2(31 note. 

Christmus-day, on keeping, iii. '2l(i. 

Chronology, iS'Cwton’s principU's c.f, v, 2G7, 

(diurch of Christ, constant visibility of, iii. r»l, and note ’3 

Church of England, .lewel’s Apohigy ti)r, i. iri; original ('stahlishment 
of, ii. I3t; remarks on it, iii. 90 note; attempts to unite the 
dissenters witli, iv. 390. 

Churcli of Rome, one of it's abuses, bestowing livings on youtbs, i. 3 
note, 22; iPs authority unfonm'cd, iv. 

Church of Scotland, episcopacy inrroduc<‘d into, 1. .‘>03; restored in, 

ii. 524; attempts to effect it’s uniformity wltli that of England, 

iii. 84, 95, 08 note, 101. 

C imr(h-\vard<m, oflico of, iii. 1(33. 

( in. iu nJLL, .lohn, Duke of lUarlborough, Life of, v. 1().3; his letter to 
.fames 11, on (putting him, 1(37 ; sndihMily dismissed by Wil- 
liam, 170; inadf? coiumaiKler-in-chicf in Holland, 172; tlis- 
missed, 184; his death, 18(3; his c'laracter, ih. 

Churcliill, Sarali, Duchess of •Marlborough, some, partievdars of, v. 18(3 
note, 188 note, 

Cibber, Colley, Pope’s (piarrel with, v. 450. 

Clarendon, Earl of. Sec Hyde, Edward, 

Ci AiiKr, Samind, Life of, v. .3-14; liis evidences of religion, 318; his 
‘.Scripture-Doctrine of the 1'riuity,’ .351; ins ilisputo wiili 
Lelhnit/, .35(); refuses liie mastership of the Mint, 359; lh> 
death, 3()0 ; his character, 30 1. 

(! ark son, David, iv. 381. 

( ' assies, editions of, for the Duke of Gloucester, v. 379, 

C eanliness recounnended, ii. (3. 

C. lyne, Bishop of. See Berkeley, George. 

C lb, Literary, vi. 32 1. 

Clubmen, a laxly formed during the civil war, iii, 260; iv. 139. 

CoKF, Sir Edward, his remarks on the dissolution of monasteries, i. 388 
note; his disgraceliil ( ondnet on diirerenl occasions, ii. 340, 514 
note, 546 note ; Life of, .5 13 ; his hrst wife, 544 ; marries a second, 
545; his integrity as a. judg<% 548; removed from his place, 
552 ; marries liis daughter to Sir John Villiicrs, 555 ; defends ibe 
•privileges of parliament, 557 ; sent to the tower, 559; scheme 
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of Clmrles I. to kee p him out of parliament, 500; hi.s spirited 
opposition to the encroachments of the King, 562; liis death, 
5()9 ; liis clvaractcr, ib ; liis works, 572. 

CotKT, John, Dean of St. Pant’s, Life oi*, i. 1; his command over himsolf, 
5; openly avowed the necessity of reli>rm, 6; commences a 
correspondence with Krasinus, 6 ; his lalionrs tow^anl a reliir- 
ination, ti— -10, 1», 20; his iikhIc of living, 10; accused of 
heresy, 12; founds St. Paulks school, 13; his tracts, 15, i,b. 
note, 16, VM his death, 16; the Gratianus Pulhi.s of Lrasnnis, 
19 note; his character, 19; extract from one of his sermons, 
20 ; a mild disciplinm‘ian, 127 note. 

Lollins, William, his threnody to the memory of Thomson, vi. 4 1. 

(minines, Philip, his praise as an hi.stormn, i. 420 not( 3 . 

C()mmnn Ih'nyer, Book of, i. 350, 103. 

(Commons, liousc ol‘, injustice of their proceedings against Strafford, ili, 
37- 

Coniplimcnts, remarks on, v. 339 note. 

Ciumnunion-'lahle, tract on, iii. 107, 159. 

Companies, or guilds, their original intomion frustrated, i. 53? note. 

Company, on the (‘hoit e ot’, ii. 13 note. 

('omposition, pleasur<3.s and advantages id', vi. 152. 

( 'oHstitution, what, vi. 300. 

C(a)ke, .Ann, motlu r of Tranci'^ Bacon, ii. 430 note. 

(’ooei:i;, Antony Ashley, J'airl (>f ShaftcNoury, Life of, iv. l.'di; his at- 
tempts to restore tranquillity,, 137, LhS; nuule chancellor. Ill ; 
his resignation (»f the seals, 113; autlior of the Habeas C.'orpus 
act, ni ; attempts again>t his life, 116; his dettth, 119; his 
character, 150; extracts from his \vriting.s, 156. 

t 'orhet, Richard, Bishop of Norwich, anecdote of, ii. 585 note. 

Corbett, Sir John, arbitrarily imprisimcd hy Charles h, ii. 562. 

( 'Ork, Lari of. Sec ILwle, Richard. 

1 e.^si, Charles De, Buchanan preceptor to his son, i. 500. 

CoK's, linger, epitaph on, v. 2? 1 note. 

Cotton, .Sir Robert, some account of, ii. 409 note; his library, 410, 
423 ; his works, 412 : his character, 411, 413. 

Council of York, or, of the North, iii. 14 note, 399. 

Court-favour, dependence on, ii. 159. 

Court of Wards, dissolution of, effected by Baron, ii. 441. 

Covenant, Solemn League and, iv. 16 note. 

CuANMoK, 'Lhomas, ArchInshop of.Canterbury, his sophistical reasoiiiiiir 
with Sir riioinas I\l.ore, i. 100 note; writes to the King in be- 
lialf of ( romwtll, 194 ; his character, 225, 361 ; Lite of, 330 ; his 
lirst introdiii lion at conn, 3:>l, 332 ; marries a niece of Osiander, 
33;5; denies the Pope's supremaev, 331; prevails on t ho convo- 
cation to petition for a trausiatioii <4' the Bible, i. 336; his oppvi- 
sitiou to the Bloody Articles, .310; privately sends his wife to 
her friend .s, 310; plots against him. 311,314; the King’s confi- 
dence in hi.s integrity, 342; a persecutor of heretics, 348 ; cited 
to the Star Chamher, attainted, and adjudged guilty of treason, 
351 ; tried a s(M;ond time, 354; seduced into a recantation, ;)57 ; 
yet executed, 359. 

Criticism, remarks on, v. 377 note. 

CiioMWKM, diver. Archbishop Williams* advice to the King respect- 
ing him, iii. bestowed a pension and a public fu- 

neral on Arclihishop Dsher, 241, 242; Life of, 215 ; a visionary 
from his youth, 246: his inarriago, 218; ins person .and 
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appearance, 249 note; commences farmer, 233; prevented 
from quitting the country, 254; his entrance into the 
army, 256; sav(?d from impeachment, 263; new models 
the parliament, 207 ; his letter to Governor Hammond on 
the imprisonment of Charles, 268 ; his expeditions against 
the Scots, 277, 282 ; appointed Lord Governor of Ireland, 
279; and Chief of the Forces, 282; dissolves the Long Par- 
liament, 286; dissolves the Council of State, 288; his letter 
to Fleetwood, 289 note; inaugurated Protector. 292; makes 
peace with the Dutch, 293; his attentiorj to petitioners, 300; 
his spirited conduct toward forelgm powers, 304, 305 ; afraid 
of assassination, 305 ; Ins death, 307 ; his character, 308, 313, 
433; iv. 218; vi. 289; his family, iii. 309; ])raised by various 
poets, Iv. 249 note, 256, 261; behaviour of some preachers 
on his death, 383. 

Croniivell, Hichard, iii. 309, .311, 355, 375, 380 note; his abdication, 
377 note. 

Ckomweci , Tbomas, Earl of Essex, Life of, i. 181; instances of bis gra- 
titiuie, 183, 185; forwards the reformation, 185, 187; attainted, 
193> ; beheaded, i95; his (diaracier, 196. 

Crown of oiir Lady, i. 179. 

Crucifixes, Elizabeth inclined to retain, i. 411, 519 note. 

Culfc, lltnry, his advice to the Earl of Essex, ii. 237; his 
speech, 2 14 note. 

Cumberland, Richard, his defence of Bentley, v. 394, 398 note. 

D. 

Djilrvinple, Sir John, his charges against Sidney and Bussell, iv. 193. 

Dansell, Sir VV^illiam, his mismanagement as king’s agent at Antwerp, 
i. 537. 

Darnel, Sir Thomas, arbitrarily imprisoned by Charles I., ii. 562. 

Danilov, l.(jrd, oifended by Knox’s preaching, 1. 199; Mary concerned 
in his niunh r, 500 note. 

Davidson, verses by biia on Knox, i. 508. 

Davison, William, Elizabeth’s injustice to him, ii, 189. 

Day, Mr., lot in a diving ^essel, iv. 272 note. 

Deane, Dr., vVrcfjbi.slioj) of (..’anterburv, his preferments, i. 30 note. 

Death an improper puu'!^.linieni for thieves, i. U3 note, 149, 154; 
poetical cihisit'O?, on tin- bed of, ii. 34. 

‘Defender of the Faith,’ a title cunforred on IJcnry VUI. i. 96 note, 
168; .suited to various primes, 168. 

Demosthenes, study of, recoimm iided, i, 375 note. 

Despatch a sure and .^afe road to favour, i. 32 note. 

Dr,viiHr.f:x, Ib.nert J/ail of I'.ssex, Life of, ii. 215; his duel wiiii Sir* 
Charles Blount, 217; his marriage, 218 ; kimlne-is of F.li/abetli 
to him, 220, 256; presents a valu'dde librnry to the Bod- 
leian, 223; provoke.s the (iucen «o strike him, 22f) ; chosen 
Chancellor of Cainhridge, 22'.t laJte; altciiipt to pcfisoti iiim, 23U; 
made Lord Jaeiitenant of Ireland, 231 ; engaged in a conspiracy 
to seize the Queen, 238.; his pardon prevented l»v tire C’onnte^^ 
of Nottingham, 256; hi;> execution, 244; his cliaracitT, 215; 
brief accoimt of his son, 2-16; his generosity to Biu un, 43J 
note. 

Dfevereux, Walter, Earl of Essex^ .supposed to be poisoned by Leicester, 

• h. M. 
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Devonshire, Duchess of, her Jincs on the death of Sir W. Jones, vi, 
41) note. 

Dianiowds, particularly largje, vi. 251 note. 

Diderot, anecdotes of, vi. 5B4 note. 

Domestic economy, precepts respectitig, ii. IQB, 200, 

Dorset, I’larl of Sec Sackville, Thomas. 

Doughty, John, executed for a conspiracy against Drake, ii. 127. 

Drakk, Sir Francis, J/de of, ii. 122; his voyage round the world, 12(1; 
brings a stream of water to Plymouth, 152 ; his death, 151; his 
character, 155. 

Drama, remarks on the Unitie‘^, ii. 312. 

Drayton, IMichael, verses to him, hy Selden, iii. 220. 

Drummond, William, of Ifawthornden, his character of Pen Jenson, 
ii. 592. 

Dryden, Cliarles, some particnlars of, iv. ‘487 note, 489. 

OiivocN, Jidm, l)is characters of the Duke of Ormond and the Karl of 
Ossorv, iv. 252 ; his character of the Dukf* (»f liuekingluim, 309; 
Kite of, 40? ; his conversion to popery, 476 note, 47t>, 180 ; his 
deatli, 487 ; his character, 192 ; lus dnunatie works, 49? . 

Dublin University founded by the advici- (if ( Veil, ii. 091. 

Dcdlcy, John, ilukeol Northumberland, Kifeof, i. 2.59; liis intrigues 
against the J’rotector, 225: advaiKaam nl of his iiimily and 
IViends, 247 ; su.s[)celed of piolljng tiie Kin!I^s death, 218; pro- 
cures the crown to be settic'd on Ins de ighter-in-law, 219; his 
pusillanimity in ^ni^fortune, 252; his death and chuvacler, 254. 

Dt Ui.i.Y, llohcri, I'iarl <4' Leice-iter, his character, i. 247 ; ii. .100; sus- 
peilcd of d(\stroyin<i the .King, 1.217; forms I'U association for 
defence of Queen l ihzabeth, ii. 28; scarri Ions tract ag.ainst him, 
28 note; Kif(.‘ of, 72: suspected of luurliiering his wife, 75; pro- 
posed hy i'dizaheth as a hushand to Mary (^lecni of J;;cots, 75 ; 
.su^j.>ectcd of jxiisoiiing Sir Nicholas J'hroginorton, 85 ; supposed 
TO have married a second wife, e u'nipt(;d to poiron her, and forced 
her to marry another, 90; suspectial of poisoning the first liarl of 
Kssc\, 91; inain<‘s his wiiiow, 92; sent to command in the 
-Nd her lands, 95; said to have died by poi>on, 100. 

Itudley, Robert, J'kirl of M urwick, brief uccount. of, ii. 102. 

Diigdalc, Sir Williain, stiielures on !iis acoouul of (’roam ell, iii. 217 
note 

Dutch, purchfise the privilege of fishing in the Prilisli seas, iii. 205; 
Cromwell s peace with them, 295 ; wars with, 529, 389. 


K. 

I'.arl, Sir Walter, arbitrarily imprisoned hy Charles I., ii. 562. 

Kurly eminence, instance oii ii. 5. 

Fast India company, origin of the, ii. 152. 

Kdgeworth, K. K. iiis advice (o lawyers, iv. 6 note. 

Kduciuion, rcmark.s on, i. Il6, 125, 427, 4.19 note, 547 note; ii. 14, 
199. 

Edward Vf., his accession, i. 206; consents to the deatli ot the Duke 
of Som(MS(4, 235; .•jusj'icions respecting his death, 247, 248., 
251; settles tho crown on J.ady J:inc (Jrey, 250; his death, 2ol. 

hli/abelh, (Jiieen, lav hand siiught by l/u'd Sucllev, i. 211, fill; her 
literary aVlainincnt'-, 421 note; not. lountilui, 4 32; had a cyu- 
clii.x ill lu*r <'ha|)cl, 44b7>19note; inclined to the veneration 
of images, 521 noic; avcr.se iiuri) tho marriage ol priests, .»2.> ; 

'01 . VI. 2 k }. 
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her reign distinguished by the promotion of trade, 555; 
her credit supported by Sir T. Gresham, 5VZ; iier choice 
of embassadors, ii. IG; dissuaded from marrying the Duke of 
Anjou, 19 ; her conduct with respect to him, 24 note, 25, 92 ; 
instance of her partial tyranny, 19 note; her partiality to the 
Earl of Leicester, 73 ; proposes him as a husband to Mary, 75 ; 
her reasons for this, 78 note ; her first progress into the country, 
79; entertained by Leicester at Kenilworth, 90; her rage at 
Ixiccstcr’s marrying, 92 ; her speech to the army at Tilbury, 99 ; 
her want of generosity, 11 1, 13G ; <piestioncd the lawfulness <.!' 
the slave trade, 1 11 note ; her injustice, 189, 337 note ; her 
ability in the choice of ministers, 195 note ; her behaviour oji 
the (iisappc»intnient of her expectations in Ireland, 235 note ; 
her death, 2. >7, 281 ; her churaefor, 342. 

Etnigralion restrained by Laud, iii. 111. 

Enclosuifs, insurrections on account ol*, i: 221, 245. 

English, their sobriety impaired by the Netherland wars, ii. 51 note. 

English constitution, vi. 390. 

English Hag, respect paid t<», ii. 142, 248. 

Efiglish language, attempt fo rel'orm the orthography of, i. 370. 

Eut, Sir George, M. D., iii. 185 note. 

Erasmus, proverb against the study of Greek quoted by Jiini, i. 2 note, 
^dsits England, G; his account of Dean Colet, 10, 19; his ;w - 
count of St. Paul’s School, 13; the Graiiauus Pullus of one o! 
his colloquies Dean Colet, 19 note ; a professor at Caiuhridiv , 
47 note; dedicated his ^Encomium ot, Folly' to Sir Tlumiru 
More, 77 note, at whose desire he wrote it. 125 ; his epigram on 
trarisubstantiation, 84 note; his account of More, 122; In^ 
character of Fisher, 174 ; a mild disciplinarian, 427. 

Erskine, Thomas, Lord, his speech on Paine’s Age of Reason, iv. 2 note, 

Essex, FhtrLof, See Cromwell, I’homas ; Devereux, Walter and Rohort 

Evidence, accumulative or constructive, iii. 33 ; quibble respecting, 

Evil, on the origin of, vi, 3*15. 

Examiner, writers in the, v. 149 note. 

Exercise recommended, ii. G. 


F. 

Fable, Persian, of the pine-tree and cotton-shrub, i. 181, 

Faiifax, Sir Thomas, Coiimianderin Chief of the parliament army, iii- 252 : 
some particulars t»f him, 280, 281 note; iv. 300 note: I'i- 
generosity, 300 note; poem on his death, 321. 

Falkland, Lord. .See Cary, Lucius. 

Falkland’s Islands, remarks on, vi. ,355, 

Falsehood to b^v-shunned, ii. 8. 

FaTue, on the love 'if, vi. 171 note. 

Fanaticism, instance of, iv. 383. 

Faro, in Portugal, taken by the Fmglish, ii. 22.3. 

Favouritism, Lord Rurghley’s remarks on, ii. 202. 

Fell, John, Bishop of (ixford, an enemy to Locke, v. S note. 

Felton, John, assassuiates the Duke of Buckingham, ii. 607. 

Fires, contrivance for escaping from, vi. 102. note. 

Fish, Simon, his * Supplication of Ileggcrs,' i. 340 note. 

Fisii£p.,* John, Bishop of Rochester, Life of, i. 105; his decline in the 
royal favour, 167; an enemy to the Reformation, 108; 
belief in the Maid of Kent, 469; attainted, 171; condemned 
173; his cljuructer, 174. 
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Fit?james, Richard, Bishop of London, his charges against Colet, i. 12. 

Fi.amsteei), John, Life of, v. 107. 

I'lattery, remarks on, by Sir 'i'hoiuas More, i. 11(3. 

Fletcher, Dr. Richard, li. 584 note. 

Fletcher, John, brief account of^ ii. 584 note. 

Fluxions, iiiyeiitioji of, v. 247; attack on, vi. 91. 

Fortitude, ii. 120. 

Fortune, extraordinary, from talents and industry, iv. 27G. 

1 ox, Charles Janies, liis character of (hoimvell, iii. 810; his character 
of Monk, 387 ; his remarks on the Oxford decree, iv. 180 note; 
Ins remarks on the case of Sidney, 190; his remarks on the fate 
of De Witt, 450 note; his remarks on the two Dutch wars, 154 
note; his character of Sir William Temple, 454 note; 458 note; 
on resistance to government, v. 80 note. 

France, massacre of tlie IVotestanis in, ii. 11,86, 323 note. 

French, should not he used as the language of states, iii. 462 note. 

Frohislier, Sir Miirtin, brief account ii. 149 note. 

Fuller, Dr., his elegy on Jewel, i, 446 note. 


O. 

Oage,Thom5is, rnstralion of his ‘ Stirvey of the West Indies,' iil. 96 note; 
Ins account of Laud, 97 non*. 

Cardincr, Cioriuiin, executed for denying the kiii.:,'s supremacy, i. 311. 

L tnoiM: H, Stcplie!!, Bishop of inchester, i.ifeof, j.30S; rlu* Bloody 
Statute framed hy liim, 309; his aversion to relt>rm, 309, 369; 
(lisap[»ointed in his attempt to sacrilice the Queen, 312; im- 
prisoned, 314; reic'Osed l»y (iueen Mary, 315; his character, 
316, 322 : his deailn 322 ; extracts from his letter t(> Ridlt^y, 
324; his correspondence with CJioke on Greek pronunciation, 
376. 

( iarrick, David, his ( liiivacter of Goldsmith, vi. 249 ; his epigram on 
Johnsoifs Dictionary, 321 note. 

( rems, on the formation of, iv. .1/2. 

Gi'orge 1., Impeachment of Queen Anne's ministers under, v. 231; few 
punished fur the lirst rebellion against, vi. 7 note, 
flilbert, Sir Humphry, ii. .321, 328, 329 note. 

< Iil))in, his (diarjicter of Latimer’s sermons, i. 289. 

(iliinvllle, Sergeant, Ids goncrosily to his brother, iv. 8 Jioto. 

Gloucester, Bishop of. See Hodper, Jolui. 

God, uur knowledge ol the existence ot, v. 20. 

GurnsMcni, Oliver, Lift* of, vi. 23 4 ; his death, 215; his character, 216. 
G( (uiman, ( liristopher, some ace«mut ot, i. 484 note. 

Goodwill, Thoimts, his behaviour on the death ol Gromwell, iv. 384. 
fioudwin Sands, cause of, i. 295. 

(rorho<lMC, tragedy of, ii. 2(30. 

‘ Gospel of Nicodfinuj^,' the only one in the calheilral of Canterbury, i. 

10 . ^ 

Qouge, the Bible and diiVer« mt religious books published by him in W elsh, 
iv, 400. \ 

Graham, liis eingram on Ciaris.^a, vi. 134 rtoie. 

G> ranger, hi.-) cluiracier of Pole, i. 408. 

CratiiiKlc, instances of. i. 183, 185 . - i 

<'r. Av, J'honms, Life ofvi. 185 ; his travels, .88, 197; ]n> dillorence with 
Horace Walpole. 190; his death, 198; hts character, //n 
Creek, study of, di.scouianed in the Ijlh and I6lli eentmies 2; .^udy 
of, bcLum to prevail about iha* lime, 3; several Lngushinen 

. 2 K 2 
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wc))t abroad to study, 4 ; attempts to correct it^s pronuncia- 
tion, 309, 307, 370, U2; has considerable resemblance to Eng- 
lish, 37 E 

Green, Anne, resuscitation of, iv. 268 note. 

Gregory I., his rule for the distribution of a bishop’s rcveuncs, i. 24. 

Grenville, Sir Richard, sent by Ralegh to colonise Virginia, ii. 330. 

Grenville, William Wyndhani, Lord, his character of Clarendon, iii. 
131. 

Gresham College, foundation of, i. 546 ; it’s grand defect, 547 note. 

Gresham, Sir Richard, brief account of, i. />36. 

G II i:sn AM, Sir Thomas, Life of, i. 535 ; his marriage, .537 ; appointed agent 
to the King at Antwerp, 538; settles in Ltnidoii, 540; builds the 
Ex(4jange, ih. ; founds a college, 5 J6; bis death, 543. 

Cjrcy de Wilton, Lord, charged with a plot against James, ii. 344. 

Grey, Lady Jane, the on jwn settled on her, i. 250; proclaimed Queen, 
251 ; her treatment by her parents, 417 note;. 

Grotiiis, epigram on Uamptcwi Court by him, i. 55 note ; his visit to Eng- 
land, ii. 526 note. 

Gunpowder-plot, ii. 288. 

IL 

Habeas Corpus Act passed, iv. 114. 

Habits, ecclesiastical, eontroversv respecting, i. 441, 524- 

Hale, Sir James, imprisoned, i. 316. 

11a li:, Sir Mattliew, his advice to Lis sou, ii. 4 — 0 notes ; Life of, i v. 1 ; bis 
diary, 10; his firinness, 23; bis death, 12; bis family, ; bis 
works, his character, 47 ; cxtiacls IVuju bis writings, 54. 

Halifax, Karl of. See Montagu, ( barks. 

Halifax, Manpiis of. Sec Savihr, Ct orgc. 

Hall, Joseph, Bishop of Norwicli, bis letter lo liUnd, iii. 92 note. 

llaiiev, Iklmmid, an unbeliever, vi. 90. 

Hamilton, a cahirnnialor oi Buchanan, i. 558 uoU\ 

Hammond, Robert, letter to him from (Jroiuweil on the imprisonment el 
Charles, iii. 268. 

HA.Mrnr.N, John, l.ife of, iii. 6.8 ; bis stand against ship*mon(‘y, 65 ; p'lo- 
posed as tutor to the Rriiuu*, 71 ; hccumos a Colonel in tin? pur- 
lianieninry army, ibr, his death, 72; bis character, 74, 78. 

Hampden, Sir Edmund, arbitrarily hnprisoned by Charles 1., ii. 562. 

Hampton Court, epigraui on, by Grotius, i.55 note ; presented by Wul- 
sey lo the Kiiig, 56. 

Hanging, woman restored to life after, iv. 268 note. 

Happiness, where to be found, vi. 177. 

llarconrt, pSir Simon, his speech to Harley w hen ap])ointed High Trtu- 
H suixu', V. 222. 

Harding, Thoma', hi^^ conuoyersy with Jevved, i. 442 note ; 41,3. 

Han-, his edili(»n ol ’Kerencc, v. .390. 

Ifariot, 4 lamias, one of the first settlers in Virginia, ii. ,33 1. 

llAUi.jiV, Kohert, Earl of (J.s.lord,Life of, v. 218; attempt to a.s$assinate 
him, 220; his character, 221 note ; 235, 483 note; \i. .'^►3; in»- 
peacbed, v. 231 ; iiis library, 2.32 note; his tlealb, 233 ; extracts 
from bis letters to Swift, 24.3. 

Harvky, Dr. W illiam, Life of, iii. 183; bis discovery of liio Circulatiou 
of the Blood, 184; his adversaries, 185; bis <lcatb, 191; 
character, 192. 

Hasfii';s> lion. William, brief account of, iv. 168. 

Hatton, Sir Cliristopbcr, origin of bis advuncei/n nl, ii. 101 note. 
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1^AWKT^’^;, Admiral Sir John, Life of, ii. 138; the houjinner of the slave- 
triiirie, 111; vlndirates tlie honour of the English flag, 142; hisr 
death, 152 ; his character, ib. 

Hawkins, Sir John, his remarks on the o])ora of Rosamond, v. 119 note. 

Hawkins, Sir Richard, brief account of, ii. 153. 

Hawkins^ Maiden land, ii. 153. 

Havter, Ehoinas, Hishop of Norwicli, J/.itinode by liim, vi. 94. 

Hayward, Sir John, his account of the building of Somerset House, i. 223 ; 
his character of the Earl of Leice^^ter, 247. 

Heart, wants the sense of leeliug, iii. RKi. 

Hcleot, his attempt to servo Crannier, i. ,353. 

Iloliodorus, prefers liis reputation as an author to his bishopric, ii. 21 
note. 

Henry, son of dames I., some account of, ii. 35 1, .‘i54 note ; Ihalogli’* 
letter to him, 352. 

Henry V'lll., his ilrst campaign in EVance, i. .3.); his interview with 
Francis 1., 41 ; privately visited l>y Charles Eanpcnsr of Cier- 
inany, ib. ; led liy Wolsoy into a war with lo anee, 46; liis ])as.^ion 
for Anne Hullen, ‘V>\ his coiulnct tow ard ^v'ojs.ov, 60, «)2, Sir 
Thomas Morc'soj'inion <4' his friendsl)i{>, 83; his contr<W( rs\ w ith 
J.uther, .96; originally drsigned fi;r tlicchurcli, 164; marries Jane 
Seymocr the day alter Anne Ihillvn was In lieadcrl, 189; inarrie.s 
Anne of C/h-ues, 102 ; J.atimcr’s mhlress io him, 264; LiUirnerV; 
new-year’s gilt to him, 272 : burned l»oth Papists ami Erotesiunts, 
274, 309 note; his wavering conduct, :;}39. 

Heralds, C’aindeu’s tract <*n, ii. 425. 

Ih.rring, 'I'homas, An hhi-hop of C’auterliurv, his cliaracter, i. 42 note. 

H( vcniiigliain, Sir John, arbitrarily imprisoned hy (.’haries 1., 11.562. 

High (nurujiissitm (.‘omi, instance.^ of it's injaslice, iii. 88 note; 109, 
1 10, and note. 

Hill, Aaron, his character of ItidiaiHkon, vi. 132. 

History, Kunarks on writing, i. lOJ note. 

ibiAni.Y, Roijainin, Rishop of Winchester, lafe of, vi. 1 15; his character, 
116 note, H’6 note, 128; recommended to the (iucen by the 
(.’oinnuins, 117; bis death, 126. 

Hobbes, Tljotnu'', his reason for publishing lus * Leviathan,' iii, 430. 

Ihdhein, Hans, patronised by More, i. 89. 

Hollis, Thcunas, his remarks on Locke, v. 19 note. 

lloi.T, Sir Joiin, Life of, v. 48 ; instances of his public spirit and intogvitv, 
50, 54, 60 ; his rca.son far declining the chancellorship, 54 ; hi* 
dcalli, 60 ; aiiecilotcs of biiu, CL 

Holy Water, (ianiitier’s defence e?, i. 328. 

lhauilics, Hook of, i. 347. 

Honcst3^, ii. 1L5. 

Hoopm-, John, Ihshop of Gloucester, some account of him, i. ,320. 

How .MID, Charli’s, E.arl nl Nottingham, Lite oi, ii. 2 V* ; made. Lord High 
Admiral, 218; opposes the Spanish Armada, 251; made JJeut. 
General of all England, 255 ; his death, 258. 

.Howard, Henry, Earl oj .Surrey, bviet lu'count ol, i. 20.) 20.>, and note. 

Howard, .Sir FJIward, brief accoiilnt ol, i. 19? note. 

Howard, Tlminas, Ravoti of UimgUaui, ii. 2 17 . 

Howav.d, 1 homes, Duke of Norfolk, Jus Life, i. 197 ; a groat enemy to 
thcKeformnlion, 200; falls into <%raec, 201 ; impnsoHod, .02; 
condemned, 205 ; bis life slaved l^y tlu^ death ot t.ie King, w. 

Howard, Tliomas, his grandson, Wiet ai^couut ol, ii. 18n. ^ 

Hublu rdin^ made the instmiucnt of an attack on J^unuer, i. .oo: 
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Huguenots, massacre of, in France, il. 11, 80,323 note; etymology of 
tile word, 87 note. # 

Hume, l)avid, strictures on his history, i. 492 note, 490 note, 501; ii. 
382 note, 370 note; iii. 12 note, 07 note. 

Iluinplnediaii Library at Oxford, in great measure destroyed, i. 410. 

Hutchinson, John, Life of, iii. 3 10 ; espouses the cause of the parliament, 
348; votes for the death of the King, 353; his conduct on the 
Restoration, 350 ; confined on a charge of treason, 357 ; his death, 
358 ; his character, 359, 304. 

Hydu, Edward, Earl of Clarendon, on the choice of company, ii. 13 
note; his remarks on ship-money, iii. 07 ; his cliaracter of 
Strafford, 51 ; his character of Hampden, 74 ; his character of 
Blake, 330; liis character of Cromwell, 433; his character of 
Lord Falkland, 435; Life of, 394; liis first and second marriage, 
390; his character, 397, 398, 420; his patriotism, 399; com- 
mitted to tlie 'lower, 401 ; enters into the King’s service, 403; 
his distresses abroad, 405,408; marriage of his daughter to tlio 
' Duke of York, 410; impeached, 418, 421; takes refuge on 
the Continent, 421; attempt to umrther him, 423; his death, 
424. 


I. 

Images, Gardiner’s defence of, i, 324. 

India, attempts to discover a north west passage to, ii. 129, 149 note, 
3.30 note. 

* Institution of a Christian Man,^ i. 359. 

Ireland, commencement and progress of the UefoiTnation in, i. 519;»ite 
of, in the time of Elizabeth, ii. 108; otiicc of J,or<l High Trea- 
surer made hereditary in the family of Boyle, iii 59; toleration 
of the Catholics in, opposed, 230; rt'hellioii in, iv. 21(3; re- 
marks on, 285. 

Irish Chmmel, strangely infested by pirates in (Jhurlcs l.^s rt'igu, iii. 10. 

Italy, Ascham’s (*pinion of travelling to, i. 4:>2. 

J. 

James T., instance of his arbitrary conduct, ii. 102 ; his accession, 287; 
his creation of haronets, 288; his profusion checked, 290; liis 
character, 344, 521 note; his treacherous conduct to Sir Walter 
Balegli, 35 7 , 3(30, 362; his spcecli on visiting the Bodleian 
library, 419 note; his attempts at arbitrary power, 439, o.)/, 
559; accustomed to tamper wit fi the judges, 440; his letter 
Bacon on -lis ‘ Novum Oi^aninn,’ 448 nolo; his base desen on 
of his son-in-law, 530; his violent defence of prerogative, 519, 
.550; his scale of prices for titles, iii. .2 n(4c, 

James IT., Ins marriage, iii. 410; his arbitrary principles, v. 49. 

Janie.', V. of Scotland, his meanness and ingratitude, i. 554, 555. 

Je.suits, sprung np at the Reformation, i. i i(i. 

JewEL, John, Bishop of Salisbury, Life (if, i. 430; persc'cui ion against 
him, 4.38; escapes to the cotitinent, 439; returns on the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, 410; his death, 445 ; his (diameter, ih, 

JoiUsON, Dr. Samuel, his enniity to Milton, ii, 23 note ; vi. 319 note: 
his chara(;ter of Shakspeare, ii. 301; instances of liis prejudice^ 

, hi, 4 13 note; on redress of grievances, iv. 213 note; on ship- 
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money, 244; misstates Addison’s conduct to Steele, v. 289; 
his* parallel between Pope and Drydcn, 402; his remarks on 
Boliii^broke, vi. 08 note ; Life of^ 301 ; his conduct toward Lord 
Chosterfield, 315, 223; liis * Rambler/ 310; his death, 332 ; bis 
character, ih. ; extracts from his works, 315. 

Johnston, John, verses by him on Knox, i. 510. 

JoNKs, Inigo, Life of, iii. 175 ; instance of his generosity, 170; abused hy 
Ben Jonson, 179; his death, 181; his character, i&. ; his prin- 
cipal works, 182. 

Jones, Sir William, Life of, vi. 303 ; how induced to study the law, 308; 
desirous of the post ofa judge in India, 380; obtains it, 395; his 
death, 411; his character, 412. 

JoNsoN, Ben, his verses on i\Trs. Philip Sidney, ii. 27 ; Life of, 575; his 
achievements as a st»hlicr, 577; kills Marlow in a duel, 578; 
patronised by Shakspearo, 579; addicted to personal satire, 
580 note, 582 note; his verses to Beaumont, 583 not('; his 
death, 590; his character, 592; his quarrel \Nith Inigo Jones, iii. 
179. 

JoUTiN, Dr. John, li;s charaefer of Anddiislmp Herring, i. 11 note; Life 
of, vi. 105; liuoTn attr.ck on him, 170; bis doatb, HO; Iii?; c.ba- 
racter, 109 nine, U 7. 

Journey, Insumcc of speed in, hi. 57. 

Jovins, rani, ceasiucii as an bislorian, 1. H9 note. 

Judges, blurs U), iv. 20 note. 

Julius 111. Pop«> anec'dote of biui, i. 401 note. 

‘ Junto/ first u.se of the term, iii. 20 note. 

Jinenal, dilTerent versions of a passage in, iv. 300. 

Juxon, Willium, Avchbisiiop of Canterbury, bis advice to the King in 
StralTord’s case, iii. 42, f235 nolo. 


K. 

Kiubavine delMedicis, her attempts to gain Elizabi lb for a daugliter-in- 
law, ii. 18, 19. 

Katharine, (ha^en, the legality of her marriage first questioned by ih« 
preneb Lmbassador, i. 50; proceedings against her, 50. 

Kellv, extraordinary success of his ^ raise Delicacy,’ vi, 238 note. 

Kenilworth (’astle, entortaimnent of Eli/abetli at, ii. 90 iu>tc. 

Kennedy, Quintin, bis controversial tracts, i. 4!M. 

Kct, Robert, insurreefioa headed by him, i. ^15, 510. 

King, William, his cmicorn in the controversy between Bentley and 
Boyle, V. 37 1 note. 

Kings, doctrine of resistance to, i. 408 ; iv. .403 Jiote, 404 note ; v. 
80 ; lu)w only (h)d’s vicegerents, ii. 352 ; qualities requisite in, 

Knollys, C’barlos, Earl of Bunbnrv, case of, v. .)0. 

Knox*, .lohn, J Jhi of, i. -l lO; ins di.i racter, 153 note, 450, 458, 505; 
publicly called to prta..li, 4.^0; made prisoner by the Vreneb,^ 
4.00; wlien bberateu came to England, 402 ; appointed one oi 
the court ebapbiin*, 103; rclnses a bisbo|inc, 400; bis prayer 
for the realm, and qmcn, 1()8 note; bis nuuTiage, 109; seeks 
refuge ahr )ad, 470 ; persecuted there, 173; returns and resides 
in Scotland, 474; invited by an Englisl* congregation at fhmeva, 
476; recalled to .Scothmd, 'but stopped in Enmcc by the seces^ 
sioii of many, 477; refused admission into Kiigland, 179 ; 
to Scotland; 480; instance of l%reconimembng duplicity: 486 
note; u price set on Ins '87; Ins conlweiicos mdi tli« 
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Queen, 491, 493, 195; prosecuted lor high treason, 497 ; marries 
a second wife, 499; attempts to assassinate him, 502; his death, 
504; his first love-lertcr, 511. 

L. 

Laing, a calumniator of Buchanan, i. 558 note. 

Lambert, John, tried and burnt I’or denying the * real presence,^ i. 308. 

Language, in every one a stile, that never becomes obsolete, ii. 307. 

Languet Hubert, ii. B2. 14, 25. 

LATiMri?, Hugh, Bishop of Worcester, l/ife oij i. '250: at first zealous 
against the Ueformation, 257 ; soon made a convert to it, 258; 
cited before Wolscy, '^*<>'2 ; his adrhvss to the King, //^.; his lirst; 
jirefennent, 1?()4 ; accusations against him, 2()(>; saved hy the 
King, !270; made Bishop of W^ircester, 27 J; his present. t(» the 
King, 'i? '2; his h'old aiisuc r to him, '2?3.; resigns his bisho[)ric, 
27i; imprisoned, 27.5; elh-ct of his sermons, 270 noU;; rited 
belbre the C'oinicil, 2i 7 ; his confcTCnco with Jlidley in prisiui, 
1380; brought hefoiv coinmissioncrs Irom the (..'onvocalion, 282; 
his executiiji), '287 ; his character, ^289; extracts from his works, 
291, 294, 298. 

Latin, it’s collofjuial use of r]uesli«>nable utility, i. 122 note ; the proper 
language bet ween stattv, iii. 102. 

J.AUD, William, Archliishop ol f’anierburv, instance of his superstition, 
i. <38 note; his ver'Cs <>0 Bodley, ii. 421 note; conirasted with 
Abbot, .'i K) ; Life of, iii.JiO; his inciinalion to popery, 81, 97 
note; his contcrcnce with bisluM’, the 85; cro’ans the 

King, 8(3 note; made Archbishop of C.anteruury, 95 ; ivfuses a 
Cardinal’s hat, i/>. ; attempts to compel contormity, 99; audio 
clear b.iinself from the suspicion of popery, 112; impeached, 
117? his trial, 121; Ids execuhon, 122; his character, 123; 
extracts from his sermons, I2t3, 

J5audcr, William, Ins attempt to blast the fame of Milton, iii. 470. 

Law, lUit a dry study, vi. 375. 

lAovsnit'-i, cautions respecting, ii. 201. 

learning,’ analysis of Bacon’s ‘ Advantages of, ii. 478. 

Loibnir/, claimed Newton’s ^ Method <8' Eluxions,’ v. 205; his di^pnle 
with (3arke, .35(3. 

Leicester, Karl of. Sfe Dudley, Jiobert. 

L<'ighton, Dr. Alexander, barbarous punishment of, iii. 88 note. 

T.ctter*wnting, remarks on, v. 338 note, 

J.cy, Jamo, Earl of iVlariVKirough, a convert before his death, iv. .397. 

Juherty, arguments against restraining, vi. 212. 

Library, inscrijiti' i over the door of one, ii. 15 note. 

Lilly, William, 'studied Greek at Hhodcs, i. 1; the lirst master cf 
St. Baid’.s liuol, 15. 

[.irurgics, anl.i^juit v of, iii. 231 note. 

Livy, t xcellcncc (u Ifi*. stile, i. 420 note. 

I/jcKi , dohn, !/dc of, V. 1; his introdurtion to the Earl of Shaft eshut v, 
4; unmeriii ri imputation on him, 6* refused the dc'greii of M. D 
9 note; iv. 112 note; obliged remain conciuded in Hollun<h 
V. logins death, II; his character, 15, 7 note, 19; extracts 
from his works, 20. 

I/jiKlon, plan for rebuilding, v. 201. , 

Longitude, methods of finding, v. 2(»4. 

LongA'" vilic, William, tlu; friimd of Butler, iv, 1:>5. 

Uipc'/^ Rodrigo, executed for attempting to poison Eli/abc'ih, ii. 221. 
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Lords, House of, instance of uu Irish Peer sittini; in us counsellor, iii. 

00 . 

Love-leUcr from ,1. hn Kiiox^ i. 51 1 : from Doan SwilV, v. <170 note. 
Jjowtli, ol Loijflon, his uthirk /.u Ikiitley, v. 008 L'ole. 

Ludlow. Ivliriiind, ijiiofoccouut of, id. C?0l lujre. 

Lutlier, hi^ tcuotfi cru(ici:ino(l lo :n) a-rst JuMy ui V(jrk Hou&o, i. 44; Sir 
1 h'anas sriictiiros on him, \ i 

l-iyin^, (jtliousiu'^s of, ii. 8. 

Lyttelton, (.loorvo, Lfwd, his proloirno to a »,o?rlmiu'.)n.s jilay of 'I hom- 
son’s, vi. Letters on Uiitvr) hy (L^ldnnith ascribed 

to him, (J4 I. 


M. 


Macaulay, Katharine, her remarks on i}ain|uicri’s rnaa pfiiMj; iln^ (dlice of 
rntor to the nrinc<^, iii. 71 : her character of Hampden, 78. 
JSVCvw, his reiuarks on Main, and In- [Jinpils Kno\ atxl Ihichuuan, 
i. 551 note. 

Macphcrsoii, JolinsOii’s letter to, vi. .‘5of.>. 

Madden, his la inark on the simile of die anyel in Addison’s Campaign, 
iv. !18. 

Maid of Kent. See Bart on, Kli/alH ih. 

Mair, John, brief accuiutt of, i. 551 note. 
iMajor, Ste iMair. 

jMaIhrancho, Niclmias, drain of, vi. ?(}. 

Mankind, s<‘at and progress o.f after the. fiood, \i. ;; 07 . 
iViarlborough, Duke of. .SVr Chnrclhll, John. 

— ^ hhnl oi’. See l.ev, Jame>. 

Marlow, (.'hristopher, his ^ J’assionaie .Shepherd,’ ii. 897 note; Sir 
Walter linlcsjirs MIoply/ 89(i ; killed in a duel hy Ben Joiisun, 


578. 

Makvfj I , .Andrew, Life of, iv, 81; death ol Ins lather, 8^L his ineorrup- 
tilniity, 85; sujiposed to have been pfiisoned, 01 ; his character, 
<72 ; oxtrai’s from his work.s, <97. 

Mary I. betrothed to the Kinpcror l‘harlos i. Ki: attempt to convey 
her our of the kingdonn 91(3; proclaiimal (xhicen, 959; iier 
treachrrv to Ihotestants, 95 1 note; her dcdararioii of liherly of 
conscicuc<‘ soon violated, 517; her marriage with J^iilip, 518, 
819; h.er imzratit'.idc to C’lainner, 859 ; curious instruK e. of her 
higotrv, 401. 

Mary U., lier rule to princes for avoiding Vilame, i. 570 note ; her cha- 
racter, iv. IM; her niainage, 15(3 note. 

Alarv, (2.ucen of S<’ots, attempt to obtain lior hand tor Ldward V 1., i. 
909; her arrival in Seoiland, 490; designed to restore popery, 
•199 note, <198; concerned in the luurt her ot lu r husband, oOO; 
ii. 89; obliged to redgn the goverunu'ut, i. 5U( ; n. 89; Iamcos- 
ler proposed as a iuishand to her, 75,78 note; inarnes I.ord 
Darnh'V, 77; her conduct nls'lc a prisoner in Kngiand, 185; her 
trial, 187; in r (‘\ccmion, 188. ... 

Mary, of Lorraine, lier perfidious conduct lo the i rotcstant mini.stcrs ui 

S'cilaiid, i. 481 . •• .,,1 ^ 

Ala.ssinger, Tit Hp, assi.sted by his coiitiunporanes, ii. ,hA note. 
i\lathenianc.s, sttuly ql] rc(‘ominendcd by Money, n. 9,../ 

Matter, on the nonexisiemt'of, <i. 7<’ ^ 

Maxianlian, I'.mperor <»i 
])cn<liary, i. 80 
Memory, improvable liy an 
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f Germany, served umler llenr|\lll. as a 


sin 


447 ; V ’raordinary instaVc^oly^. note. 
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Military, on the employment of, in civil cases, v. 60. 

Milner, Dr. John, his illiberal attack on Cranmer, i. note. 

Milton, John, cletencled from a slanderous chariiie, ii. note; Life of, 
iii. -lot ; his travels, 454, returns home, 456 ; marries, 450; de- 
serted by his \vifc, 45l>; appointed J/atin secretary, 462; marries 
a seriMid uile, 463; inauies a third, 465; his mode of coin- 
p()r>iii^, 466; his Paradise Lost, ib. 461 ; liis death, 474 ; his 
family, 175, 460; his person, 4 77 ; his character, 476; extracts 
fnau ills works, 464; place de»cribc*<l hy him in L’Allegro, vi. 

^li rack's, I'opish, i. 520. 

‘ Mjrr<-r tor iMayistrate^J ii. 260, 266, 270, 

iMirth recoinincnth d, ii. 6. 

INIvuiesly commended, ii. 7. 

iMonasteries, Lh>solation of, i. .667. 

Monk, (IcMa gc , Duke of Albemarle, Life of, iii. 660; taken prisoner by 
the jairliiimentary l<)rces,-67 I ; enters into their service, ib. ; serves 
at sea against tlu? Dutch, 676; sent to Sciii land as commander 
in chief, ib.; pnadaims .Pichard (‘-ronnvell Pr<;tector, 675; Ins 
proiessiojiS oT lidehiy to the republic, .661 ; his tn.achery, 666, 
421 note; his avarict', 66.o note; his comluct of the Dutch war, 
669; his death, 691 ; his character, 667, 692. 

]\Ionks, ignorance of some, i. 561 note, 

Montague, Michael, a pupil of Buchanan, i, 5.57. 

Montagu, Charles, Karl of Halifax, Addison’s poetical epistle to, v. 167 ; 
concerned in a j)oeiu with Prior, 145, ; Bentley’s lines to, 413. 

ryfontagii, Edward, Karl of Sandwich, his character, iii. 334 note. 

Moke, SirThoma.s, compares vSt. IkiuKs .school to the 'IVojan horse, i. 15 
note; Life ot’, 75; I’ra^mus comes to England to see him, 63^ 
appointed chancellor, 65; his zeal for the catholic religion, 69; 
resigns the chancellorship, 93 ; accused of having countenanced 
EJizahelh Barttai, 95 ; committed tt) the fower, 101; his trial, 
102; hlr3 execution, 109; his character, 110, 12 i ; poem by him 
on the C'hoico of a Wife, 161 ; X'erses to Eliza, 167 ; J'ipitapli on 
his XVivc's, 139; extract irum his Dialogue against the Reforma- 
tion, 110; his character of Richard III. 144; his character of 
XVolsey, 14(5 ; on ( 'apiiai Punishments, 149, 154. 

More, Margaret, short account of her, i. 115. 

IMoscs, proofs of the truth of his history, vi. 697. 

Moulin, Peter du, Archbishop Williams’ generosity to, iii. 150. 

Mountnorris, Earl of Strafiord’s unrelenting severity to, iii. 21; his con- 
duct toward him retorterl on himself, 66 note. 

.Muretus, Mark Antony, i, 55(3 note. 

Murray, Earl of, IL geiit of Sci)liaud, See Stuart, James. 

Mm ther, appeal in cas -s of, v. 54. 


N, 

Natural History, on the study of, vi. 4J7. 

N^y, in the time of Elizabeth, ii. 25U note; fire-ships first used in, 
255 note. 

Ncile, Archbishop of X'ork, his distinction of a king’s conscience 
lntf» public\md private, iii. 42. 

Horalil, Viscount, IJfe of, vi. 425; goes oiva voyage of disco- 
very to lie nortli, 426 ; prevented from an iniprudcnt marriage, 
'^64; liii|K rs the French from surveying our West India island*, 
hi/spirited conduct with respect to the Americans, 465 ; 
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his niarna£;o, enthusiasm of fon.Mgiiers respecting )iim, 4(39; 
his separation iVom his wife, ib . ; his deatli, iiVi. 

New Albion, tak(?n [)()ssession of by Sir i'rancis Drake, ii. 130. 

Newfoundland, taken possession of by 81r Humphrey Gilbert, li. 3129 
note. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, Lih; of, v. l>45 ; defends the privileges of the Diiiver- 
sity against James, ‘269; his death, 5t(39 ; his cliaracter, U72. 

Non-rosistuuce. See Kings. 

Norfolk, Duke of. See Huwarfl, Thomas. 

Northundiorland, Duke of. Sec Dudley, John. 

Nottingham, ( 'onntoss nj', caused tlie ih^ath of the Earl (d'ltissex, ii. 2o(5. 

Nottingham, i'3arl See Howard, Charles. 

O. 


Ohodienee rcconiinenrled, ii. (3. 

O’Neil, Sir IMu.lini, itis comineiicemont of the Irish rebellion, iv. 21C. 
Orford, E.arl (d. Sec NValpole, Horace and ilohert. 

Oi wiond, l)uk(; of. See liutlcT, James. 

Ormond, Earl of. See Ihitler. 

OsbaldestoM, liead master of W estminster school, persecuted by Laud, 

iii. 1 10 note. 

0\* rhurv, Sir Jh(»mas, poisoned, h. 623. 

Oxfortl, lirst On ek prf>i'essoi^lup fmmded b) Wh>l.sey, i. 47; state of 
the lhr!vor.-.ity in I'Ji/alxfth’s reign, ii. 73; intnuluction of the 
* (.'aroline ( ycie,’ 410 note ; I’rofessorsliip of lli>torv founded 
by (. aiudcMi, 422 ; laruous Decree of the Cuiversit y agaiitst liberty, 

iv. Rio note. 

Oxf<»rd, Earl of. .Sc Harley, Robert. 

P. 

I’aalaretes on th<! choice of company, ili. 390. 

Piiget, liHid, prevtuts 1 Jiihp from being appointcil regent of Ea^gland, i. 
3U> note. 

Paradise, locality <»f', it. 391 ; meaning of the worth iv. l(i:h 
pAiiKiC, Maidieu, ArehbislH)p o»' rantt ri»ury, i.iih (»1, i. 61.4 ; his mar- 
rii»g<% 61(3; instrumental in fjuitaing the Norwich insurgents, ib. ; 
deprived on tin* acccssnmcd'Mary, 6 0 , made A rrh.hislu'p of Can- 
terbury Iw I'Ji/abeth, 618 ; a persecutor of uoncoufnrmist'-, 626; 
his deati), 632 ; Ids character, ib. ; fountler of the Society of .Anti- 
tjunrie.s, .>34 ante. 

I'ariiimn.’nr, laavilt gt^s <4, ii. 668 ; v. 67, 69; >1.2 jmie; disputes oi 
Charhs 1. with, ii.6(30 ; iii. 7, 06, 114, 260; ou la gulatiug elec- 
tiou.s h>r, iv. 1 6t'> ; camions in the choice of members, 414; causes 
relaiivt^ ;o right ol electit/u, v. .’»4; Ku7np, hi. 2if8; llcMun"^ 2bl 
iioti^ ; VxircftonCfi^ 

Parr, Queeu Kalharir.e, at(« ;m>t to sacriuce her as a heretic, 1. 312. 

Parr, Rev. Dr., his character tuMorrlu, vi. 179. 

Parrti, George \ au, bunitas a herefc, i. 319- 

Parsons, U.'hert, reputed uutlior ot an attack on Ltuccstcr, li. 28 note. 
Patch, W olsey’ j fool, his attachment t(» his master, i. 6.>y 
Patriots, gtauiine, iii. ()3. / 

Peerage Rill, Sir Robert Walpole’s speech against, vi. 9fiotc, 

P(Mi for dtuiblo writing, iv. 2(>3. , I 

*'erron, Ampietil dii, lashed by Sir W ihiam Jones, vi. 
i^etition of iHght, ii. 6(33 ; hi- ^ 
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Petty, Sir William, Life of, iv. ^204; his survey of Ireland, 5(30 ; im- 
))ea<'lied, ih . ; liis sliip to sail against wind and tide, 571 his 
death, 575; lus \vill, 57(3; e\tnu;ts froni his works, 

JV}4o, Friar, appoinUvi legate by tJie Pope, but forhiddeii by Mary to 
sot i'oot ill iuiglund, i. 407. 

Philip 11. of Spain, his marriage with Qniicii Mary, i. B19; l)is attempt 
to be a[jpointtd Regent iVnstrated, 018 note ^ his claim to the 
crown of lajghmd, ii. 

Phillips, .strictures on his lafcofPole, i.or>7,n0(). 

Pilgrimage of Grace, i. 500. 

l^UTT, William, Farl of (.’halham. Life of, vi. 551 ; Dnciiess of IMarl- 
homugh’s legacy to liim, 5.').) note; liis <lisinl<M*e.stf tlness, 56(i; 
his [irinciples as a minist* r. 557 ; liis popniarlty, 5(>l ; hi- deiitli, 
5l)5 ; his cliaracter, 581 ; LeOers friMii him to Ins nc[)he\v, 595. 
Pitt, William, liis c('mj)laint of l.ord'l hurlow, ii. 155 nolo. 

Plato, hirth-dav of, iii. 517. 

Plays, on the Ijill for iict nsinii, vi. 51 1. 

Pleirniins, Probssor, liis candor in the controversy with llarxev, Hi, 
18(3, note =‘-. « 

PlMUonth, a >tremn of N\at-. r brought to, by Drake, ii. L15, 

Poesy, dehn.ce oi, ii. It*. 

— , e|)ic, oo the ma. iiinery <if, iv. oO.b 
Poetry, English, plan of a History t*f, m. lO'd note. 

Poisoning, made bigb treason, and pnni.sbable by liniHng to death, i. 189; 

at one time a courtly ac’ComplisbuuMit, ii. 101. 

Pott., C.’ardinal Reginald, l.ife of, i. 898 ; aimed at the (‘n un of Eng-* 
laud, 897? -100 note, 101; <lecljnes the Popedom, -101 ; sent Le- 
gale to Kiighnul, //>., 108; his death, io8. 

Polvbins, his praise^ as an lu-vtcirinn, i. 150 note. 

IVipe, his sujin maev denied, i, :>8l,8:;(i; anecdote' ofone, lOl note. 
3’ovr, Alexander, his character of .Shakspeare, ii. 8(M ; on the deatfi of 
the Duke of Iha kinghain, iv. 808; liis ijuarrcl with Addis^i, 
V. 158 ; his letter to Att( rburv, .8 i8 ; Life ot, 4 18 ; his translation 
of Uonicr, 188, 1 18 ; his house at Twiekenham, 487; his Dim- 
clad, 418; his Fs.say ot\ Man, 484 note, 488; his death, 4.88, 
his will, ih. ; his character, l(i(). 
i’ortugucse Lniljiissadi'r’s brother exccutcil (or murther, iii. 594. 

Post Ulrice obliged to make; good bills lost, \. 88. 

Prayer, rccomniendatioiis of‘, i, -ibl iioti* ; ii. 8 ; iv. 898 note; for (hr 
realm and ijueen, used by Knox, i. 4ti8 non* ; one m sickm 's, 
vi. 408 not(?. 

fVeacIiing, historical account o(', iv. 884; extempore, 880 mite, 
fherogative, royal, rcinark.s on, ii. 48l). 

Press, restraints < ' the liberty ol tlie, iii. 111. 

Priests, Catholic, hav,- a dispensation from their oaths of aileglauce to 
their temporal sovereign, i. 188; a less (.hargt? to ( 'liri.stlainly, limit 
to Paganism, v. 409. 

Printers, eminent, formerly usual for learned men to lodge with, ii. 1 5 note. 
PuiOJi, Mattliew, Life of, v. 14 V; his change of polities, 148; his death, 
1.84 ; his character, 188; f*xiracts from his works, 188), 188. 
iVitir, Diomas, hi.s epitaph hy Iji.sliop Berkeley, \ 101 note. 

Property 4’ax hiiposed hy WDIsey, ii. 507. 

Protestants, o\min of the title, i. 5(35; persecuted hy Henry \ IH , 
574, 8(M|; persccutefi by Mary, 819, 40.8, 488 ; instances of sec- 
taries pflsccuted by them, 81-8. 

Provry s, Spanjlh, ii. U)8 note. 

Prudenj;^ ^ not j fcncath the notice ol first-rate genius^ ii, 4 note. 
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Frynne, William, his Mristrio-]\Iastix,Mii. 101; seven; punishnients 
indicted on him, 102, 101 note. 

Fsalms, DuclKnaiirs J.atiii version ol, i. hod. 

Jhinetuation, r(r}nark on, v. dhd. 

I'uritnns, onjjiii oi'tlie tc'rin, i. .520. 

i’yni, J(»lm, hisspercii to Straflord on his apostasy, iii. Ih ; his f)ppositloi« 
to Cluirles, 2,j 1. 


R. 

It.vTXGn, SirW alter, hl-^ advice to his son,li.<l note, h note; Lite of, 322; 
.his tonducl in Ireland, 321; his iiitrodaclion at. court, 327; hi* 
v<»ya‘j:<‘ to AiiUTicri,320; slandered In' iiiiine, 332 note, 370 note; 
inliii^ues a<j;aiu‘'t luiu, C3>?, 33J»: his marria.ire, .333 note ; his ex- 
pedition t(i South Anwiietn 330 ; hi-% arlviee t(» (A'c.il t»> ‘lel ritl ot" 
-I'.ssf'X, till ; chare.ed with :\ n['.t,3M ; his letter to his wile when 
condenuied, tl I f ; s<;t at Ulu rlv, 333; Ins sectmd espedition to 
(hiiana, 332; his death, 362; his head lonii; preserve d hy lii* 
wile and son, 372; his character. 373 ; his e\pensiveia.‘ 5 s in dix>s, 
373; <'\rr:a3rtrnm ills works, 333; liis punishn’.enl oka hru'^- 
eart, 330 m;tc. 

Ut'iormation, i xirai.'t tVmn Di'an (.‘olet’s convoeati(»n-seruu)n rm, i.20; 
1’c.rwardv‘d hy (’romwell, 137; hy Lranincr, 33(i ; it’s eilects, 
•113,300; in Scotland, 1.37, 131 , ni lr..!and, .512. 

Keinj,ion, the Six Uieody Articles ok, i. 271, 3-10, 317 ; adfiress to insnr- 
;jents kor, 3( 2; Linircli ok Kniiland articles oli 161; reasonable- 
ilex's ol, iv. 3 to. 

Rolijiions pi’i’secution, i. liO note.; iv. 3M. 

ueinonslranl?-. a nanu' as-nnied by the Anninians in llolluiui, ii. .)2(i 
note. 

Kiluulenevra, kaoi boods as^erl«'^d hy him, i. :V,;3. 

Rn.’h, Sohcilor (Aneral, ills inlanu>us coiuhat in the case ot' More,!. 
103, and ol I Via r, 173. 

Richard 111., rniiii'-kx, oji his history, i. 1 1 1 note ; Sir rhoiuus More's 
character (»!' Inin, M 1. 

H n HAnnsoN, .Siuina I, Lite of, vi. 12'.); Ins i baiacl('J‘, i;)’, 111; bis 
de.ith, 1*10. 

Iii(;hna>ii{l, Margaret, Countess ol, i. 16 I, 16.5, 17.7. 

Ridlex, hoias, J >t>ho[> ok Loialon, hrivt account ok, i. 273 note; hi* 
ciMikerencc' uilli Latina r, 230; his execnlinn, 'i37. 

Ri()ls, Lord Ciiick,)iisticc IJidi’- ciaidiict in one, v. 60. 

R.)on, Captain lalward, anecdote *>1 h.ni, vi, I7t.) note. 

Ivuhertson, l.)r NViHiam, on the Uckonnatioii in isculland, i. )a7, 131,, 
,70.) ; hi.i i haracter oklhu hanan, 366. 

Rochester, Ihshop ok. See Atterhurv, braneV. 

lioclie.stei', c'.url ol. See V\ dniot, John. 

John, the llrst pers-a. hun;t in Mary > rciun. i- 3!'). ^ 

Rooke, Sir Ceor^e, l.dc uR v. 37 ; his imlepeiuk lice, .3J, -10, taivts 
(Gibraltar, 11 ; Ins death, 13; his cliaracler, ib. 

Rota Clnh, iv. 270 note. 

Rouiidhca l , origin okl he fenn, iii. 37)0 nolo. . • • i 

Uiibsel, l^oril Wdliaiii, conspiracy ULtainst him, iv. 17(i; lf>s tna , 7 *? 

his execution, 130; deltnded aisiinst the cliar;.;f/ol corruplion, 
10;’>; his character, llM ; nilotM.iV letter to lmL'| 403 note; Ins 
concern in tin; Rye-house plot, 401- note. 

Ryc-huusc plot, iv. 173. 
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S. 

Sa, Don Pant aloon do, exocnted for murther, iii. UOU 

Sabiiuis, G., ijatin epigram by, v. 15d. 

Sackvilt I'hoinas, Earl of Dorset, Life of, ^2b {) ; imprisoned at the insti- 
gation of Leiooster, 2()'2 ; Iiis doarh, 'id J ; his oliiiraoter, '2t)d. 

Sacraments, Latimer’s interpretation of the outward signs of them, i. "271. 

St. Alban’s, X'iscount. Sec liacon, Erancis. 

Sr. John, Henry, \"iscount -Holingbit*ko, Life of, vi.50; liis character, 
53, (37 ; llies to Eranco, 5? ; impoachod, 7, 53; discarded by tlic 
l*rot(Mulor, jO ; pardoned, bU; returns to I'rauco, (33; comes again 
to i’viuiland, O'y; liis death, ()(j. 

St, Paul’s, ancientlv called the ‘ Eastern Monastery,’ i. VI note. 

St. Paul’s School, founded by Dean Colet, i. 13 ; eniiitent men edu- 
cated thej e, 15 notc. 

Sallshurv, iiisho]> of. See .lewel, John ; llornct, Gilbert. 

Salisburv, Earl of. See Cecil, Robert. 

Sanders, Dr., his falscliood^, i. 33(3 note. 

Sanscrit, has groat reseinhlaiwe to (ireek and J.atin, \i.393 note. 

Satire, remarks on, v. <110. 

Savii.t, (icorge, Manjiiis <»i'lialifa\. Life of, iv. his death, -ISI ; Inf:- 

charaetta', 132 ; oxuacls from Ins wc.rk.^, 13*1. 

Schools, ronnarks on, i. 122 note, 123, 127. 

Science, maxim in, \v, 27 2 note. 

Scotland, cnnnin'ncemenl and progress of the Ueli)rmario!i in, i. LVl, 
157, -lol ; nulled with jMigland hy ( romwell, iii. 22(3, 

Scots, not so ignorant at the lime of the Relormation as bom(‘ have 
asscited, i. ^hlchanan’^ enlouy ol them, 573; (.'harles L's 

(juarrel with tlitin, iii. 2(i; Solemn iAiagiie and C ovenant suh- 
serilx (1 by tb- in, 1 12. 

Scri])l nrt's, >('ar< It v «’l, in haigland in the I5tii centni v, i. 10; ot^ tiic 
stile of, iv. 3 12; on the- luimber of various readings in, v. 102; 
of divine autiiorily, vi. 10.L 

Seas, f'n'iti>ii, d''spiUe on the sovei-t*;gnry <)f the, ui. 2(^‘>. 

Sf.ct.uie>, lemaik'i on, lu 331 n(.»i.f:. 

Si. iju.'., .bthii, Lili‘. of, iii. 102; imprisoned by .lames L, 202; by 
( liaile.s L, ’(>.3, 2L) 1 ; iniiied with the *\sbe\iihly nf Divine'', 20’); 
Ills dealh, 211; hi^ ehar.icltr, 212; his woiL-, 21-t note; ex* 
ti;a.t> ii'om them, ’! 1(). 

Self-denial, in -I ancos o)’, ii. .3,>. 

Seimoii-, t'oiiiieriy rare, i. 270; CiMcaner ami i/almier cliiclly ins, tin- 
mental in retnnuijU! tiau*, 201* note. 

Seward, Mi.s,-, remark' on, v 313 note. 

Si.^ Moi u, J’idwar l, Duke ol Somerset, i/ife of, i. 20f> ; his cotjduct ol the 
Scotli.sh war ''02 ; builds a pahice in tin.* Strand, ‘i23 ; deprived 
t>f tin jiroleelor^liip, 227 ; resKuvd to tlie royal tavoiir, 2<^1); 
hronght to trial on fre>,h c.harges, 230; his extaailion, 2.3.'> ; his 
character, f?3d ; tarlher instances f»f his imjtrudouei , 21 1, 2 b). 

Seymour, Jam*, luarmal to llcury \ lll., i. 132; licr fleatli, 121. 

Seyiuour, '! bomas, Lord Smlle\, fpiani-ls with bis brotlan', i. 2lo ; mar- 
ries tin- <>>n».‘(u Dowager, 2J1; suspectfal of poisoning bis w'il<’, 
211; behradi-d, 21'h 

ShalU.-'l ui y, l^nl of. Sec Cooper, Antony Ashley. 

SiiAKsiOMiti , p'dliain, Lai. of, ii. 222; introduced Pen Jonsofi to the 
stage, MjOj 572 ; bis death, 301; hi.*' learning, 303; l»is eha- 
. raclM’ii :i poet, 301; editions of iiis works, 313; list- ul his 
312. 
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Shipley, Bishop of St. Asapli, some aeeomit of, vi. 568 note. 

Ship-jVloiK'Y, opini«)n of the judiiies on, iii. (i6. 

Shrewsbury, Countess of, lier infanious comliict, iv. .815. 

Sii)m;v, AiiT(M'noM, l.ife of, iv. 171; made (governor of Dublin, 17!2 ; 
returns from exile, 17o ; taken into custody, 178 ; his trial, llil ; 
Ills death, Ui:} ; paper left by him, 181; def'iide.d airainst lli 9 
cliar^e ()1 corruption, t<i;> ; his characler, iff, note, 191; ex- 
tracts from his wrilim^s, 196. 

Sidn'ey, Robert, l-airl of L(}icest('r, ii. 81 note. 

Sidney, Sir lienrv, l)rir{ arconru of, ii. 9, 17 note; letter froan him to 
his son, 4; his rhai'.n ter of his son, |8 notf. 

Sinxnv, Sir IMhlip, Idle ol, d. l ; made t h.nf leman in Ordlnarv of the 
(Jhuniher to ( 'hai les lX.oi rruiiee, 11 ; returns linnie, 15; sent 
lMubassad(>r to ( it'nnan V, /A.; Ins sj/'iited eondiu't tn tlui Idud 
ol Oxiitrd, 80; Ins * Arcadia,’ '.1, (in ; lij-, lubiceto liis ])rother 
on his travels. 85 ; iii.s ‘ Deft nc • of lN>esy,’ 8(i, 16 ; his unirria^e, 
87 ; liirj (iefi-nc*' <m LeKa^stcr, 8!'.; pai pii.-es to accninpanv Drake, 
89; the crouu (d' Poland oficred re iiim, 50; made (5'ovenior uf 
C’lushin^, :;i ; liis deatli, 55 ; liis c liar '.rier, ; exoacts from 
his ^^orks. l:i — 7 I. 

Seiuatm-es, instaiU'cs of lina! l<‘t'.( rs ii'e-i is, il. 5 1 l iiotc,. 

Simony, fonm ily prtvali-MU in Scothoid, i. ;.o,; note. 

Sk!\c-lra<ie, it’s commencement, ii. Ill; i»'s lawfnlm-ss rjuestmned hv 
(^ueeii l‘'.li/iiiM-l li. ;!>. noi-.* 

Smitifc, Sir Thnina", loms ( hei-f in corrcctiin; the j'roiusncintion i»f 
(ireok, 1.566. 

S-i<'iet\, Koval, <»riain and i»r»\i:re-.s of the, iv. 866 ni»tc, 589, 55) n*'!-:. 

Somerset, Duke of. .S /; Se\ mour, Jdlwaixl. 

Sonier.‘,ct, Ivarl of. See. Cur. 

SoMUTscl ll</i!''e, or’.pili <•), I. 8'.’5. 

S<.(uh. J)r. Koheri, his rt-marks on ( 'i\'iu\vell, iii. 819 note. 

S(jutluunpi4.n, liar! of, St-c WriolhesKy. 

South S<‘a imhhle, \ i, I I . . 

Spain, C4*n\eutioi\ vvitli, vi. 815. 

Sprncev, Ivnrl, Lrief chariujter of, ^i.5ti8^ole. 

Si' i x ^ I'hliimnd, l.ile ot, n, l.'j.’) : ;vu estat.- in 1 rvlaud '.;\vv*n hiui hy 

1<)<); hi.s inarnaiie, 161 ; his d eitir, Ui8 ■■ his cluuacter, 
iff. ; Ins U»s! Nsork--, 165 ; rem.u•k^> <*n In*. I’aiiy (,)iU*eu, lo.> ; hiv 
« Stale of lit'ltmd, 165; edio.ons of his works, 17 vj ; verst\> hy 
hnn on Sir Waller U:de;_li, 555. 

Spies, remarks on, iii. IKk 

Sijinre, I'ldward, exccnled loi ..ttcin[»tni^ to pi.n'.ou the l 'neen and tlie 
Marl of Kss('x, ii. 850. 

Stalford, DuktMif Ruckinuham. SVe l.dward. 

S1A.M10P1, Jdnlip Dormer, .Pari ot 1 hcsifrlu id, Lite vd, vi. 806; ^em 
Kmhassarlor to lloiiand, 809, 818 ; made Lord lacMUcuant id 
Ireland, 819; his atiempr to coiiciha’e Dr. .h4ui^nn, 885; 
Joimsoifs letter to h”n, 885 ; his sri]ijiosed (:hiuacter ut Johiisau. 
88f) n'^Ue ; his (ii.,ith, 888 ; hl^ character, ih. 

Starch, yellow, a faslmm of the I7thccnturv, ii. 5\7 note. 

Star C'hamher, it’s imju.st and severe ^eiilt-'iici iii. 108. 


State, maxims ol, ii. 5)85. 

Stealing s}u>uld nut he punished with death, i. 1 h> 

>1 i:r.Lr., Sir Ui< ii;ud, Liib oli V. 880 ; his ‘ ’ aticr, 89My‘# 
iiim to his wife. 88(3; his characur, 8:;!>, d'.| 
508; his ‘ Spi crater,’ 890 ; iu^ MRiuidmu, 8‘.| 
808; h»^ • 'Iheatre ’ 899: ‘leulh, ::01. 


19, 15P 

>8 ; letters IroUi 
note, 899 iK>te, 
1; his ‘-Crisi-,’ 
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Stillingfleet, Edward, Bislinp of Worcester, his controversy with T.ocke^ 

' V. Uh 

Stoicism sometimes receives tlie praise due to Cdiristiaiuty, i. ^><35. 

Stonehenge, t)])inions on, iii. 177. 

StralVord, Earl of. See \V entwortli, Thomas. 

Stiype, Joliii, his remarks on the death orCranmer, i. 1360 ^ on Creek 
pronunciation, W^l note. 

Stuart, James, J^arl oi‘ Alurray, assassinated, i. oOl. 

Stuarts, an iinlbrtunatt; race, ii. 2(>5 note. 

Study, Aix'liliishop Williams’ nu t hod of, iii, i:'>7. * 

Stuk(‘lv, Sir Lewis, Ills trcaclu iy to ^ir U alter Rale^;h, ii. 

Subsidies, \^ hat, iii. I M uol(‘ ; insure perf|uisites, vi. 

Sudlev, l.ord. »S’/ e St'viuour, I homas. 

Suiniav, sj^orls and })a.'?iimes j;ermitted atler service, ii. iii. ‘J9. 

Snpt'r^tiiion, instances oi, i. do, dJ note. 

SwtniriniJ!: to be* a\oi(le;!, ii. 7. 

Swii 1 , I >i“an, his lisl nt ereat men, i. 1 Jo n(»te ; hi?> ^ Mealitatlons <in a 
Lroonislii k,’ i\. ;‘d7 ; his remarks on liurnel, v. 01 ; his letter to 
Eorfl Ostord on the ileath o] hi:^ (laniililer, note; J.ifeijr. 
Ui.') ; lov«‘-lel.ter of hi'-, 470 note; his promotinn in Ireland, 
his aennalntanci with Miss \ anhomriL:, lt5'> : lus inarriapi 
\v it li Stella, Id.'.’ ; lus " I )rapier’s Eritia's,’ to;}; drath of Stella, 

; her ehararter, t 07 note; !ii> insimils, oOo ; his ilealli, 
501 ; hi»> eharaetf'f, .’>05; h tti'r Irom him on 1 Jerkidey’s seln nie, 
\ i. r. I lua ; . 0 

Svmnions, 1 );•. ( liarles, his remarks on the c'. lalne! of Land, iii. do 
note- Ills reniark.s on the (.'Imreh ol’ Ihiiil’and. oo iu»le. 

'r. 

J'albo’, ],(a<{ Chai.ei Tier, charai. ter eif, vj. do noio. 

’ra)kali\e;i< -s In b-; avoidi •!, li. 7, 0. 

'LaAes, ^ni;siiii, s and iiii» cnths explained, id. 1 1 1- im!.o. 

T<.mi erance ri eomm<'i.d*ai, ii. (i. 

J'einple, .b'lia, deatiioi. 150. 

Tj,m :*i. i , Sii' illiam, 1 .it< - <»i, iv. -1 !*» ; his in LoHat ion ( if I be I riple alb- 
am. e, 1.31 ; Ins eoneern in tin' marraii'*- of W lilnmi and Marv, 
155; Ins (k.atb, !d(». jjjs eharacier, 15 1 non , 4.‘)d uol«', K.iO : 
o\i;af1s ti; in hi- \\«/rk.-, KiJ. 

I’einpie, illiani. Ins \ei-« s uu the death oi Snlnex, in ,‘15 nt»le. 

J r-nlerloii steni.le I lie eanse ortioodwin Saiu!.-, i. k’op. 

Tiii»\j-o\, ,)ann.A, i.iie o^, vi.dO; letter Ironi him to liis sisti r, 57 ; In- 
deall.i, 11 ; his < haraeiei, \'L 

Thornton, lb. 1 homas, ii. o. 

J hroninorlon, .Sii N’etiolas, death ii. d.'L 

Tlinainj.-, Ins charai ter oi’ (>uehanan, i. .Idti ; and remarks on Ins aro 
(<junt ol' Mary Queen e'l SetUs, i. 57(.). 

J'hucyditle.s, his e\ce(len<-*', i. .}'.b) n(ii<*. 

'Llnnlow, l‘hiuard Lord, Mr. Ibit’.s coiiiplaiul ol him, ii. I5'2 note. 

TiiJ.oiso.N, .lohn, Arehhisjiop of ( 'anlt-rhury, Lil'etd'jiv. IldO ; not abk 
to preacb extemj.ore, bOd ; Ins letter !»> tbe I'arl oi >l;: i \' sImh n , 
5‘M ; made an An hbislioji auainst bis will, dll note, llo; his 
dea|h,V'22 ; his < hara( t< r, Ih. ; lies letter to Spaiiheim oji thw 
(h)i/i|.‘/yjiension, L25. 

Tilney, l anervlhis acrount ol’ \V ishart, i. 155 uole. 

J'inie^ alio; -K it <»!’, m. lOi.t iiot<n 

’lilian,^ .I'haii^lloino ’ t>t, iv, 20‘J note. 
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ritlos, Janies I/s prices of, lii. o ,iatc. 

Tobacco introduced into Europe, ii. 331 note, 

I’oland, darkens answer t(j his ‘ vVniyntor,’ v. 346 note, 
rournament, grand one at Westminster, i. Cill note, 
rowers, Dr, his defence of Locke, v. 18. 

Translation and re-translation recommended, ii. 14 note. 
Travelling, remarks on, i. 431 ; ii. IpQ. 

Treason, law of, v. 

Trinity, dispute concerning tlie, v. 3o 1. 
fnie Justice, island ot’, ii. 1(^8 note. 

Tucker, Dean, his atla('k on Eocke, v. 17. 

Turnehus, or 'Tnrnhull, Adruin, i. .'>36 note. 

Tyrajiny, remark on, v. p. 


i;. 

I dal, T^icholas, loo loud of the rf)d, i. 4'J?. 

riiiv(.‘rhitie.s, English, not too rich, i. .347 ; that of Duhlin founded by 
the advice of Cecil, ii. 191. 

Trsinns, Zaciiary, inscription over his iihrary, ii. l.‘> nott?. 

i "in: u, James, Arclihlshop ol’Annau.h, Eiii‘ oi, ili. 'JPP ; at an l ariy age 
rnaintain.s a public. dis))nte with a Jesuit, ; his marriage, 

; engaged in t wo ol her di.'.piites n i' h ( Aithorn.'s, '230 ; liand- 
sonie oilers to him liom abroad wln-n a siilferer hv the ribellion, 
P3(i ; a pcji'^inn conliared on him bv the l.oiig Parliament and by 
Cri'inwell, ‘230, '2 JO note, ‘211: nominated oiumn the Assi.anbly 
of Divines, '2;t? ; his »leath, '21 1 : interred in Westminster Abbey 
at tin* <'\pen''r * if (.'n movt'!!, '2d‘2, :’>'M ; his charm tiM', '21,'. 

Ptopla taken tin- a true- history, i. I l;l nor«*. 

X^aiii glory, dchortcti«.)n iVmii, i. 117. 

\'ane, Sir Harry, tanse.s <.>f his ill-will to StralVord, lii. .K) note. 

\ ein ius, his (pjposuinn to Lathiier, i. '2»)0. 

V ei>e, I'ingli^h, atirmpVs to iutrochice liu* I ,alin measures into, li.‘22; 
on the ‘'irnetnre of^ v. -I'20 note. 

\ erulam, Tord. < nacon, rr:ni' i.s. 

ViJ.Lirii.s I., <>eorge, l)nk<' of Bnckiiighain, Life of, ii. IP'2 ; his 
’jOiirne> to Sjjam with Princt^ diarh>^ lOo ; to Prance for the 
PrijH-'s- iliMirlelta Atari.;, .'>01 : purchases some rare mann- 
‘'Ciiptv, alierwanl given ti» the University oi* Cambridge, .■>0!2 ; 
iinpcac^a d, .^Oll ; assassln;iled, 307; tnninous presages of Ins 
t nd, .')10; his wife and family, 316 ; charged as the cause of 
the nal local giievances, .367. 

ViLLiinis IP, (ieorge, Duke of Bnckinghain, Life of, iv. '297; his 
two narrow escajw s, '2.':9 ; inarries the daughter of P'airfax, 300 ; 
liis treasons, 303 . nis dcatli, 307 ; his character, 308 ; extracts 
from his works, 311. 

ViUiers, T’rancis, some particulars of, iv. ‘298. 

Villicrs, Sir (iei'-ge, story of his apjiarition from CJarendou, ii. 311. 

Villiers, Sir John, married to the daughter of Sir E. Cokci ii. 333. 

Virginia, first .seilloniciit of, ii. 330. 

Tnrtiies, results of, ii. P2 1 . 

Viscount, the first who wore a coronet, li. ‘288. 

Volcanoes, Berkeley’s theory of, vi. 77 ... jte. 
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Voltaire, his remarks oil the reign of Elizabeth, i. 535 ; his character 
of iludibras, iv. 133 ; Young's epigram on him, vi. 157. 

W. 

AVake, William, Archbishop of Canterbury, his controversy ^vith Attcr- 
bury, V. 310, 311. 

Wallku, Edmund, Lile of, iv. '239 ; his defence of c|)iscf)pa< v, ^^43 
note; engaged in a plot against the parliament, '245; banished, 
^247; returns inulcr the protectorship of (horn well, 213; his 
death, 252 ; his character, ib. ; extracts from his works, 255. 

Waller, Edmund, junior, iv. 25.>. 

Waller, Stephen, iv. 25.0. 

Wallop, Sir Henry, his machinations against Boyle, iii. 50. 

Walinsley, Gilbert, brief account of, vi. 307 note. 

Walpole, [Jorace, Earl ofOrfurd, his remarks on the title of ‘ Defeiulei 
of the Eaitb,’ i. strictures on him, ii. 22, 20"n()to, ,37 iK)le ; 
his character, 37 note; ids remarks on Ben Jonson, 532 note. 

Walpolf, Robert, liurl <4 ()rford, Life of, vi. 1 ; at lirst a zealous whig. 
2 ; ex})elled the house, 5 ; joins the tories, 3; governed by cor- 
ruption, 1<), 25 ; mortgages the sinking fund, 17 ; his excisf'- 
scheme, ib. ; parliamentary iufjuiry into Ids conduct, 19 ; Ids 
deatli, 22 ; his character, 23 ; 

W\isi NCHAM, Sir Francis, LiliM)f, ii. 10 1; lii.^ character, /7;. note, lOti; 
Itis death, 113; Ids * Honesty, .Ainl)ition, and Fortitude aitaUH 
iidsecl,’ ib. 

War, remarks on, vl. 350. 

Warbecly, Perkin, not an iir,})ost(»r, i. 1 14 note. 

Wiirburtoii, Willian), Bisliop of Gloucester. Ifis remarks on l.aiul, iii. 
110 note; on Lord IJulifax’s Maxims, iv. 431 not(;; Ids con- 
nexion with Po}>(‘, \ . 151, 155 ; Iv.s remarks on Bollngbroke, vi. 
()i^ note. 

Warrants, General, Piti’s remaiks on, vi, 2()5. 

Wartfju, iJr. 'Ibomas, bis character of Sin‘n*y as a poet, i. 201 note. 

Warwick, Sir Philip, his description (»f ('nanwcdl, id. 219 note. 

Watson, Ifich'jrd, llishoji of i.andaff, his ^ A[>ology for the Bible,’ v. 
Iti? note. 

W i:n rwoiriiT, 3’Jjomas, Ikirl oi’ Stratford, Ids last advice to bis sou, il. 
5 note ; Life- of, iii. 1 ; takes the popular side in the lirst an<l 
second parlianieuts of Charles, (>, 10; itnprisoned, 10; Ins 
apostas}, L> ; bis arbitrary condiu I in Ireland, Iti, 59 ; exposed 
to various disapjiointnicnts and vexations, 19, 23, 25, 29 ; d( ciine 
of his power, '23; impeachcil, 31; bis ex(‘culi(»n, 44; bi>\ li;i- 
vacter, 15, 24, 30, 5 1 ; the King’s consultation with the judges 
and bisljo}>s on his case, -12, 23,3. 

West, Bishop (»!* ICly, attempts to silence Latimer, i. 2(il. 

Wiieiting, Henry \ llf.'s use <>flhe, term, i. IKHi note. 

\N higs and lorii's compared, v. 132. 

Whistoii, William, bis remarks on the conduct of Bentley as Master ot 
’IVinity College, v. 330 note. 

Wife, on the choic(i of one, i. 1.31, LM ; ii. 193. 

Wigmoro, a Ipy upon James in Scotland, ii. 103 note. 

William Hi., kis marriagi*, iv. 4.5G; a friend to liherty, v. 39; character 
ol, 147. 

Williams, John, Arclibishop of York, J^aud’s ingratitude to him, ui. 
80, 10(3, 109; his remarks on Laud, 105 ; Ids Life, 137 ; succeeds 
Bactm as Lord Keeper, UO; his industry and moderation, IVG 
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offends the favourite, 148; unjust proceedings against him, 149; 
his advice to the King respecting Cromwell, 158 ; his death, 155; 
his character, i6. ; extract from his work (jii the Coininuuion- 
Table, 159. 

\y ilmot, John, Earl of Rochester, died a penitent, iv. 897 ; v. 77. 

WilloAv, an Irishman petitioned to be hanged in one, ii. 825 note. 

'IV inchestcr, Bishop of. Sec Gardiner, .Stephen ; Hoadly, Benjamin. 

Wine, on the use ot^ ii. 6. 

Wishart, George, brief account of, i. 453 note. 

M^itchcraft, persons executed for, i.89 ; iv. 22 note. 

WoLFii, Major General James, Life of, vi. 104; his expedition against 
Quebec, 10(3; his death, 110; his character, 114. 

\\oi,SKY, C.ardinal, Life ot, i. 28; his early learning, ih.\ instance of 
his extraordinary des})atrh, 81 ; ingratiates himself with Henry 
VIII., 84; the miinber of his preferments unprecedented, 
87 — 80; ii. 20(3; his extraordinary state, i. 87,89,49; disap- 
pointed of the Papacy twice, 48 ; not a persecutor for religion, 11 ; 
involves Irngland in a war with France, 4(3 : establishments by 
him for the promotion of learning, 47 ; grand entertainment given 
by him, 53; his reverse of fortune, ;>(3 ; his treasures, 61 ; at- 
tachiuent: ol his fool to him, 68 ; instance of bis superstition, 60 ; 
goes to the House ot Commons on a motion for a subsidy, 80 ; 
his death, 7 2; his character, //>., 146 ; ii. 205; cites Latimer be- 
fore him, hut licenses him to pn'ach wher. ver he chose, 2(32. 

\Voiue:i, on the (Mhicatioii of, i. 1 16 ; Latimer’s remarks on their dress, 
>^9(i ; ‘ iilavi auaic.st the numstrons IL'giment of,’ 47 8 ; age of 
emiiu'ut, ii. 8 nolt^ ; advice to, iv. 185. 

Worcesic r, Bishop of. See Jyalimer, Hugh. 

Wotton, JSlcholas, declines a hishopric*, iv. Il l note. 

WotOu), .Sir Henry, his letter to Bacon on his ‘Novum Organiiin,’ ii. 

no. 

Wottou, \\ iiliam, some account of, v. 872 mie. 

W iayiiham, unjust treatment of, ii. 161 note 

NVukn, Sir (1»ristophcr, Life of, v. PH ; his discoveries in physics, 108 ; 
liis plan for rebuilding London, 201 ; his death, 206 ; his cliarac- 
t(M', 207 ; his works, 210; his letter on the King’s intended visit to 
the K(>\al .Society, 212. 

\^ ren, Christophi r, some account of, v. 209. 

VV riothosley, Earl of .Southampton, his (piarrel with the Duke of Somer- 
set, i. 207 ; instance of his barbarity, 812. 

Writ of Error, a matter t)f right, vi. 8 note. 

Writing, tine, cultivated by t lie le... nod of the sixteenth century, i. 371 
note, 118. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, I he elder, i. 204 note. 


York, Archbishop of. See Williams, John. 

Youno, Edward, Life of, Vi, 141; llomarks on Composition, 152; 
his death, 154 ; his character, 156. 
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